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LIVES 

OF 

THE BRITISH PAINTERS. 



COSWAY. 



Richard Cosway was born, in the year 1740, 
at Tiverton, in Devonshire. His father was 
master of the public school there ; his uncle was 
for some time mayor; and the fiunily (origi- 
nally Flemish) owned considerable property in 
the town and neighbourhood. One of his an- 
cestorsy a person of substance, and ddlful m 
the mano&cture of woollen clothe emigrated, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, from the Low Coun- 
tries, to escape oppression of body and soul under 
the fierce Duke of Alva; and, establishing the 
woollen mamiftctare at Tiverton^ grew rich and 
prosperous, and purchased the estate of Combe- 
Willis, within some five miles of that place. The 
connection of the family with flanders, and a taste 
for works of art» which it seems some of the elder 
Coswi^ys possessed^ had brought various pietares 
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2 THE BRITISH PAINTERS. 

of the Flemish school, among the rest two from 
the hand of Rubens, to Tiverton ; and it is alleged 
tliat the sight of these awoke a Jove for painting 
in the mind of Richard, which, at first, met with 
but little sympathy at his father s fireside. The 
master of Tiverton school saw, with astonishment, 
his son, at the age of seven years, neglecting his 
lessons, devoting all his time to what he called 
<rthe idle pursmt of drawing/^ Admonition first, 
and then chastisement, were employed without 
effect; and it was only on the interposition of his 
wide, the mayor, and a judicious neighbour, of 
the name of Oliver Peard, that the boy was per- 
mitted to make drawings during such periods as 
could be spared from his education. In process 
of time the rude outlines of the young artist 
became more elegant and regular; and by the 
time he was thirteen years old, his sketches 
were of such promise as to warrant his removal 
to London, where he was placed, first, under 
Hudson, with whom Reynolds had studied, and 
n^xt under Shipley, who kept a drawing-school 
in the Strand. The expense of his studies was 
defrayed by his unde, the mayor, and by Oliver 
Peard; nor did Cosway prove unworthy of their 
care and generosity : his skill in drawing became 
so great, that in the course of a few years he ob- 
tained no less than five premiums, some of five, 
and one of ten guineas, from the Society of Arts. 
The first was conferred when he was but four-* 
teen years old; the last when he was under four-, 
and-twenty. 

Of the early days of the artist. Smith gives^ in 
bis own rough style, a very different accoimt :~ 
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Cosway," says he, " when a boy, was noticed 
by Shipley, the proprietor of the drawing-school 
in the Strand, who took him to wait upon the stu-^ 
dents, and carry in the tea and colFee, which Mr. 
Shipley's housekeeper was allowed to provide, 
and for which she charged three-pence per heafl. 
The students, among whom were NoUdcens and 
my father, good temperedly gave Dick, for so he 
was called, instructions in drawing, and also ad- 
vised him, hnding him to have some talent, to try 
for a prize in the Society of Arts." Smith must 
have tiad this account from his father, or from 
Nollekens; but from enquiring among the con- 
nections of Cosway I have learnt nothing which 
confirms the story — much that contradicts it. 
That a youth related to opulent families, and 
supported in his studies by the voluntary aid 
of admiring neighbours, should have been obliged 
to become a waiter in such a place as Shipley's, 
is hardly credible, and must be rejected as a 
fiction. There is more truth in the statement, 
that " he was employed to make drawings of 
heads for the shops, as well as fancy miniatures, 
and firee subjects for snufi*-boxes for the jewellersy 
mostly from ladies whom he knew ; and from the 
money he gained, and the gaiety of the company 
he kept, he rose from one of the dirtiest ^f boys 
to one of the smartest of men." 

This very natural change arose from the money 
he made in the art of miniature painting, in 
which he was acknowledged a master. The skill 
with which he could bring an ill-formed &cef 
within the rules of beauty, communicate lustre 
to ey^s naturally dull, and colour to cheeks from* 
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which the rose had fled, and yet maintain enough 
of likeness to the original^ was not likely to go 
wrewarded. To rise from indigence to affluence, 
and step out of the company of indifferent daubers 
into that of lords and ladies of high degree,, 
could not be accomplished, Cosway imagined, 
without putting on airs of superiority, and a dress 
rivalling that of an eastern ambassador. His a& 
fectation was not unobserved by his brethren ; 
his fine clothes, splendid house, and black ser- 
vant, were offences after their kind; and cari- 
caturists gratified their spite and replenished their 
pockets by satirising him as the " Macaroni 
Miniature Painter." The man whom Dighton 
drew, and Earlom engraved, was likely soon to 
be beard of ; and their united lampoon upon him, 
as " Billy Dimple sitting for his Picture " (now 
very rare), had no small effect at the time. Nor 
has Smith failed to favour us with a sitting of 
Cosway in his. days of state and solenmity ; he is 
a master in wardrobe painting. " I have often,*' 
said he, " seen Cosway at the elder Christie's 
picture sales, full dressed in his sword and bag, 
with a small three-cornered bat on the top of 
lus powdered toupge, and a mulberry silk coat 
profusely embroidered with scarlet strawberries." 
Such was the dress of those whom princes de- 
lighted to honour, before change, as with a be- 
som, swept away, among some worse and many 
worthier things, all this magpie splendour. 

The consequence which Cosway thus early in 
life assumed, he was prepared to maintain both bjr 
his talents and assiduity. He seems not to have 
coveted earnestly the applause which follows the 
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Eainting of works of a high historic order, though 
e tried his success in that unprofitable style as 
well as Barry and Fuseli: he aspired rather to 
reign king in the little pleasing paradise of mini- 
ature ; to gratify the ladies by the softer graces 
of his pencil was, he thought, honour enough; 
and in that kind of flattery no one excelled him. 
He had, however, other claims to public notice ; 
his drawings from the antique were graceful and 
accurate : to copy with the pencil the fine flow« 
tng outline of a Grecian statue, and catch the 
true proportions, require a fine eye and a skilful 
hand; and Cosway seems to have had both* 
This sort of practice he acquired in the Duke of 
Richmond's gallery. His outlines caught the eye 
of Bartolozzi, who, with Cipriani, pronounced 
them admirable- And as it was believed that 
Reynolds carried the grand style of Michael 
Angelo into his full-sized portraits, so was it 
thought that Cosway introduced a touch of the 
grace and dignity of the antique into his fashion- 
able miniatures : his commissions augmented ac- 
cordingly. It is well observed by one of his sur« 
viving friends, that " he inclined more to the neat, 
the graceful, and the lovely, than towards the se- 
rene, the dignified, and the stern ; and though his 
admiration of the antique was great, this was mo- 
dified by his continual studying of living nature, 
and from a taste for whatever was soft and 
elegant.'* 

Besides the income which fLVOSB from his fine 
drawings and his numerous miniatures, Cosway 

derived occasional sums from old paintings which 
he purchased^ repaired^ wd sold to such cus* 
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6 THE BRITISR PAINTERS. 

<Kmiers as had galleries to fill or rooms to de* 
eorate. This kind of trade, in skilful hands^ 

has been found lucrative; but Cosway, whatever 
he might earn by his pencil or by his bargain- 
ing, was no hoarder r his ontlay kept pace with 
his income. He had expensive tastes: he was 

fond of old weapons, old armour, old books, and 
old furniture ; and delighted in entertaining his 
friends splendidly. He wrought, or, as artists 
prefer to say, studied hard; but be also lived 
hard : it was his pleasure to spend his money 
in the society of high and dissipated people, who 
laughed in secret at his folly, and, while they 
encouraged his extravagance to his face, derided 
it .without mercy behind his back. They swallowed 
his champagne, gambled him out of the price of a 
dozen miniatures at a sitting, and then enters 
tained their friends by giving caricatured accounts 
of his conduct and conversation, to which the 
lampoon of Dighton was but a joke. Cipriani 
• used to relate, that though Cosway would pass a 
whole night, nay, nights, in this kind of frivolous 
society, he never found him in bed, let him caU 
ever so early next morning. He rose with re- 
morse at heart : laboured hard by day to repair 
the waste of the night ; and formed, all the whil^ 
good resolutions, which dispersed of their own 
accord when the lamps were lighted, and the 
hour of appointment approached. Nor did he 
escape r^roach from others, or from himself, for 
worse transgressions : he was sometimes employed 
in embodying the loose ideas of licentious asso- 
ciates, and in furnishing lascivious miniatures for 
sauff-boxesy sold in secret, and produced in corn^ 
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pany by men whose imaginations are, perhaps^ 
the least delicate parts about them* Xliese <^ 
fences^ however, it is to be hoped, were committed 

seldom ; at all events, they happened early in 
life: and it must also be borne in mind, that 
maimers were, in those days, less restrained than 
now : our fathers had not our delicacy of eye and 
purity of speech, though, probably, nothing behind 
us in any of the essentials of virtue. 

Amid all this waste and vanity, Cosway was 
rising in reputation. In 1771 he was elected 
Royal Academician ; and imagining it necessary 
to support his new dignity by fresh efforts of his 
pencil, ^ he sent to the exhibition, for several 
successive years, a few pictures chiefly of that 
land which pertain to portrait and poetry. The 
Rinaldo and Armida were suggested by Tasso, 
and the heads were supplied by two of his titled 
sitters : a miniature in the diaracter of Cupid 
was of the same stamp ; so was the Child enact* 
ing St. John. The " Portraits of a I.ady and 
her Son in the character of Venus and •Cupid 
the " Madonna and Child," portraits ; and the 

Portrait of a Young Lady in the character of 
Psyche," explain themselves. He exhibited va- 
rious others ; but these were the chief. Their 
beauty and elegance brought many admirers, 
and raised a little envy in the bosoms of some 
of his brethren. It is true that they spoke with 
compassion of Cosway's glossy and feeble por- 
traits, with scorn of his foppery in dress, and were 
not a little sarcastic on the fine company which 
he kept ; but then they lamented the sad taste of 
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the times more, and the want of judgment in tbe- 
high places, and thanked their stars that thej 
had too much genius to be popular* All this 
Cosway, perhaps, did not know, and certainly 
could care little for : his good opinion of his own 
qnerits covered him as a cloak ; and, besides, he 
was not likely to set down the admiration of 
peeresses and princes to his v\ ant of merit. The 
houses in which he lived have been held in re* 
membrance. When the caricature of the Maca- 
roni Miniature Painter came out, he lived in- 
Orchard Street, Portman Square : when he 
kept a black servant, and wore a coat of mul- 
berry silk, ornamented with scarlet strawberries, 
his house was in Berkeley Street ; and when he 
became a husband, and had the Prince of Wales 
for his patron, he lived in Pall Mall, in the mid- 
dle lodging of that extensive bouse built for tlie. 
Duke of Schomberg* 

There were two events in the life of Cosway 
which had, for a long while, a great influence 
over him: one was the familiar notice — the 
painter called it friendship — of the Prince of 
Wales ; and the other his marriage wjth Maria 
Hadfiekl, a young lady of talent and beauty. 
The notice of the prince was pleasing to the man 
and to the artist. The staid stateliness and 
quaker-like sobriety of the court of George IIL 
and the gaudy magnificence and reckless gaiety 
of Carlton House in those days, contrasted like 
the light and darkness of an historical picture* 
I mean not to say that Cosway was among the 
number of those who joined the Prince in his 
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wilder sallies ; nevertheless he was of his train^ 
and voyaged with him for a time^ ~ 

« Down pleasure*s stream with swelling sails.** * 

During this period of court favour Cosway 
married Maria Hadfield. She was a native of 
Italy, but of English parentage ; and, besides her 
wit and beauty, had such taste and skill in art 
as rendered her worthy of the notice, when but 
eighteen years old, of Reynolds and Fuseli, and 
other masters of tlie English schooL In addi- 
. tion to these attractions there was something ro« 
mantic in her story. Her father kept a hotel 
for the accommodation of travellers on the Arno ; 
and such was his prosperity, that he was enabled 
to live, in process of time, like a wealthy gentle-* 
man. Four of his babes died suddenly and in 
succession ; and when Maria, who was the fifth, 
was born, a trusty servant resolved to keep watch, 
for foul play was surmised. One day a favourite 
maid-servant went into the nursery, took the 
child in her arms, and dandling it, said, Pretty 
little creature 1 I have sent four before thee to 
heaven : I hope to sand thee also/' Being in- 
stantly seized and interrogated, she owned that 
she had destroyed the other four children out 
of love, — for of such was the kingdom of heaven. 
She was imprisoned for life* Maria was educated 
in a convent, where she learned music and draw- 
ing. On her return home she studied painting, 
went to Rome for a time, and became acquainted 
witli the first artists, Battomi, Mengs, Maron, 
Fuseli, Wright of Derby, and contemplated art 
in the noble sculptures and sublime paintings of 
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the palaces and churches. On the death of her 
father she desired to go into a nunnery; but 
her mother, to wean her from this wild scheme, 

brought her to England, where conversations 
with Angelica Kauffman shook her faith in the 
nunnery, and her marriage with Cosway soon 
sealed her conversion. From this time it be-* 

comes the duty of the biographer, in relating the 
history of the painter, to remember the genius 
of his wife- 

Her foreign manners and extreme youth in- 
duced Cosway to keep his wife secluded till 
she mastered the language, and, by intercourse 
with intimate ihends, acquired a knowledge of 
society. She studied art, too, under her new in- 
structor ; and with such success, that almost the 
first time she was seen in public she was pointed 
out as the lady who had painted some of the 
most lovely miniatures in the Royal Academy 
Exhibition. Her reputation was made at once : 
nothing was talked of but the great youth and 
great talent of Mrs. Cosway ; and one half of the 
carriages which stopped at her husband's door 
contained sitters ambitious of the honours of her 
pencil. The painter, however, was too proud a 
man to permit his wife — much as he admired her 
talents — to paint professionally : this, no doubt, 
was in fitvour of domestic happiness^ but much 
against her success in art. The impulse which 
professional rivalry gives was wanting ; and on 
works which were only to be seen by a few, she 
wrought with less feeling and care than what 
artists bestow on paintings which challenge public 
examination. This was, I have heard, not much 
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to the liking of Mrs. Cosway: she had a desire 
after excellence in art, and made sketches from 

Spenser and Shakspeare, Virgil and Homer, and 
longed to embody tl^em in fine drawing and im^ 
perishable colours. Wlien her portrait of the 
iair Duchess of Devonshfre, which, by a refine- 
ment in flattery, was painted in the character of 
the Cynthia of Spenser, made its appearance-, 
there was no little stir. The Ukeness was excel* 
lent, and the poetic feeling not unworthy of the 
poet. 

Cosway, however inexorable in regard to 
painting, was more gentle in the matter of music^ 
of which Maria was passionately fond ; and, as 
he had a handsome house, and a good income^ 
he allowed her to indulge in those splendid nuis- 
ances called evening parties. 

The guests were numerous, and of idl ranks 
and callings that had any pretensions to the 
elegant; — the writer of the last new poem ; the 
speaker of the last best speech in the Commons; 
some rising star, real or imaginary, in art; the . 
man who made the last miraculous escape from 
shipwreck, or who had walked into the remotest 
latitude : in short, all the lions of London were 
there, to see and be seen. Lady Lyttelton, the 
Hon. Mrs. Damer, the Countess of Aylesbury, 
Lady Cecilia Johnston, and the Marchioness of 
Townshend, were her intimate friends : General 
Paoli, Lord Sandys, Lord Erskine, and the Prince 
of Wales, were not unfrequent visiters; and 
when she desired to have - something worthy of 
public notice, the foreign ambassadors were ready 
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Co swell the number of those who listened to the 
music of " the charming Mrs. Cosway.** 

Cosway found the house in Pall Mall was un- 
suitable for the display of his works and his 
finery, and removed to one more roomy at the 
entrance of Stratford Place, Oxford Street. Now 
it happened that the figure of a lion was attached 
to this new residence ; and as the painter was a 
little man, and, as Smith asserts, ^ not much 
unlike a monkey in flie face," some wag, whom 
he had offended, stuck these lines on his door : — 

« When a man to a fair for a show brings a lion, 
*Tis usual a monkey the sign-post to tie on j 
But here the old custom reversed is seen, 
For the lion*s without, and the monkey's within." 

To take the sting from this dull conceit, the 
artist removed to No. 20. in the same street, and 
proceeded to fit it up in a style of uncommon 
elegance. " His new house," says Smith, " he fitted 
up in so picturesque, and, indeed, so princely a 
style, that I regret drawings were not made of the 
general appearance of each department; for many 
of the rooms were more like scenes of enchant- 
ment pencilled by a poet's fancy, than any thing 
perhaps before displayed in a domestic habits 
ation* His furniture consisted of ancient chairs^ 
couches, and conversation stools, elaborately 
carved and gilt, • and covered with the most 
costly Genoa velvets; escritoires of ebony, in- 
laid with mother-of-pearl, and rich caskets for 
antique gems, exquisitely enameUed and adorn- 
ed with onyxes, opals^ rubies^ and emeralds* 
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There were also cabinets of ivory curiously 
wrought ; mosaic tables set with jasper, blooa- 
stone, and lapis-lazuli, having their feet carved 
into the claws of lions and ei^les ; screens of old 
raised orfenta) Japan ; massive miisical clocks, 
richly chased with or molu and tortoise-shell ; 
ottomans superbly damasked ; Persian and 
other carpetSi with correspondmg hearth-rug^ 
bordered with ancient family cresta and armorial 
ensigns in the centre, and rich hangings of En- 
glish tapestry. The chimney-pieces were carved 
by Banks, and were further adorned with the 

. choicest bronzes, models in wax, and terracotta ; 
the tables covered with old score, blue, Man- 
darin, Nankin, and Dresden china ; and the 
calnnets were surmounted with crystal cups^ 
adorned with the York and Lancaster roses, 
which might probably have graced the splendid 

* banquets of the proud Wolsey. His specimens 
of armour were truly rich," To give life to this 
elaborate picture, at elaborate things^ I may add^ 
that Smith once saw the painter in bis princely 
mansion standing at the fireside upon one of 
Madame Pompadour's rugs, leaning against a 
chimney-piece dedicated to the Sun, the orna- 
ments of which were sculptured by Banks, giving 
instructions to a picture dealer to bid for some 
of the Merly drawings at the memorable sale a£ 
Ralph Willett, Esq." 

Amid all this splendour, Cosway could not be 
called happy. His skill was still improving, his 
prices hi-^h, and his sitters numerous; nor had 
any one appeared to excel him in his own pe- 
edliar line. The Prince, too^ contimied bis visits ; 
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nor had any one forsaken him in whose friendship 
he put trust. But he had begun to detect, it is 
said, among those who seemed most charmed with, 
his music and cheered with his wmes, a dis* 
position to ridicule his taste, and laugh at his pre- . 
tensions. This, to a man who set his heart on the 
smiles of the world, could not be otherwise than 
painful. He heard, besides, that sundry of his 
brethren rated his talents humbly, and considered 
him as living by the vanity of mankind rather thaa 
by his own powers of imagination ; but what 
affected him most was the failing health of his 
wife \ the climate of England was more chm'lish 
than that of her native Arno ; and amid the smoke 
and bustle of London she sighed for the pure air 
and sunny scenes of Italy. carried her to 
Handera and to Paris. One day, as he walked 
with her in the gallery of the Louvre, he was 
surprised at the extent of naked wall, and said, 
" Maria, my cartoons would look well here, — 
and, to say the truth, they seem much wanted." 
These were works of Julio Romano: Cosway 
prized them highly, and had refused a large price 
£rom llussia, saying, he would not sell works of 
elegance to barbarians. He now offered them as 
. a gift to the French king x they were accepted 
and hung up in the Louvre ; and four splendid 
pieces of the Gobelins tapestry were bestowed 
on the painter in token of royal gratitude : these 
he presented to the Prince of Wales. During this 
visit to Paris, he painted the Duchess of Orleans 
and family, and the Duchess of Polignac, for the 
Duchess of Devonshire ; yet he appears to have 
refiised to paint eith^ the King or Queen; sajin^. 
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he was there for the health of his wife and his 
own amusement, and not to study and toil* . 

The health of Mrs. Cosway seemed improved 
by the air of France ; and, on returning to London, 
his sitters and her evening parties once more 
cheered them for a season. But she soon felt that 
einking of the spirits coming on which no music 
could raise or society relieve ; and, accompanied 
by her brother, who liad gained as a student in 
painting the Academy's gold medal, she de- 
parted for Rome. Rome, however, she was too 
much indisposed to reach ; and, halting by the 
way, regained, in a month or two, much of the 
health she had lost. She remained in Italy nearly 
three years, expecting every spring and autumn 
the coming of her husband ; at length she com- 
menced her journey home. But she neither 
found health nor happiness in London : the ill- 
ness and death of an only daughter threw her 
upon art once more. To mitigate her grief, she 
painted several large pictures for chapels, and 
afterwards went to France, without regard of the 
war which had commenced between that country 
and England, and executed, what she considered 
her master- piece, a work containing all the pic- 
tures in the gallery of the Louvre. The turn 
which the war took interfered with her stay at 
Paris ; and she was persuaded by Cardinal Fesch 
to establish a ccdlege for the education of young 
ladies at Lyons : this plan was interrupted ; and, 
with her husband's approbation, she passed into 
Italy, and formed a college at Lodi similar to 
that which she planned at Lyons. On the esta- 
blishment of peace she returned to England. 
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QiaageS) too, had takeu place ia that land ; but 
none which aiSected her own peace^ though th&f 
^idisturbed the equanimitjr of her husband 

Cosvvay, it appears, was one of those sanguine 
mea who. perceived in the French Revolution the 
dawn of an empire of reason and taste, in whieh 
genius and virtue alone woidd be worshipped : 
many of his friends indulged in the same pleas- 
ing fancies, nay, the feeling infected men of 
rank as well as talent.^ It was not to be ex- 
pected that the Prince of Wales would join tn 
sentiments which affected the crown to which 
he was heir; though, like the Prince Hal of 
Shakspeare, he had been wild and extravagant, he 
now looked forward to doucely fill a throne/' a$ a 
northern poet had foretold he would live to do^ mi 
had begun to grow more select in his company. 
The increasing infirmities of his fatlier rendered 
this necessary ; and when he became Regent, CkMh 
way, like many others, looked in vain for the mM 
of other years. The friends of the painter, how- 
ever, imputed, in part at least, his loss of princely 
^vour to his deficiency in the arts of a courtier^ 
and the native pride of his heart; He thought 
himself overlooked and neglected : conscious of 
his abilities, he disdained to stoop, or entreat, or 
fatter ; and imagining that his enemies had got 
the better, of him^ be negleeted has {M*o&ssioil> 
by which he bad risen, and looked with sus- 
picion even on his firmest friends. As his owi^ 

cb^ac^er was .open and gen^rou^ bi^disapi^iiK^ 

* Ibave seen enrioin lett«r bran I!ii|di«b noblamwb 
•igned *Cltii0ii.''- . 
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ment was the bitterer ; he made no attempt to re^ 

trieve his influence with the Prince, and he never 
retrieved it/* These are the words of one who 
knew Cosway well, and who thinks he had occa-* 
sion to say with Scripture, Put not your trust 
in princes.** 

His latter years were passed in pain, bodily 
and mental ; a paralytic stroke deprived him of 
the use of his right hand, and with it cut off one 
chief source of pleasure, the power of drawing. 
His wife watched patiently over him, and tried 
to render pleasant the many sad hours he was 
now obliged to spend without other solace ; and 
by her assiduity and affection atoned for the 
years which she had sojourned out of his house- 
hold, making experiments in pictures and ladies' 
colleges. She considered her solicitude to be 
amply rewarded by the feeling of performing her 
duty, and by hearing her husband speak of art. 
His conversation was, to her at least, gay and ima- 
ginative* He loved to look at his collections of 
drawings, at his old armour, at his innumerable 
curiosities, and talk about the ancient masters of 
the calling, and imagine what they would say 
were they now to revisit the earth, and see the 
civilised grown savage, and the savage civilised* 
Nay, he sometimes startled such visiters as 
did not know his way, by saying, with a serious 
air, that he had just had an interview with 
Praxiteles and Apelles, and the former recom* 
mended a closer study of the living figure to the 
English academy, and the other a less gaudy 
style of colour. These things, to the dull and 
imimaginativei sounded strange md ridiculous | 

VOL. yu c 
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^hile ethers thought them lessons wordi re- 
membermg. Once^ as he sat at the diiiiier 

of the Royal Academy, he turned to one of 
his brethren, and said, Pitt, while he livedo 
discouraged genius ; he has seen his error now ; 
he paid me a visit this morning, and said> 
*^Cosway, the chief fault I committed on earth was 
in not encouraging your talents.' — " Ay, that 
was merely to soothe your vanity/' said his 
friend ; ^< for Pitt^ after he had seen yw, called 
on me, and said, ' Now, mark ! Cosway will tell 
^at your dinner to- day that I waited on him and 
'^spressed contrition for not having emplogred his 
telents, — don't beliieve one word he says, fov he 
will tell nothino^ but his own absurd inventions.'" 
" I have heard Cosway relate conversations,*' 
'«ays Smith, which he held with King Charles 
w seriously, that I firmly believe be considered 
every thing he uttered to be strictly true." It is 
a pity but Smith could have returned this ci-^ 
vility by reading to liim a page or twe from» 
iife of Nollekens. 

> An old and esteemed friend, Miss Udney, 
called one fine morning to give the ailing man an- 

airing : he was better than usualj and gayer, and 
'iffidd kind wmtda to his servants, as they support^* 
ihim tO'the* oacriage.. In^some twentjr minutes or 

so, his wife heard the sound of the returning 
•Ivheels: she hastened down stairs, and found 
-hsp husband' li&lesd. This third and lasir Msadk 
.HSflme <i!D: Win' mt the way to- Edgemire^; he 
ifeW backhand died without a groan, on the 4th- 
•day o£ July, 1821, aged e%hty ye^psi He was 

llucied; im Maii)is4erboti»^ afad a menafineBt' Minbd* 
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t0 his memory, in which Art, Taste, and Geniuit 
iure made to lament bis loss, itk the terms of thei 
following indifferent epitaph 

Art weeps, Taste mourns, and Genius drops- the tear' ^ 
G*&r him so long they loved who slumbers here. ' 
While colours last, and time allows to give * 
The all-resembling grace, bis name shall live/' 

In person) Cos way was small and well made : 
he had an important and bmtling air; affected tltt^ 
polished gendemafi, and the man who was th^ 
Prince's friend ; loved to be painted with a hat 
and feather on, and to be spoken of as an artist 
w<N*thy of faking rank with Reynolds and Rubent; 
He long hesitated whe^r he shoUrld be bnried in 
his native Devonshire, or be placed in the vault 
with Rubens at Antwerp. Humbler thoughti^ 
however, came over him on hearing a sermon 
from WesSey, on^ deativ and the grave. He fi^ 
lowed a funeral into the vaults of a London 
church, and seeing the gilt mountings, and tht 
orderly way in which the coffins were arrange^ 
said, I prefer this to Antwerp or St» Paul's : 
bury me here" He was in his nature generous 
and kind. Mrs, Cosway said, the number of let- 
ters sent to him, requesting pecuniary aid, was 
incredibly great. He gave freely, ana pramiiSed 
more. Borrowers who never repaid him, and 
sitters, from whom he never asked payment, 
/ormed a long and a not untitled list. His exe- 
jOution was rapid: be often finiahed miniatuxea, 
at three sittings of half an hour each ; and whte 
he sat down to dinner, would boast that he had 
^ide^tcbed during the day tweljve >or fwxri&m 

c 2 
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sitters. His knowledge of the human figure, as 
it appeared to the sculptors of old^ and as be 
found it in life, was equal or superior to that of 
most of his contemporaries. His outlines were 
accurate and elegant: his manner was partly 
from the Roman School and partly from his own 
experience ; and he considered it a beauty in his 
compositions, that they resembled more the deep 
sober hue of Italian painting, than the gaudy glow 
of that of England. As his miniatures are chiefly 
confined to the chamber and the cabinet^ th& 
tnrorks of Cosway are less widely known than 
they deserve. His fame is fading ; such must 
b^ the fate of all who paint only the living iace^ 
itround them» and seek not to embody sentiments 
iamiltar to the human heart, and which affect att 
mankind. Cosway had lived too expensively to 
leave much wealth behind him. His acqsfm,^ 
plished widow still survives him, and resides ^at 
ber beloved Lodi, where she has established 
her Ladies' College, and is widely known and re-» 
spected» . * 

* • ■ , 4 t * 
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Genius is natural to all parts of the earthH 
lives where it chooses ; works in its own wajr, 
and to please its own spirit ; and is sometimes 
content with local fame. Of this class of unam- 
bitious men was David Allan, fondly called by 
Sttae df his ' countrymen the Scottish Hogarttt 
But though his fame is chiefly confined to Scot- 
land, and though it was his pleasure to aim at 
little beyond delineating the humble tenants Of 
the^ cottage and the shieling, he is not unworthy 
of a place amongst those artists who had higher 
aims, and whose fame has been farther difFusecf. 
He was the second son of David Allan and Janet 
GuUan, his wife; and was bom February IS. 
1744, at Alloa, in Stirlingshire, where his father 
held the situation of shoremaster. His birth was 
attended by mournful and somewhat romantic 
circumstances : — ^ In consequence," says the fit- 
'mily account, " of a fright which she got, and 
the delicate state of her health, he was born in 
the sixth or seventh month of his mother s preg- 
nancy, who died a few days afterwards, and no 
nurse could be found whom he could suck, in 
the neighbourhood, owing to the smallness of his 
mouth. At length a suitable one being heard 
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of, the child, which was both little and weak^ 
being wrapped up carefully, was laid in a basket 
among cotton^ and carried by a man on horse- 
back, to be suckled by a woman, who lived at 
some distance from Alloa. In consequence of a 
recent storm, the snow was lying very deep on 
idle groimd ; the horse stumbled^ and both the 
rider and his tender charge felL The infant was 
thrown out of the basket, and received so severe 
a cut on his head, that the mark it lett remained 
ipU his death " 

* ' The tender care of his nurse, and the synapa^ 

thy of a neighbouring lady, who frequently took 
the poor babe into her carriage, when she went 
O^t an airing, brought strength to his delicate, 
frame : he in due time returned to his father'^ 
house, more vigorous than had been hoped for, 
and with little or no appearance of premature 
birth upm him. At school he acquired, without 
be^ng remarked &r either dulness or capSLCityj 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, — tlie three solid 
foundations on which knowledge rears her 
Structures; and that he acquired any more ia 
later years has not been asserted. When he 
grew up, intercourse with society, and that in- 
sight into human nature which his profession de- 
mands, enabled him to fill a respectable station^ 
to the satisfaction of the inhabitants of Edin^ 
burgh, during a period when skilful judges were 
not scarce among them. He was too modest to 
claim scholarship, from a smattering of Latia 
jkidced vtp at the parish schooL 

The love of art, which seems in some as na* 
turgl as flowers to the field, came accident^y^ 
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young, some eight years old or so, he got one of 
his feet burnt, which kept him from the school^ 
and likewtBe confined him to the house. Hi$i 
&tfaery a man averse to idleness, said, with a. 
smile, " You idle rogue, you cannot go to school^ 
and are losing the little you know* Here, take 
this piece of chalk, and write on the &Qor.*' The 
poor boy did as he was desired ; but^ tiring of 
writing, he began to amuse himself with drawing 
figures, — rude, indeed, and uncouth, but which 
pleased his own &ncy. From this time the chalk 
was seldom out of his hand : he dr-ew houseBj^ 
birds, and beasts ; and before he was well enough 
to return to school, had made some attempts to 
delineate the hunian %ure- All this seems, for 
a ttnie at leasts to have been unheeded hf. hia 
family. His father married a second wife : and 
his mother-in-law had children of her own to at- 
tend to. It was left to the schoolmaster of 
parish to find out the bent of Allan's geniua ; mi 
ihe circumstances of the discovery wer<e to bim^ 
self otherwise than pleasant. 

It seems that the schoolmaster was somen 
thmg old, near-sighted, and vain* It was hii 
practice to pace along the floor among bis scho- • 
lars, dressed in a long tartan gown, with a tartan 
night-cap on his head, and a rod oi correction m 
his hand^ which he applied, in times of irritationi 
with much severity. David, now deven years 
old, was so struck with the ludicrous figure which 
the teacher made while punishing witli difficulty 
some stout refracttury boys, that he sketif^hed the 
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group on his slate, and exhibited it to his con!- 
pamona: the startling laugh which this occasioned 
drew the attention of the Dominie^ who^ though 
safid-blind, detected the resemblance $ and, flu^ 
censed at being caricatured among his scholars, 
bestowed a smart chastisement on the culprit, 
aad then complained to his father. Old Alian^ 
when he beard of the talents and the petukmo^ 
of his boy, 

— knew not whether to rejoice or mourn." 

It was necessary^ honirever, to withdraw him froni 

the school, which he did, admonishing him, at 
tlie same time, for insulting one whom he should 
rather have honoured. <^ I could nae help it,'' 
satd liUJe David ; he looked sae queer 1 1 mado 
it like him, and a' for fun." • 
The story of the caricature was told to all 
who enquired why the boy had left the 6Cho6l{\ 
and, amongst others, to Mr. Stuart, Colledor of 
Customs at Alloa, who had the sagacity to per- 
ceive something like genius in his rude at- 
tempts. He advised, at once, that he should b^' 
placed in the academy of Glasgow, then new}y ' 
established by the patriotic printers, Robert and 
Andrew Foulis. About this time a new spirit 
began to appear in Scotland. At first die * 
nrise was great ; the enthusiasm of many young 
men knew no bounds, and the seats of the Aca-- 
demy were all but filled with students eager to 
gain a name in art* The establishment wantedl^* 
ho#ever9 mfluence to support and skill to direet' 
it;' Foulis wad but a fine printer and a connois-^ 
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seur: high examples of historieal art wiere luyt' 
then so abundant as now ; the public eye had not 
been iamiliarised with those miracles of genius^ 
native and foreigiif which now crowd our gaUe- 
ries ; in short, the country was not in a condi>> 
tion to profit by the boon so readily bestowed 
by those enterprising brethren. The Western^ 
Aoad^y had» faowevar, shown no symptoms 
of decay, when, on the 22d of February, 1755, 
young Allan was apprenticed to Robert Foulis, 
to learn the arts of drawing, painting, and en- 
graving. Of his success in these branches of* 
art his future works must speak. Much diat he 
performed during his servitude was necessarily 
of a preliminary nature ; yet he made such pro- 
gress as enabled him^ before he left the Academy^ 
to sketch a picture in oil colours, showing liie 
interior of the painting room, with the students 
at their tasks, and Foulis giving his instructions. 
This picture is now in Newhall House, near 
Edinburgh. Allan always spoke with warmth of 
the kindness of Robert and Andrew Foulis ; and 
when in process of time his own name had 
risen, and their fortunes, from speculations in 
art^ had sunk, he did all that he Coidd ta •sustaia 
them* He lefl Glasgow with a high character 
for talent and steadiness. 

Allan had been born on the lands of the 
Erskines of Mar, qne of the most ancient fimifr* 
lies in the North, and who, in their i^rosperous 
days, loved to encourage genius wherever it was 
fouad. On bis return to his father's house, he 
was introduoed. to the family of firskame by Lord 
Cathcart, whose seat was in the same mstrict* 
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Something like a meeting of the influential and 
the tasteful of the aeighbourhood seems to ha^e 
beeia hekl on the occasion, in which the merits of 
the young painter Were iliscussed, and all agreed 
that he deserved to be sent to Italy for improve- 
ment. We have known very jrash judgments forna- 
ed in such matterst seen young men sent to 
B01B6 on the fruits of a subscription who had not 
talent for a tailor. In the case of Allan, however, 
the result was more fortunate. He heard of the 
Idnd^ess of his friends with no little g^adnesa of 
i^irit* As his means were snudl, his arrangementa 
were soon made ; and in the summer of 1761- he 
was on his way to the Eternal City, with high 
hopes in bis heart, and sundry lettersof credit and 
introduction in his pocket* We need not give 
you a letter," said his patrons, " to Gavin Ha- 
milton (one of the Hamiltons of Murdiston, 
in Laoarkshira) ; for he is the unsolicited friiewH 
of every deserving artist. Should bis character 
be altered, let us know, and you shall have a regular 
introduction/' This estimate of Hamilton's cha- 
racter was just; he aided Allan in ^very w»gi 
that could be- most acceptable to a youth of 
spirit and talent ; and considered himself rewarded 
when, in process of time, his young friend gained, 
first) a silver medal for his skill in drawing ; and, 
secondlyi the gold medal of the Academy of Su 
laifee, for the best historical composition* He was 
the second Scotsman found worthy of such 
honour (Hamilton himself was the first)* 

The picture which gained him so acceptable fii 
prise is one . of great merit, both in conceptiqn 
md drawiqgy and . certainly excels any. .tlfix)g 
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else, in the same style, which Allan ever painted. 
The subject is the old poetic dream of the 
^< Origin of Painting ; or the Corinlhiaii Maid 
drawing the. Shadow of her Lover.'' The youdi 
is sitting ; he keeps himself firm with his lef t hand, 
extends his right gently round the waist of his 
mistress, and holds his face in repose : the maid 
aits on his knee, places a lamp, with a dear steady 
flame on one side, touches his chin modestly 
with her left hand to keep it in its position, and 
with her right guides the pencil along the outline 
of his &ce, which the light delineates in shadow ' 
on the wall. There is happy elegance and serene 
grace about the group which have seldom been 
surpassed ; and I have heard Wilkie praise it as 
tme of the best told stories tihat colour and can- 
vass ever united to relate. Some of those sus* 
picious people who never believe that genius 
works for itself^ whispered that Hamilton had a 
band in it ; but this must have been uttered in 
ignorrtice of Gavin's character and talent : he was 
incapable of practising such delusion ; and the 
group^ in outline and in breadth, bears the marks 
of a very difierent hand It was engraved skU* 
^Hy by Cunego, and the painter's name made 
known far and wide. 

How long Allan remained in Italy has not been 
settled with certainty. All we know is^ that m 
1764* he left the Academy of Glasgow ; and that 
in 1 777 he was in London. How he had employed 
himself during his stay abroad is equally a matter of 
speculation. That he painted ^* The Prodigal Son " 
fyr Lord Cathcart, Hercules and Omphale " fer 
Erskine of Mari and made four humorous sketches 
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of Rome during the Saturnalia of the Carnival, is 
irell enoagbknowii: but these, and otfaier^ which 
ttiight be named, together with numerous drailirl. 
ings ill chalks from some of the old masters, could 
not well occupy ten or eleven years. It must, 
however, be borne in mind, that the manufac- 
ture of paintings wearing the lineament and hue 
of Raphael, Titian, Correggio, and other eminent 
hands, was carried in those days to an astonishing 
extent. The picture-dealers who supplied our 
galleries with the simulated commodity were 
always on the look-out for young adventurers, 
who had skill enough to make a fair copy, but not 
to make a good bargain, — and that Allan found 
employment of this kind there is little doubt. 
■In truth, with the exception of Reynolds, almost 
all our English artists of those days eked out 
their allowance money by such labours. 
. Of his sketches of Roman folly duHhg th^^ 
Carnivial we shall now speak. They are ibdkt Hi 
number: — 1. The Opening of the Carnival. 
2« Politeness of Romans to Strangers* 3. HorsQ 
Baee kt Rome* 4*. The Victor conducted id' 
Tiiuraph. -p^They seem to have been i^uggestra^ 
by the election pictures of Hogarth, and abound 
ift « ludkffous situations and festive chai^acter. " 
Some itisne afterwarrdsi Paul Sandby engrave^! 
ttiem9 andi^the pafMer » published d^^crip^^cMi^l* 
in prose along with the prints. " The Carnival,'*^ 
says Allans is the most cheerful and brilliant'' 
festival of ilhe.» Romish Church. It begins ^ odj 
X#elAhi&i^ • AH(*dii9tin^titos df rank stfid mi^ 
tion are confounded in an instant on the ringing;^ 
X3£ th&^'gceat' beU pf the Capitol^ tlxe sign^^dr 
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general permission to wear the mask in public. 
T^hi» UceACQ is not abused. Although aliJ&ome and 
it;$L,eaviron« assemble in the streets^ yet no bad 
manners nor riots interrupt the general festivity f 
priests and the religious orders are forbid. the 
mask, and all imitation of the dresses of the 
Church are forbid. Neither fiuicy nor imagamtioit 
are checked by this order ; the characters of di& 
ferent nations, or of particular districts of Italy, 
are supported by groups of masks: triumphal 
cars are filled with ladies and gentlemen in ele<^ 
gant dresses ; others, assuming the devices of 
poetic, 01 Gothic, or even of the heathen mytho-^ 
logy, are conducted in triumph along the streets 
bfuiids; of musicians^ and players go in the same 
ipanner: balconies and stages are filled with 
people, all contributing to the entertainment: a 
few guards are to be seen here and there, to pre-^ 

serve order. At the sound of the evening bell^ 
all people unma^ and retire to the playhouse/ 
the tavern, or their home; and all is peace again.'^ 
The first picture exhibits the eflfect of tolling 
the bell pf the Capitol on the crowd£(,assembled in' 
the piazza del Popolo and theCovso* <^ In th# 
middle is a harlequui dancing with a FrasofaetAna 
girl ; a lady and gentleman of Nettuno standing 
hy ; near these is a Jewish, fanaily* and a Funoh 
ji^fjjckg with the wife ; a modern ^painter in atr 
aaQient dressr showing the Obelisk an Englisli 
lady ; behind, is a Knight of Malta ; a sweetmeat 
crier ; in thecorne?,^ French grenadier in the 
Pope's service; a trumpeter pQshorsebttkmtb^ 
skw Qf ab^. .Ontheforegniaiid.k.«ii iiiipr^ 
y|^tj>re jjioet s^gkiiiig e^x^tempore^ acconipaiiiei 
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ia^ tbe calasone instrument^ wi(h a dwarf beg- 
gmg» Near tbe Obelisk are two Italiaii barb^ 
masked^ imitating a French abb6 aiici his vtiet-; 

the abbe is looking with scorn at the car with 
music ; a dignitary of the cliurch, with his cross 
and muff) is walling near*" 

The second pietwe carries us before tbe palace 
Ruspoli in the Corso, where there is a good view 
of the horse-race and masquerade. The city 
marshal is i& attendance as a kmd of orderly to 
reeeive tbue eommands of s^angers admklied to 
the Ruspoli balcony : the whole scene is some- 
thing motley. ^ A demon selling horns by the 
side of a girl in male attire ; a flower-girl ddressed 
i& laurel leanres ; a girl witb* a book and' wmd ; 
a fortune-teller ; a boy and dog masked." It h 
customary on occasions such as this for lawyers 
to appear in the dress of Funch, and enter into 
yritty disputatims ; an encounter of this kind is* 
represented ; a notary is near with his papers ; a 
ebirro, or spy, is at hand ; a Roman tradesman 
1/irrapt in his cloak listens, while a Punchy .ga^ 
bnting a la%r iii discovered txvbe a^ friaiyand Bt 
boy nrrites bis-'name o» his back. Tbe scene 

altogether bustling and lifelike. 

The third picture exhibits the humours of a 
borsenrace without piders : the horses- are traij^d 
to tbe task-; small spim ar^ fiMd on tiheir baeks^^ 

so as to prick them forward ; the narrowness of 
tbe street keeps them on the course, and they 
aser stopped at the- winiiing-pasi by blanAn^ 
atretehed beftve thete: the natteral spirif of 
animal causes him to bite and kick, and strive as 
much as^ may be ta get to the end of tbe stigo^ 
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The governor stands ready to give the prize to 
ti»e vietor ; a man on an as courier^ in driving 
throiigfa the ciwd, upsets an abb€ gallanting a 
lady ; a gentleman passing, in aiding the latter, 
discovers her to be his wife ; one of the Pope's 
guards is smiling at the sight : near them is a 
Paadi eating macaroni, Spaniards and French*^ 
men saluting, a German drinking, and a Bolo- 
gnese doctor offering his services. In the middle 
a Roman jockey is telling an English brother of 
his craft hovr barbarous it is to force horses- to 
ron with men on their backs;" — the latter, of 
course, is laughing. 

' The fourth and last of the series shows the 
tictor horse conducted to- receive bis covering of 
brdcadei the reward of his triumph: a consta* 
ble clears the way ; and the surrounding groups 
are as motley as in the other pieces. 
' * iSudh* weite the pictures- which this Scottidi 
'avtist" drew of Rome and hev people, during 
their days of merriment and revelry. They ap- 
proach, in their nature, to caricatures ; nor has 
-he dways been aUe, as seme of my veaders nu^ 
bwB dkesidy guessed, to«te)l the-sVory witii tike 
pencil, so clearly he has described it with 
the pen. The Italian horseboy, who* ridiculea 
tdie bevbarity of the English practioe of ran^ 
isiog Imms wM a load of flesiiy bones, boots, 
•and spurs, on their backs, might be talking of 
^y thing else, for aught that his looks express 
-tov^tho contralT* Thi9 kind- of del«sion> how* 
m>ety k cmmm^ to- m\ut» t 06e sentiment 

•amd story^ where others can only see figures ; 
tmi suppose they have made every thing plain^ 
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when all, save to themselves, is mysterious. 
The Mercury putting oiF his sandals* on the titJe^ 
page of the " Diversions of Pdrley/* appeived in 
the eyes of Horne Tooke to be putting them on. 

It is to these four prints» and some lialf 
4ozen more, representing the manners and cus- 
toms of the Italians, that Allan owes his name 
of the Scottish Hogarth. But the works on which 
his hope of fame depends are of a different cha- 
tacter ; they go deeply into the social feelings 
and rustic manners of his native land, and are not 
at all of tlie caricature race ; in truth, they are 
akin to the inimitable works of Wilkie, of which, 
they may be called the forerunners. 

We are not prepared to say that Rome, with 
her paintings and statues, was beneficial to Allan. 
For the art which he studied there, his native 
land, when he returned to it, offered no market. 
Runciman had already experienced the de- 
lusion of all such dreams in Scotland ; and Fu-* 
seli, his friend, was now proving, that England 
cared little for historic aspirations. That AllaOy 
however, had indulged in hopes of historic faine, 
we have his own words to prove. He laments, 
in writing to Gavin Hamiltor^, that he found little 
or no opportunity of practising at home those 
precepts in painting which he learned while ^ in 
Rome ; and laments, as scores have since done^ 
over the universal rage for mere portraiture. 
Let us dismiss then, without further remark, all 
his attempts in the classical department ; all his 
copies of other men's w6rks, whether in OS or 
in crayons; be silent about his landscapes, whether 
Scottish or Italian ; nay^ pass over, without ob«»; 
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jifiBrvatkiD^ the two years during which he lived 
in 'London^ masiufacturing^ portraits ; and coofirey 
Umatonoe to Edinburgh, where, oh the 14th' ^ 

June, 1786, he was installed Master of the Aca 
demy of Arts, — a situation made vacant by the 
death 0f Bunciman, and which his talents and 
Monirements seemed well fitted to addrn. 

We have heard, however, that Allan, as master 
of the Academy, neither merited censure nor de- 
eded praise* His style of drawing was even less 
correct than tihat of Runciman* His manners 
were winning ; but he had not the art of exciting 
enthusiasm in his disciples. He filled this office 
with fair esteem and no more, for ten years. 
- His mcome was smali^ but his wants were 
few, and he had now leisure to plan and ac^ 
complish a work, which, we understand, had 
been present to his thoughts in early life. This 
wito a» 'edition 4}f Allan Ramsaf's Ge»ti6 Shep- 
hetd; dlucltnifed with landscapes tfnd groups, 
copied from the sdene where the pastoral drama 
is laid, and from the peasantry of its glens. To 
do this well, he began the right way* he visited 
^iiievF UftU^ Habbie*^ Hdw^ and e^ery hill, dale, 
tree, stream, and cottage, which could be ad-* 
mitted into the landscape of the poet. He 
eopi^d 'whatever seemed suitable^ with fidelityj 
0sm ^as' 'cdd vmeti and' women Neftme iii^ondieritirg 

around him, he admitted their faces freely into 
his sketches, and made use of them afterwards, 
in his finished drawings* Griaud's farm-house, the 
McMik's uBonii the Washing Greeny 

H8(bMe^-'Hi9^, New Hall House, and that little 
-J VOL. VI.- / w . * ' ' • ' - ' 
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breast-deep basin in the burn, called Peggy's 
Pool, were all carefully drawn. He was ac- 
companied on this excursion by his friend. 
Captain Campbell of Glencross, whose looks he 
complimented in the face of Sir William Worthy- 
This was his way throughout. As the philosopher 
refosed a candle, and desired to look at the moon 
by her own light, inlike manner the artist imagined 
he ought to make the living inhabitants represent 
those shepherds and shepherdesses,— shrewd old 
men and sagacious old wives,— through whom 
Ibe poet had given life and beauty to his land- 
scape. But though the hills, woods, and streams, 
were those of which Ramsay had sung — the 
Paties and the Peggys^ the Glauds and the 
Symons, the Mauses imd the Madges of the 
pastoral, the creations of the Muse, in the spirit, 
but not in the express image, of rustic nature,, 
were passed away and gone. He resolved, how-> 
ever, to make common-place peas^its do l^e 
duty of poetic ones ; " all the figures,'' said his 
brother, being copied from individual nature* 
ipre portraits." 

In his dedication to Hamilton, he says, You 
must take these designs as a specimen of my oc- 
cupations : the country gives no encouragement 
to heroic or historic subjects, and I am glad, 
therefore, to work in a humbler line ; and, with- 
out descending to mean and low objects, give a 
correct representation of ordinary life, which 
may be made pleasing and instructive as well 
as morally tiseful. It seems to be essential tch- 
wards the advancement of the art of paint- 
ing in any country, that the country itself 
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should furnish good models, in nature, for the 
imitation of the artist. In this respect Great 
Britain has some advantages and some disad- 
vantages. The youth of both sexes are, in 
general, well formed, well coloured, and of 
graceful proportions ; but in the middle stages of 
life, and in old age, our natural models are greatly 
deficient both in action and expression. We 
rarely see in this country a countenance like that 
of a Franciscan, or an Italian beggar, so full of 
character and expression, and so useful to the study 
of history painting. Yet the nature we have, 
with the assistance of ancient models, which may 
be easily procured by casts from the best of the 
Greek statues and busts» is fully sufficient for ^1 
the purposes of study, and might lead to great 
improvement even in historical painting, were 
that the general taste of the public." 

If Allan expected to find poetic characters 
ready made; whose forms and expression he had 
only to copy into his pictures, he looked for 
what no one has hitherto found. But it can- 
not be denied that the hills and glens of 
Scotland abound with original characters: the 
universal polish^ which society seems now in 
a fair way of receiving, and which wears the 
impress of originality out of man, as circu- 
lation smooths down the king's head on iag 
coin, has not yet penetrated into the remote 
vales and pastoral districts: where twenty men 
are met together they present as many distinct 
characters* Of these Wilkie found more in Fife 
alone^ than enabled him^ to establish an immortal 

D 2 . 
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name: but hA never dreamed that he shoaUl 
find them quite suited to his purpose ; he saw 
from the first that he must tamper with nature a 

little — add to this, and withdraw from that — 
shed more light here, and give deeper shade 
there, than the green of Pitlessie, with all its rus« 
tic wealth of character, could furnish. 

Nor is this the only point on which David Allan 
seems to have gone a wandering. " Ramsay, it 
is well known," he observes, " composed his 
Gentle Shepherd in the neighbourhood of the 
Pentland Hills, where the shepherds to this day 
sing his songs, and the old people remember him 
reciting his verses. I have studied the same cha-* 
racters on the same spot, and I find that he has 
drawn faithfiiUy, and with taste, from nature. 
This, likewise, has been my model pf imitation ; 
and while I attempted in these sketches to ex- 
press the ideas of the poet, I have endeavoured 
to preserve the costume, as nearly as possible, by 
an exact delineation of such scenes and persons 
as he had in his eye." The hills are eternal, 
and so are the streams, but man and his manners 
are as changeable as the clouds ; and the cos- 
tume of 1788, even in these Pentland glens, must 
have differed widely from that of 1720, when 
Ramsay's poem was written. 

On the whole^ though he has not in all bis 
delineations come quite up to the " rudely rustic 
witty grace'' of Ramsay, he has shown much of 
tihe right spirit ; if he has failed in personiQrmg 
rustic elegance, he has been more successful in 
rustic humour ; and in his cottage scenes he has 
not been often surpassed. These designs are 
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twelve in number ; of these four are but or- 
dinary either in conception or drawing; four 
more show original feeling, and an intimate 

acquaintance "with rustic characters and rural 
things ; and the remaining four, particularly 
where age is depicted, would do honour to 
any painter of humble life. The Gentle Shep- 
herd represents humble Scottish life ; and, with 
many defects, has been pronounced, by one 
whose judgment cannot be questioned, the only 
pastoral of nature in the language. The scenes 
are full of life and teeming with incident ; and 
the story which they contain has now kept 
its hold of the heart of Scotland for a hundred 
years* 

The first print shows Patie admonishing Roger 
respecting success in love : he holds up his 

^< Dainty whistle, with a pleasant sound,'* 

in his lefl hand, extends the other to the ne« 
glected pipe of his friend, and is supposed to be 

uttering those lines regarding wealth which have 
since become proverbial, — 

" He that lias just enough can souiully sleep; 
The o'ercome only fashes folk to keep.*' 

Roger lies disconsolate on the grass, cannot look 

his companion in the face, and seems resolved to 
be miserable : his sheep are in the distance ; and 
bis dog — one of the finest that we have seen — 
watches the flock, now disregarded by its master. 

The second print introduces us to Peggy and 
Jenny : and here we begin to perceive the defi- 
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ciency of beauty in the actual shepherdesses of 
Pentlmd Glen : these maidens are clumsy <afea^ 
tui*es to say the least. The stream trotting past, 
the clothes laid out to whiten, and the waterfall 
in the distance, *^ which makes a singing din," ^re 
the best parts of the picture. 

•The third print brings Glaud and Symon on 
the stage : the latter is exclaiming, — 

" And tent me now, auld l)ov, 
I *ve gathered news will kittle your mind wi' joy.'* 

Glaud, more fat and ample of paunch than be- 
comes a Muirland farmer, sits on his sod seat^ 
looking curiously into the face of Symoni who, 
calling in the aid of his thumb and finger to help 
his speech, demonstrates by both the occurrence 
of unlooked for things ; his very hands seem to 
say, Put that and that together. The thin bent 
figure of the' one contrasts well with the jolly- 
form and gladsome visage of the other: Symon 
is thorouglily Scotch; Glaud looks as if he had 
been a sojourner southward of the border. 

The fourth desigi^ shows Allan in his strength : 
his old women are as good as Gerard Dow's, — all 
nature, oddity, and originality. Mause is seated in 
the sunshine at the door of her little lonely cot- 
tage, spinning on a roke^ or distaff ; her thoughts 
seem not with the work in hand; they have, it is 
likely, travelled to^.Peggy, her ain sweet lady — 
her young bonnie bairn." All is composed around 
her; the cat sits winking and contented; the 
chickens feed under the shelter of their motheir's 
wing ; and all is in repose save Bauldy, who, be- 
lieving Mause to be a witch, comes for a cast of 
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her skill, yet seems afraid of venturing into the 
presence of one capable of working such mis- 
chievous pranks, and who 

*^ Gets the wyte of a' falls ouU** 

The fifth piece brings Patie and Pe^gy together ; 
but the artist has failed in delineating with ele- 
gance " two true lovers in a dale:" the heroine 
wants beauty, and the Gentle Shepherd wants 
passion : there is nothing to be commended in 
the design, save the figure of old Madge shouting 
in the distance to bring the young shepherdess 

home Sir William Worthy appears in the sixth 

sketch disguised as a wandering seer ; in foreteH* 
ing the fortune of the Gentle Shepherd, his mys-* 
tical language excites the wonder of Peggy and 
Jenny, and wild astonishment in Madge^ who^ 
aware of his meaning, seems to cry, 

' Awa ! awa ! the dell's owre grit wi' you*" 

It has not escaped the notice of those who like 
this design, that the artist has indicated the birth 

of the Gentle Shepherd by hanging the ballad of 
Gill Morice on the wall, and the antiquity of 
his lineage by the song of Chevy Chase. — In the 
seventh print, where Roger has an interview 
with Jenny, both figures are good, and the ex- 
pression in keeping with the poet. The shep- 
herd appears humble and supplicatory, and the 
shepherdess wears a look of quiet humour, which 
suits the words ; — 

" And what would Roger say, if he could speak? *' 
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Perhaps Jenny has a touch too much of the 
virago ; the inanimate nature of the landscape is 
worthy of the rest. — Madge, Mause, and Bauldy 
are brought before us in the eighth print ; and 
here Allan needs not shrink from a comparison 
with almost any other painter of the humorous. 
The reader must remember the scene in which 
Bauldy comes rejoicing to tell Mause that Patie 
has become a " braw rich laird," and as such will 
scorn the humble Peggy, who must fall to his 
own share without either witchcraft or conjura- 
tion ; with the quarrel which ensues between him 
and Madge. Bauldy is yelling in pain and terror 
under the roke of the incensed spinster, who is 
exclaiming, — 

Auld roudes ! filthy fallow, I sliall auld ye.'* 

His dog takes his part, and pulls her back by the 

petticoat, while Mause gravely stays, or rather 
pretends to stay her. The effect of the group 
IS much heightened by Glaud and Symon enjoying 
the sight over <^ the stackyard dike." 

There is considerable softness in the ninth 
print, where Patie assures Peggy of the conti- 
nuance of his love. The merit, whatever it 
amounts to, belongs, however, to the lady : the 
lover is a lout. — The tenth design we consider as 
one of the most successful. It embodies these 
graphic lines i — 

Wliile Peggy laces up her bosom fair, 
With a blue snood Jenny binds up her hair; 
, Glaud, by his morning ingle, takes a beck, 

The rising sun shines motty through the reek ^ 
\ A pipe his mouth, the lasses please his een, 
^ And now and then his Joke maun intervene." 
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Though day has only begun, an old female do- 
mestic is making porridge : a shepherd, who 
must be early to the hill, has filled his bicker,, 
ivhich, half asleep as he is, he is emptying again^ 
in all the haste that food as hot as liquid fire will 
allow. His dog begs in vain for a mouthful. 
The cock and hens are about to make their exit 
ta the croft or the stackyard* Glaud sits with a 
face full of glee, looking at Peggy and Jenny 
bedizening themselves. We would have liked 
Peggy better, had she been lacing her bodice 
instead of putting a rose m ber bosom. The re*^ 
maining scenes require no particular description* 
Of these designs, and the way in which he 
prepared the plates for the work, Allan thus 
fi^eakft:-— <^ I have engraved them in the manner 
caUed aquatinta, — a late invention, which has been 
brought to much perfection by Mr. Paul Sandby. 
A painter finds his advantage in this method, in 
which the pencil may be associated with the 
graver. It will be easily seen that I am not a 
master in the mechanical part of this art ; but my 
chief intention was not to offer smooth and ex- 
pensive engravings^ but expressive and charac- 
teristic designs. How far I have succeeded it 
does not become me to say." The artist was 
not mistaken : the engraving is rude and rough, 
and quite unlike the smooth and brilliant work 
produced now. It is, nevertheless, iiill of nature^ 
which is a compensation for many defects. Tlie 
poem, united with its illustrations, was beauti- 
fully printed in quarto by the Foulises. It wa& 
one of the first works of that kind which Scot* 
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land had produced, and made the name of Allan 
popular all over the north. * 
• He was now in his forty-fifth year. His Aca< 

demy had a fair proportion of students, and 
yidided him as much as enabled him to maintain* 
a house, and establish something like a studio^ 
A little money arose, too, from such friends as 
reckoned him skilful in portraits ; and as the suc- 
cess of his illustrations for Ramsay opened a new 
field of adventure, he was emboldened to think 
of matrimony, and accordingly, in the month of 
October, 1788, took unto wife Shirley Welsh, 
the daughter of a carver and gilder in Edinburgh. 
The lady was much his junior ; but she loved 
die art in which her husband laboured, admired 
his productions too, and, though his person was 
otherwise than alluring, she proved a dutiful 
wife during her short trial of eight years. 

Allan's duties in the Academy hindered him 
not from turning his thoughts to other works ; 
his mind teemed with subjects, domestic and his- 
torical. Among the latter we may mention the 
^ Escape of Queen Mary from Lochleven Castle," 
and add to them his sketches in pencil, or in ink, 
of some of the most beautiful scenes in Scotland, 
such as Castle Campbell, Stirling from Alloa, Tul- 
liallen CasCle, the High Street of Edinburgh, and 
many others, forwhich we are afraid he had neither 
skill nor colours. His homely subjects deserve 
more attention. The principal were, The High- 
land Dance," « The Scotch Wedding," and " The 
Repentance Stool," — the idea of which last, it is 
said, he took from a satiric poem on that subject, 
by Fenny cuik, called Kome's Legacy to the Kirk 
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of Scotland/' though it is more likely to have been 
suggested by what he must often have seen with 
his own eyes, and which has been rendered fa- 
miliar to English readers by the verse of Burns. 
Of these, the " Wedding " is the best : it is full of 
sedate joy^ quiet humour, and boisterous glee^ 
nor is it wanting in that sort of wit which belongs 
more to the hand than tothehead. Itwas engraved 
in large, and exhibited over Scotland. The like* 
ness was universally acknowledged ; and few who 
saw it could resist open laughter. Such subjects, 
whether in actual flesh and blood, or seen through 
the medium of the pen or the pencil, have long 
been dear to the peasantry of the north* In the 
^ Christ's Kirk on the Green/' from the hand of 
King James, we have a bridal scene which, for 
life, humour, merriment, and mischief, no poet 
has surpassed ; nor is the continuation by Kam- 
say much inferior, though we recognise a coairser 
feeling. But, what is more akin to our subject, 
there is a very curious and anmsing picture of a 
" Scotch Wedding," extant still in Drummond 
Cflstle, painted not later than 1650. The draw-> 
ing of the figures is far from correct ; but it is, 
perhaps, the earliest work of the kind existing. 
The name of the artist is Gordon; probably James 
Gordon of Rothiemay, who made several views 
of Edinburgh, with one of Aberdeen, and had 
them engraved in Holland. 

The " Penny Wedding," of which Allan gives us 
such a lively image, was in his time common in 
Scotland, and was one of the many wa3n3 which 
the peasantry had of awakening mirth and giving 
«< ^ day s*discharge to care/' As soon as a couple 
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of rustics were proclaimed in the kirk, some nimble- 
footed friend was employed to summon the coun-* 
try round to the bridal. A large bam was 
cleared of its grain; split sticks were stuck in 
the walls to hold candles ; a table was placed at 
the upper end for the graver guests, and all that 
remaiaedof space was surrendered freely to those 
who paid a shilling, and desired to dance or be 
social. The bride was queen of the night till the 
hour of stocking-throwing came. People of con- 
dition mingled* with the peasantry; the high* 
bom damsel <^ set, and reeled, and crossed, and 
cleeket," with the ploughman — while a shepherd 
girl went down her two dozen couple of a country 
dance with the lord or a laurd, just as it happened. 
The money raised went -to discharge the cost of 
music and refreshments ; and, according as the 
young pair were liked, they found a larger or 
smaller surplus to enable them to begin house- 
keeping. 

Burns had commenced his short and bright 
career, when the rustic pictures of Allan began 
to take the public attention : he was among the 
foremost to perceive in the painter much of the 
truth and nature of which he was himself a wor- 
shipper ; and although aware of a deficiency in 
elegance and beauty, regarded, probably, the 
presence of fun and humour as a sufficient com- 
pensation. During the period in which the poet 
wrote his incomparable lyrics, it occurred to 
Thomson, the proprietor of the work for which 
they were designed, that he might bring in the 
hand of our painter to illustrate the choicest 
scenes in Scottish song ; some dozen or so were 
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accordingly produced; and several of these em- 
body the Images, serious or comic, of Bums, 
One of the best is ^< John Anderson my Jo the 
group is truly comic : John is a personification 
of sly glee and domestic gladness — his eyes 
seem glimmering with a delight for which he 
cannot find utterance ; his wife, however, is a sad 
fright, — her aspect would become a scarecrow, 
yet it pleases her husband, and that is enough,* 
Another humorous subject was still more happily 
treated. Allan," says Thomson, has just 
sketched a charming design from Maggie Lauder. 
She is dancing with such spirit as to electrify the 
piper, who seems almost dancing too, while he is 
playing with the most exquisite glee." These, 
and others of the artist's designs, were submitted 
to Burns, who wrote the following letter to 
Thomson on the subject of the " stock and horn," 
a rude instrument of music which Allan was fond 
of putting into the hands of his shepherds : — 
Tell my friend Allan, that I much suspecthe has, 
in his plates, mistaken the figure of the stock and 
horn. I have, at last, gotten one, but it is a very 
rude instrument* It is composed of three parts : 
the stock, which is the hinder thigh-bone of a 
sheep, such as you see in a mutton-ham ; the horn, 
whidi is a common highland cow's horn, cut off 
at the smaller end until the aperture be large 
enough to admit tlie stock to be pushed up through 
the horn, until it be held by the thicker end of 
the thigh-bone ; and, lastly, an oaten reed, ex- 

* This John Anderson my Jo '* has been forgotten in 
that of Burnet, who has all the humour and more than the 
propnety of Allan. 
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actly cut and notched like that which you see 
every shepherd-boy have when the corn-stems 
are green and full grown. The reed is not made 
&st in the bone, but is held by the lips, and 
plays loose in the smaller end of the stock ; while 
the stock, with the horn hanging on its larger end, 
is held by the hands in playing. The stock has 
six or seven ventiges on the upper side, and one 
back ventige, like the common flute. This of 
mine was made by a man from the braes of 
Athole, and is exactly what the shepherds wont 
to use in that country. If Mr. Allan chooses^ 
I will send him a sight of mine, as I look on 
myself to be a kind of brother brush with him, 
* Pride in poets is nae sin and I will say it, 
that I look on Mr. Allan and Mr. Burns to be 
the only genuine and real painters of Scottish 
costume in the world," 

As the work of illustration went on, the poet 
found other opportunities of commending the 
designs of the painter. <^ Woo'd and married an' 
a'," — he says, in oneof his letters, — " is admirable ; 
the grouping is beyond all praise. The expression 
of the figures, conformable to the story of the 
ballad, is absolutely faultless perfection. I next 
admire Turnimspike." One of the best, perhaps, 
is The Gaberlunzie Man. The gladsome looks of 
the ' paukie auld carle,* the joyous surprise of 
the young woman in recognising youth and 
strength where she had expected notching better 
than weariness and woe, and the grave solicitude 
of the matron in matters of household economy, 
unite to form a picture of true natural humour 
and humble life. The songs of Scotland — those 
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of the olden minstrels'and of Burns^ — ^would have 

presented a fine field for a painter equal to the 
task of catching truly and embodying naturally 
their perpetually blending moods of humour and 
pathos ; but Allan, with all his talents, was defi- 
cient in that '*art unteachable" of communicating 
grace and loveliness to the creations of the 
mind ; his touch was too gross to give the more 
delicate hues of feeling and of fancy, and, though 
he delineated the coarser features of the offspring 
of the Muse with considerable skill, it must be 
acknowledged that the task of painting in the 
varied spirit of the lyric poetry of the north is 
yet to be performed. 

The fame which Allan acquired by >these 
works soothed him during the slow sapping 
progress of a dropsical complaint, accompanied 
by an asthma, which arose from anxious applica- 
tion in a line of study requiring head and hand. 
His bodily strength was never great, nor had he 
any liking to the exercises of walking or riding, 
by which health is preserved and vigour confirmed. 
After an illness, of which he scarcely knew him- 
self the commencement, he died August 6. 1796, 
in the fifty-third year of his age, leaving one 
daughter, named Barbara Anne, and a son, Da-« 
vid, who went out a cadet to India in the 
year 1806. 

In person this painter was under the middle 
size, of a slender make, whh a long coarse face 
pitted by the small-pox, and hair of the colour of 
sand. His eyes were large and prominent, with- 
out animation or fire; his nose was long and 
high ; his mouth wide ; and his whole exterior 
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mean and unpromising. On a stranger who met 
Allan in the street, such is the impression his 
looks would have left; but in company to his 
liking he was anodier sort of person ; his large 
eyes grew bright and penetrating ; his manners 
pleasing, and his conversation open, gay, and 
humorous, inclining to satire, and replete with 
observation and anecdote. On the antiquities 
and literary history of his country he had em- 
ployed much of his leisure time, and delighted 
to discourse ; he boldly pronounced the stock and 
horn, of which Burns gave him an account, to be 
an instrument too rude for producing true music, 
and fit only for " routing and roaring." 

As a painter, his merits are of a limited 
nature ; he neither excelled in fine drawing nor 
in harmonious colouring, and grace and grandeur 
were beyond his reach. He painted portraits — 
which are chiefly remarkable for a^strong homely 
resemblance: he painted landscapes, but these 
want light and air ; and he attempted the histo* 
rical, but save in one picture, " The Corinthian 
Maid," all his efforts in that way were failures. 
His genius lay in expression, especially in grave 
humour and open drollery. Yet it would be 
difficult, perhaps, to name one of his pictures 
where nature is not overcharged; he could not 
stop his hand till he had driven his subject into 
the debatable land that lies between truth and 
caricature. He is among painters, what Allan 
Hamsay is among poets, — a fellow of infinite 
humour, and excelling in all manner of rustic 
drollery, but deficient in fine sensibility of con* 
ception, and little acq^uainted with lofty eaiotion 
m high im£^ij[iati9ik 
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He whose life I am about to write was one of 
those men who rise to eminence in the world 
more from skill in various departments, than from 

original excellence in any one. The man who, 
without much presumption, wrote himself painter, 
critic, fabulist, and biographer, merits a memoir 
such as may exhibit his character, and illustrate 
his pretensions. 

James Northcote was born at Plymouth, in 
Devonshire, on the 22d d^ of October, 1746* At 
times he claimed descent from certain Northcotes 
who flourished nearly as far back as the Norman 
Conquest ; numbered sundry high-sheriffs of the 
county amongst his ancestors, and reckoned kin 
with Sir Clifford Northcote of P3mes : but in his 
cynical moods he contented himself with hum- 
bler ancestry. " All people," he could then say, 
<^ are sprung from somebody ; and even the 
Northcotes have an origin : in Devonshire there 
stood four cottages; one was called Eastcot, one 
Westcot, one Southcot, and one Northcot : I am 
of the latter house; and so there *s an honest 
descent, without help from the Heralds' Office.'' 
But the vanity of remote ancestry finally tri- 
umphed. He left £. 1 500, by will, to some one who 
exhibited, from parchments and tradition, a line 
of descent which reached to the days ^ William 
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the Conqueror. It was Us pleasure frequently 
'to talk of the old families, and importance of his 

native county. You are to consider," he said, 
^ that it is almost a peninsula, so that there is no 
thoroughfare, and people are, dierefore, more sta* 
'tiomary on one spot; for this reason they inter- 
marry among themselves, and you can trace the 
genealogies of families for centuries back. There 
are squires and gentry in that part of the world 
who have occu{Hed the same estates long befbre 
the Conquest, and who look down upon the Court- 
enays and others as upstarts." * 
• Whatever the remote ancestors of Northcote 
'Were, his father was a humble citizen of his na- 
tive place ; a little active man, a watchmaker, 
who lived in Market Street, and was well 
known to the inhabitants of Plymouth Dock, now 
Devonport, as he made it his business to wind 
up and regulate their clocks. " His house,*' says 
a person who knew him, " had two windows ; in 
one he exhibited watches under repair, and in the 
cither his wife exposed thread, tape, sleeve but- 

* Nortlicote loved strong expressions : the squires and 
gentry of Devonshire must have lived in' darkness when 
<he Cotirtenays were unknown, for Gibbon says he discerns 
their *<nobilityand opulence with the first rays of Jight." The 
Courtenays sat on the throne of Constantinople, and min* 
gled their blood with the royal families of England and 
France. Tiie great antiquity, however, of some of the 
country pjentlemen's families in Devonshire cannot be dis- 
puted. There is a rhymes for example, in every mouth there^ 
which says, — 

** When the Conqueror did come, 
Crokcr and Copplestone were at home.*' 
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tons, and such small mattes for sale : lie was ^ 
quiet and not ilUinformed man ; and as at that 

time coffee-houses were rarities, some of tlie bet- 
ter sort of inhabitants would resort to his shop^ 
and chat for an hour or two on the ordinary topics 
of the day." He was a man, too, of observation 
and sagacity. " My father used to say," ob- 
served the painter, " that there were people of 
premature ability, who soon ran to seed, and 
others who made no figure till they advanced in 
life. He had known several who were very clever 
at seventeen or eighteen, but who turned out 
nothing afterwards ; at that time of life the eiier- 
vescence and intoxication of youth did a great 
deal, but we required to wait till the gaiety and 
dance of the animal spirits subsided to see what 
people really were.'' 

James was the second son ; his elder brother, 
Samuel, made excellent watches, and improved 
the thermometer, but died early. There was a 
good grammar-school in those days in Plymouth 
Dock, under the direction of a clergyman ap- 
pointed by the corporation : enquiries have been 
made, but it does not appear that Northcote 
was a scholar there ; and none of his contempo- 
raries recollect his having been their companion 
in any school. It is supposed that he obtained 
the little instruction which he ever received 
from the minister of a dissenting meeting-house, 
an Unitarian, it is believed, of whose flock his 
father and mother were members. He has not 
said much about his parentage or his education, 
though he loved to talk about himself- " I never,*' 
he observed to HazUtt, *^ could learn my lesson 
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at school. My copy was hardly legible ; but if there 
was a prize to be obtained, or my father was to 
see it, then I could write a very fine hand, with 
all the usual flourishes. What I know of history 
and heraldry has been gathered up when I had 
to enquire into the subject for a picture ; if it had 
been set to me as a task, I should have forgotten 
it immediately." His scholarship was small : he 
not only knew no language but his own, but he 
even knew that imperfectly ; and fidse spelling, 
in spite of extensive reading, adhered to him 
till the last. " Jack the Giant Killer is the first 
book,'' said he, I ever read, and I cannot de« 
scribe the pleasure it gives me even now. I 
cannot look into it without my eyes filling with 
tears. It is to me, from early impressions, the 
most heroic of performances. 1 remember once 
not having money to buy it, and I transcribed 
it all out with my own hand. Had I been bred 
a scholar, Homer, I dare say, would have been 
my Jack the Giant-Killer." Money could not 
have been plentiful with North cote in his boyish 
days, for the price of The right valiant Cornish 
Man" was only a penny. 

On looking over his conversations, as recorded 
by Hazlitt, I see little that refers to his early 
[Studies in art : he was not one who delighted in 
relating how he laboured while a boy, or from 
whom he obtained his pencils, or to whom he 
was indebted for advice given in secret, or pic- 
tures lent to copy or imitate. I have heard that 
his progress was slow, and that all he produced 
was laboriously done : he had no first out-flash- 
ings ; he grew quietly up into eminence year by 
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year. His desire to be distinguished as an artist 

arose from the fame of Reynolds, whose friend- 
ship with the family of the Mudges made him 
much talked of in Devonport; and bis first at- 
tempts are said to have been portraits and out* 
lines, which some blamed and more commended. 
He was sixteen years old and irrecoverably an 
artist, when Sir Joshua Reynolds visited Devon* 
port, accompanied by Dr. Johnson. *^ I remem- 
ber," said Northcote, when he was pointed out 
to me at a public meeting, where a great crowd 
was assembled, I got as near to him as I could 
from the pressure 6f the people, to touch the 
skirt of his coat, which I did with great satisfac* 
tion to niy mind." This is sufficiently enthusiastic, 
and shows the resolute liking which already pos- 
sessed him for painting, if the turn whfch he 
showed &r art, his father saw for a time little 
but cause for sorrow and vexation : the old man 
was poor — so poor, that it was said by the mem- 
bers of a Uttle club to which he belonged, that 
in his supper with them he took his dinner. Be* 
sides, he was a dissenter, and dissenters were 
in those days rigid and zealous"; and it is not un- 
likely that the young artist found his darling 
pursuit regarded as a thing vain and frivolous by 
both father and mother. Even in the spirit of 
his own maxim, his father might dread that all 
this proceeded from the premature abilily, or 
mental intoxication, which sometimes appears la 
youth; we must not, therefore, blame him for 
doubting whether the light by which his son 
walked was light from heaven, but rather com-* 
mend him &r his anxiety, and for his apprenticing 
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the youth to his own business, in order that he^ 
might be enabled to earn his bread and be se^ 
cured against want. 

'Whatever were the motives^ Northc€>te waa 
subjected to the unwelcome task of cleaning and 
repairing watches. No one ever heard him speak 
of his skill in that buaness^ but it was sudi as 
satisfied his father; and when the point was 
gained, he was permitted, during his evening 
and morning hours of leisure, to follow his fa- 
vourite pursuit. He accordingly made drawings 
and portraits with such success, that his father 
relaxed in his rigidness; and when the neigh- 
bours began to enquire and applaud, he conde- 
scended to look on the sketches of fat Jack/' 
as he nicknamed his son, who was little and 
lean, and contrasted strangely with a tall and 
corpulent acquaintance whom the people of 
Devonport knew by that facetious phrase. ^ . 

.Though I>t(Nrthcote had stucUed much and 
drawn much, it is not clear that he made aa 
early choice of art for his profession. Like an- 
other genius of a higher order, he might ^ wisix 
to make it a staff, and not a crutch ; but, as. he 
grew in years and knowledge, the Muse who pre- 
sides over painting prevailed against any inclin- 
ation he might have had for succeeding his fath^ 
in regulatii^ the clocks of Devonport. Before the 
age of twenty-^e had released him from his in* 
denture, he had unconsciously fixed his election 
for life ; and though he still continued to foUovi; 
his business, he forsook it more and more till hie 
found himself strong enough in art to relinquish 

it entirely. The little that he had earned by 

« 
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trade was more than replaced by his pencil ; andi 
as he was admonished by the poverty of his* 
father to contract habits of care and economy, he^ 
raquired little to keep soul and body together, 
or to enable him to establish a small studio, and 
stock it witii colours, pencils, canvasses, and- 
drawings. His first painting^rcNMati has been de«i 
scribed as very small and mean ; and its squalid 
appearance contrasted strangely, in the eyes of 
every visiter, with the buoyant spirits of its po8-» 
lessor. He continued in Devonport- till he wa» 
fbor^^and-twenty years old : his acquirements: 
may be briefly described as consisting of a rude • 
knack at drawing character, without much feeling 
of true proportion, and a slight knowledge <^ 
colours, which he was inclined to lay on tbet 
canvass agreeably to a perverse notion of his own 
rather than according to the light and shade o£ 
nature. 

With the year 1771 the fortune of Northcote 

began to dawn. The friendship of Ur. John 
Mudge procured for him the notice of Reynolds ; 
and though it would appear that Sir Joshua 
idiook his head and shrugged his shoulders when 
he looked on his imperfect drawings and rude 
portraits, he was prevailed upon to admit him into 
his house as a student, and give him all the 
advantages of his gallery. ^ If I oiight now^? 
observes Northcote, be sofiered to say a little 
of myself, I would declare that I feel it next to 
impossible to express the pleasure I received in 
breathing, if it may be so said, in an atmosphere 
of art ; having been until this period entirely de»- 
barred not only from the practice of > the art 
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itself, but even from the sight of pictures of any 
excellence, as the county of Devon did not SLt 
that time abound with 8pecimras» and even diose 
few which are scattered about that county I had 
no opportunity of ever seeing ; and as, from the 
earliest period of my being able to make any 
observation, I had conceived Reynolds to be thie 
greatest painter that had ever livedo it may be 
conjectured what I felt when I found myself in 
his house as bis scholar.'^ It was not likely 
that Reynolds would take the admiration of his 
scholar amiss, more especially as he riiowed not 
only a proper enthusiasm for art, but such a 
spirit of study and labour as Sir Joshua had never 
before witnessed. He rose speedily into &vour ; 
he drew late and early ; he made experiments in 
light and shade, and his attempts began to draw 
the remarks of visiters ; nor were his shrewd and 
witty sayings unnoticed* It was soon rumoured 
in the drcles of art, that Reynolds had imported 
a Devonshire prodigy, who was likely to rival 
him in truth of character and beauty of co- 

The studio of Reynolds afforded other 

eilities of which Northcote had need, and of 
which he was sensible. " Among the many ad- 
vantages/' said he, which were to be gained in 
the house <tf Sir Joshuai one of the most consi-* 
derable certainly was the opportunity of improve- 
ment from the familiar intercourse which he 
perpetually kept up with the most eminent men 
of his time for genius and leaining." Northcote 
relates, that during the five years which be 
spent under tlie roof of Reynolds^ he was 
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treated quite as one of the family, and sat at 
the dinner-table which was lighted up by the 
wit of Burke and the wisdom of Johnson. This 
' statemrat has been modified by the explanation ' 
of Miss Gwatkin, one of the nieces of Reynolds, 
who says that her uncle's pupils dined by them- 
sdves when he had company at his table : when 
there were no visiters, they dined with the family, 
took one glass of wine, put back then* chairs, and 
retired. She felt surprised, she observed, at what 
Northcote had said in his Memoirs of Sir Joshua, 
about conversations which occurred when he 
could not have been present ; and she imagined 
that he got them from her aunt, Miss Reynolds, 
who was partial to her townsman, and liked to 
hear him talk. 

He not only studied under the roof of Rey- 
nolds, but attended the Royal Academy, where 
he drew from sculpture, and afterwards from the 
living model. He was quick in perceiving the 
defecfts of his fellow-students, and slow in reme- 
dying his own. " The glaring defects of such 
works,^ said he, " have almost disgusted me with 
the profession* Is this, I said, what the art is 
made up of? How do I know that my own pro- 
ductions may not appear in the same light to 
others ? Nothing gave me the horrors so much 
as passing the old battered portraits at the doors 
of brokers' sliops, with the moniing sun shining 
full upon them. I was generally inclined to pro- 
long my walk, and put off painting for that day; 
but the sight of a fine picture had a contrary 
effect, and I went back and set to work with 
redoubled ardour." That his early productions 
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appeared crude and ill-digested to others, I 
have been assured by some who studied along 
with him. The want of decision and tnith in his. 
outline was an early fault which, with all his skill, 
he could never mend ; though, like his master, 
Sir Joshua, he strove, when his palette was pre^ 
pared, to conceal it in colour. The sharp admoK 
nitions which he received gave him a disKke to 
the Academy, and in after-life he thus entered his 
testimony against it: — " When the Royal Aca- 
demy first began, one would have supposed t^iai 
tbe nienibers were so many angels sent from 
heaven to fill the different situations : now the 
difficulty is to find any body fit for them ; and 
deficiency is supplied by interest, intrigue, and 
cabal. Not that I object to the individuds neitfaer. 
As Swift said, I like Jack, Tom, and Harry very 
well by themselves, but altogetlier they are not 
to be endured." 

Of his studies under the eye of Sb Joshua^ 
he relates that, for the sake of practice, he painted 
the portrait of one of the female servants. The 
likeness was so strong, that it was recognised by 
a large macaw, which Reynolds introduced in se^ 
veral of his pictures. The bird had no good 
)ivill to the maid-servant; and the moment he 
saw her portrait, he spread out his wings, and 
ran in fury, and bit at the &ce. Perceiving that 
ht made no impression, he struck at the hand, 
and then looked behind, and, lowering his wings, 
walked off. Sir Joshua observed/' said Nartti- 
cote, that it was as extraordinary an instance 
as the old story of the bunch of grapes." 
t As Northcote s knowledge increased, his con* 
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fidence increased also : he began to question the 
{BTopriety of directions given to the students, re- 
gardbg ooIoutb, by aae of the visiters. Sir Joshua 
looked at him, and said, " He is a sensible man, 
and but an indifferent colourist. There is not a 
mao on earth who has the least notion of colour* 
ii^ : we all of us have it equally to seek for^ and 
find out — as, at present, it is totally lost to the art." 
Consolatory words to Northcote ! His colouring 
had improved, and now and then he touched off a 
bdt to the liking of his master ; but these were 
lucky hits — the oflspring of chance rather than 
of principle: he began in the dark, and had not 
yet got into full light. Having questioned the 
sldUof a common member of the Academy, he 
ventm-ed to give advice to the President. He 
had observed, that the colours which parted bril- 
liantly from his master's brush soon lost their 
glow on the canvass* I once humbly en- 
deavoinred/f said he, <^ to persuade Sir Joshua to 
abandon those fleeting colours, lake and carmine, 
which it was his practice to use in painting the 
flesh, and to adopt vermilion in their steady as. in" 
finil^y more durable ; although, perhaps, not so 
exactly true to nature as the former. I remciiiber 
he looked on his hand, and said ^ I can see no 
vermilion in flesh.' I replied, ^ But did not Sir 
Godfrey Kneller always use vermilion m his flesh 
odour?' Sir Joshua answered, ratlier sharply, 
^ What signifies what a man used who could not 
colour ? ^ You may use it if you will.' 

Accept what Northcote gained from such testy 
conversations, or gathered from the practice of 
Sir Joshua^ he was not likely to make much 
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progress in natural colouring, under one who 
considered his knowledge as a part of his for- 
tune, and concealed it as a spell, which to reveal 
would undo him. " He would not suffer me,'' 
says his pupil, " during the whole time I resided 
in his house, to make use of any other materials 
than the common preparations of colour, just as 
we have them from the hands of the colour* 
man ; and all varnishes, and every kind of expe- 
riment, were strictly prohibited. Likewise all 
his own preparations q£ colour were most care- 
fully concealed from my sight and knowledge, 
and perpetually locked secure in his drawers ; 
thus never to be seen or known by any one but 
himsel£" Sir Joshua might have safely allowed 
Northcote to make his own experiments in co- 
lours; for he had not the patience necessary for 
prolonged investigation. He was noted, early in 
life, for a too great readiness of reply to all who xio« 
ticed defects in his works. He had a reason at 
hand for all he did ; and the most patient soon grew 
weary of instructing one so very wise and inge* 
nipus. The term, too, of five years, which North- 
cote had in his own mind allowed for study 
under Sir Joshua, was fast expiring : and he began 
to look forward to the time when he might make 
use of any colours he pleased, and have recourse 
to all manner of expenments. ^< The latter end of 
the year 1775 was now arrived," he observes, 
when it only wanted a few months of five years 
that I had been with him, and when I also ap- 
proached the twenty-ninth year of my age, and I 
thought it high time for me to do something for 
niy^lf at so late 'a period in the life of jsl pufsl. 
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having been prevented, by many causes, from be- 
ginning my studies as a painter in early youth." 
He intimated his wish to his master, when Sir 
Joshua, with a gentleness in his manner, said, he 
thought I was now well able to do for myself. I 
replied, that I was very sensible of the obligations 
I owed him, and that I would stay any time longer 
lie should think proper, if I could be of any ser- 
vice to him. Sir Joshua said, by no means, as I 
had already done him much service. I answered, 
that I feared I had not been of so much service 
to him as I wished ; but that it 'was solely from my 
want of power, and not inclination. Sir Joshua 
was so very obliging as to say, that I had been 
very useful to him, more so than any scholar that 
had ever been with him ; and added, * I hope we 
shall assist each other as long as we live/" 

Of his employment in the gallery of Reynolds, 
it is less necessary to give any detailed account, 
sbee he was only allowed to touch subordinate 
parts, prepare grounds, or make copies for his 
own benetit in practice and pocket. He disliked 
the drudgery of copying ; and observed, with a 
sneer, " Copying pictures is like plain work 
among women : it is what any body can do, and 
therefore nothing but a bare living is to be got 
by it." He confessed, that, in common with 
many students, he was startled when he first 
began to copy from the living figure in the 
Academy: his companions were not slow in 
asserting, that he always eyed the female model 
with something like alarm in his countenance, 
and that his hand traced, in consequence, a very 
une^[uai and undecided line. From studies such 
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Ed these he retired into Devonshire, where hie 
remained nearly a year, painting portraits ibr 

ten or fifteen guineas each, with the purpose of 
raising a purse weighty enough to carry him 
into Italy. In this he was aided, it is surmised, 
by his elder brother, who had ah*eady acquired 
some notice, and was considered the truest genius 
of the family. With a little money in his pocket, 
with no knowledge of any language save his 
mother-tongue, with some letters of introduc- I 
tion to Roman artists in his hand, and with un- I 
bounded confidence in his own fortunes, he set 
out for Italy in the year 1777. 

In after-life/, when instructing a student, wllo 
was on the wing for Rome, what masters to study, 
and what galleries to visit, he added, " But remem- 
ber, young man, your chief object is to steals* 
With something of the same purpose, Northcote 
crossed the Alps* He had seen the memorandum 
books of Reynolds, in which the most natural | 
and noble attitudes of figures and heads from 
other masters were noted down to be employed 
in future works of his own ; and it conld not have 
escaped one so observing, that his master had 
wrought many of them into portraits, male and 
female. It has been said of Pope, that in 9XL 
his brethren there is not one happy turn which 
he has not imitated ; and it may be said of 
Sir Joshua, that he transferred to his own can- 
vass all the lucky hits and studied esccellencMB 
of light and shade which he saw amongst the 
great masters of Italy. But to steal is one 
thing, and to steal wisely another. To borrow 
deep colouring from Titian^ or divme tiioughlt 
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£rom Kaphaely recjpred skill little short of their 
iswiu The rogueries of art require to be dex<> 
terously done: a celestial hand alone can pur- 
loin from the gods. He always spoke with plea- 
sure of his journey. There may be sin/' said 
hef *^ in ICome, as in all great capitals ; but in 
Farma^ and the remoter towns, they seem all 
one family. Their kindness to strangers is great. 
I travelled from Lyons to Genoa, and from Genoa 
to Rome, without speaking a word of the language^ 
and in the power of a single person^ without roeet^ 
ing with the smallest indignity : every where, both 
in inns and on the road, every attention was paid 
to my feelings^ and pains taken to make me 
comfortable." 

When he reached Rome, he went to the Sistine 
chapel, and paid homage, as his master had done, 
to the presiding spirit of the place* As he looked 
there and elsewhere, he felt that his dreams of 
portrait-painting were unsubstantial and unreal, 
compared to the glories which arose from historical 
compositions. The more he studied, the more he 
was convinced that little was lasting which had not 
its source in science and poetry ; and he surren- 
dered his feelings freely to this new impulse. \V ith 
all his enthusiasm, he perceived, what few artists 
have done; namely, thatneither repetitions of the 
antique would do in sculpture, nor imitations of 
Raphael in painting. " It is easy," said he, " to 
imitate one of the old masters. If you want to 
last, you must invent something. To do other* 
wise, is only pouring liquor from one vessel into 
another, that becomes staler every time. We are 
tir.ed of the antique ; the world wants something 
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niBW, and will have it ; no matter whether it be 
better or worse> if there is but aa in&sion of new 
life and spirit, it will go down to posterity. There 
is jNIichael Angelo: how utterly different from 
the antique, and in some things how superior I 
.;(here is his statue of Cosmo de* Medici leaning 
am his hand, in the Chapel of Su Loreiuso at £lo* 
rence : I declare it has that look of reality in it 
that it almost terrifies one to be near it. Is it 
not the same with Titian, Correggio, and Ra» 
phad ? These painters did not imitate one an- 
other, but were as unlike as possible, and yet 
were all excellent. Originality is neither caprice 
nor affectation. It is an excellence that is always 
to be found in nature, but has never had a plaee 
in art before*'' These sentiments do honour 
to Northcote, and are as plainly spoken as they 
are just and natural* In truth, we have madie 
mudi less process in art than we imagine. 
We have not yet approached the grandeur and 
godlike dignity of the great foreign masters ; we 
want poetic elevation ; we are behind in that ma-^ 
jestic siiaplicity and loftiness of invention wMcli 
belong to the prinees of the art* Nor do we 
make their direct and immediate appeals to the 
heart. There was a visible meaning in all they 
did. Thef painted no riddles; theymadeno bodies 
for the sal^ of making bodies, for they put souls 
into their figures: in short, they were utterly- 
unacquainted .with the art, in which too many 
excA, of making picturesque gronpe* They made 
ne shows of legs and musdes, though they hiad 
them in perfection. Sentiment prevailed over all. 
He has said little^ in his letters or converS'* 
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atlons, about his way of life or of study at Rome. 
I have heard that, aa necessity and nature united 
in making him economical, he lived meanly, ssao^ 
mted wkh none who were likdhfr to lead faim intt 
expenses; and as he copied for dealers or tra- 
vellers a number of the fevourite works of the Ita^- 
lian masters^ he improved his skill of hand, and 
Sialher inereased than diminiriiied tiie smn witfi 
which he started from England. Common apart- 
ments, common clothes, and common food, suf- 
ficed tor one who was too proud to ask aid from 
any source, and who had resolved to be independ^ 
ent. He formed the notion of uniting, on his re- 
turn to England, portrait with historical painting; 
making the income arising from the first pay, 
and more than pay, for the time bestowed on the 
second. He accordingly studied both. For know- 
ledge in likenesses, he had recourse to Titian, 
whom he joined Reynolds in declaring to be the 
supreme head of tli^ sdiool of portraiture. To 
gain an intimate acquaintance with the works of 
that master, he not only visited every collection 
in Jiome, but wandered over Italy. There were 
heaps, so he expressed it^ of Titian's pictures at 
Naples^ who pamted them for the Famese ftk 
rnily, " There is that fine one," said he to Haz- 
litt, which ^ou heard me speak of, — Paul the 
Third and his two natural sons, or nephews as 
they are called. My Ood t wlMt a Ioor it hag. 
The old man is sitting in his chair, and looking 
I2p to one of the sons, with his handa grasping the 
acmrdmt with his l<mg spider fingers, and seems 
to^ say, as plain as woiSs can speak, < You wretd% 
what do you want now?* while tlie young fellow 
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is advancing with an humble hypocritical air." So 
well did he store his 8ketch-booka» and ^tock Im 
memory with notes and memorandumf regatdiDg 
this favourite painter, that he was enabled, near 
forty years afterwards, to draw from them mata- 
jials for the Life and Times of Titian.*' 

His observations^on the source of Italian inqpDS- 
ation in art are just and profound. It is but mr, 
however, to state, that, if they were made during 
his stay at Rome, they were neither uttered nor 
written till the year 1828^ whea other critics bdd 
given breath to similar sentimaits. As to lofly 
history," he observes, " our religion scarcely allows 
it» The Italians had no more genius for painting, 
. nor a greater love of pictures, than we ; but tb^ir 
church was the foster-*mother of the fine'artfu 
Being the most politic and powerful establishment 
in the world, they laid their hands on all t^at 
could allure and impress the minds of thapeo|i^> 
^music, painting, ardiitecture, ceremonies ; aad 
' this produced a succession of great artists and 
OPioble works, till the churches were filled, and 
^en they ceased* The genius of Italian art was 
nothing but the genius of popery i every thing at 
Rome is like a picture — is calculated for show. 
I remember walking through one of the by- 
£ti)eets near the V^atican, where I met some fn^ft 
(Cession in which the Pope was ; and all at onoe 
I saw a number of the most beautiful Arabian 
horses curvetting and throwing out their long 
tails iilfe^a vision, or part of a romance. AU a¥^ 
f pageants. -are BwthoIoBaew Fnir exhibiticm <xw 
jtpareJ witk-whatyou see at Rome. And then, to 
see the Pope give the beEy^ctipn i^iSt^iPetelk 
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-raising himself up, and spreading out his hands in 
'the form of a cro89, with an energy and dgnity 
4^8 if he wad giving a blesstng to the whole woridJ' 
Of Edwards the painter, he related, tliat, on going 
to see the Sistine chapel with Romney, he was 
80 htde moved by the beauty of the works around, 
that he turned on his heel, and exclaimed, Egad, 
'George, we're bit t'*— " Northcote spoke," says 
Hazlitt, " of his journey to Italy, of the beauty 
of the climate^ of the manners of the people, of 
'the imposing eifect of the Roman catholic re* 
ligion, of its fevomrableness to the fine arts, of 
the churches full of pictures, of the manner in 
which he passed his time, studying and looking 
into all the rooms in the Vatican : he had no fault 
to find with Italy, and no wish to leave it. 
Gracious and sweet was all he saw in her. 
. As he talked, he looked as if he saw the different 
c objects pass before him, and his eye glistened 
*with familiar recollections. '- He said Rafael 
did not scorn to look out of himself, or to be be- 
holden to others : he took whole figures from 
Massaccio to enrich his designs, hecsua^ all he 
' wanted was^ to advance the art^ and finndble 

* human nature. Afler he saw Michael Angelo he 
improved in freedom and breadth : all his works 

* are an effusion of the sweetness and dignity* of 
his oMrn eharacter/' Having painted a numbei^ of 
•portraits, male and female, some of which he left 
behind, he returned to England thtougli Florence, 
to whose gallery a£ heads he added his portrait; 

' fftiMl through Flanders, ftr the aake laf study ing in 
the colleotions which had the best works of 
V Hubens and Vandyke. . . * . i * 
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When, in the year 1780^ he re-appeared in 
London, he was welcomed warmly by ReynoMsy 
who asked him what he thought of Michael 
Angelo, and what were his own views in life. 
Northeote replied, For once that I went to 
loA at Raphael, I went twice to lode al 
Michael ; and, with respect to my own views, I 
am resolved to take a house and commence 
paiating portrait and history." Sir Josh ua praised 
am taste^ and also hia resolution ; and adrised him 
to take a house in Leicester Fields, and set up hs 
easel beside his old master. But circumstances 
did not permit him to follow counsel of which he 
doubted the prcqpriety: he contented hnwetf 
wilii a more humble abode, and took lodgings at 
No. 2. Old Bond Street. Sir Joshua was still 
8i:q[)renie head of the realms of portraiture ; but a 
new competitor bad come forward in historic 
composition. Fuseli, lately returned from his 
studies at Rome, had almost instantly attracted 
public notice by the undaunted boldness of his 
speculations. Had any one looked at Northcota 
and Fkiseli tihrough their works alone^ 1^ one 
too extravagant, and the other too tame, no re- 
semUance would have been traced; but when 
in company, and &foe to fiice, there was a close 
simiKtude of personal character. It has been 
remarked, that little ill-blood was ever visible 
"between them : they did not disgrace them- 
selves by uncivil bickerings^ though it is acknow- 
ledged that they looked on each other with d» 
trust and dislike. In truth, if Northeote dreaded 
the crucifying ridicule of Fuseli, the Swiss re- 
spected what he called the anaihilating sar^ 
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casms> more venomous than a serpent's tooth| of 
the Eoglisbman ; they were at all times — 

^ WilUug to wound, and yet afraid to strike ; ** 

and eyed one another like two pitted cocksi 
that strut and peck and chuckle in scorn, beiiure 
they leap into Ihe air and stab with their steA 

heels. 

Another rival, and of a more dangerous nature, 
made his appearance in the lists. This was Opie» 
The <^ Cornish Wonder" was opposed to the ^ l)e« 
vonshire IVodigy." Both were of humble origin ; 
with little of what the world calls education; 
both came, too, from the great academy of nature; 
for •assuredly the influence studios, or gallmes 
of works of art, had no share in preparing them 
for the contest. Reynolds was privately in fa- 
vour of Northcote; Wolcot, the satiric rhymer, 
was puUicly in favour of Opie : the former sought 
to do his pupil service by all those nameless and 
indescribable ways of intimating preference 
without expressing it ; while the latter, a bold, 
dauntless, and shameless person, wrote verses and 
fiwagraphs in favour rf Opie, which were blown 
far and wide by the hot breath of the public 
press. Nature, howeyer, took the matter into her 
own hands, and raised the one soonest to dis^ 
tinotion whom she had inspired most* Opie soon 
found himself invested a\ 1th what he called a 
" terrific popularity:'' he felt that his right hand 
bad not acqmred sufEcient skill, nor liis mind that 
sense of the dehcate and the beautifid, wbiek 
would enable him to keep the place to which he 
had been borne as on wings, and without his own 
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consent. Northcote looked on all this in his own 
quiet, cool way, and foretold the descent of die* 
popular idol from its pedestal. " In a very little 
space of time," said he, " that capricious public, 
who had so violently admired and employed Opie 
when be first i^peared and was a novelty among 
tliem, and was in reality only the embryo of a 
painter, after he had proved himself to be a real 
artisty left him with disgust, because he was a 
novelty no longer.** Though in a great measure 
pitted against each other, Northcote and Opie 
were, to all appearance, friends. " I wish you had 
known Opie/' the former observed to Hazlitt; " he 
irad a very original-minded man : I do not say 
diat he was always right, but he put youi* 
thoughts into a new track, which was worth 
following." 

After his return from Rome, Northcote visited 
his iamily in Devonport, and painted the portraits 

of all who were attracted by that increase of fame 
which study abroad brings. " I took," said Mr. 
Bosdew of Plymouth, " my friend, Mr. Bulteel 
of fleet, to see his works, observing to bim, - as 
we went, that the painter was not above the in- 
fluence of flattery. We went through his father's 
little shop, and up a small winding stiurcase. At 
l3ie top were two doors leading to two rooms, itk 
each of which were pictures. That on the right 
hand contained a larpe picture, a portrait of a 
very worthy but a very severe stern man; and 
%o much of the character was in the face> that 
my companion, when he saw it,- said, *Co^rthat 
picture up, or I can't come in; he is going to say 
a stern thing to me.' Northcote bowed, aad 
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deemed so grateful, that he looked as if he would 
b^ve ^ worshipped the speaker.'' He was at all 
times very accessible to flattery ; and though he 
would not have allowed it to be laid on, as the 
poet says, with a trowel, he was not averse to a 
thick varnishing. Soon after his establishment 
in London^ and when his pictures began to be 
talked or; a friend from Pljnnouth visited the 
artist, praised his works, and was going away- — ' 

When shall we see you here again ?** enquired 
the painter.'—" When you are Sir James North- 
eote/' replied the Devdnian. — Oh, that will 
never be," said the artist. — " Then there will be 
more want of discernment than of merit, sir," said 
his flatterer. Upon tins one present exclaimed^ 
* You would not swallow that, would you ? " — 
" Swallow !" said the painter; "why not? I will 
swallow any thing that is sweet and pleasing.** 
The bitter things which dropt like aquafortis from 
his tongue, in after-years^ made his early weak* 
nesses remembered, ^ 

I have heard men of taste claim for Northcote 
the merit of being the founder of the school of 
liistotical painting in England: they were of 
Dei^n ; and might desire to honour their coun^ 
tryman, without being aware of wronging Rey- 
nolds, or of the claims of West and Barry. Northr 
cote was only known as the exhibiter of a9 
indifferent portrait or tiro, when those distin^ 
guished men had produced some of their highest 
historical pictures* In 1783 he sent to the Ex- 
Jiibition three pictures^ part portrait, and part 
fanciful. . One was, ^5 Beggars with Dancing- 
Dogs;" a second was " Hobinella," from Gayfif 
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Shepherd's Week ; and a third was " The Village 
Doctress:" and in 1784 he exhibited the pictore 
of Captain J&n^efield with etevra of iiis atevr 
simog themselves in Hie pinnace from the wreek 
of the Centaur, of 74 guns, lost September, 
But admitting these to be of the historical rank^ 
we must not forget that ^ The Death of Wolfe/' 
by West, and The Adam and Eve," by Barry, 
had been painted ten years before, Northcote> 
nevertheless, ranks with the fathers of historical 
painting* His Gonoeptft<m was usually just» bja 
meaning plain ; nor was there an utter absraoe 
of poetic dignity in any of his works : he looked 
on nature with no vulgar eye, and desired to con- 
fine her luxuriance within the limits of science^ 
and sense. The Shipwreck of Captain Engle- 
field was very favourably received : the twelve 
portraits in the picture were considered well 
drawn^ and harmoniously combined in one clear 
and int^igible actiim. New sitters were attracted; 
and the way to the painter's door began to be 
encumbered with carriages, and servants holding 
saddle-horses, much in the manner which he 
hunself relsutes of Opie. He had reaped the 
crop of portraiture which his native country pre-» 
sented, and now established himself in Clifford 
Street, New Bond Street, where he commenced 
housekeeper, in a small way, and fonned some* 
thing resembling a studio and gallery. 

Though money poured in and fame increased, 
the soul of the painter failed to expand with hi& 
fortune. He was, in truth, of a nature narroir 
and contracted. He maintained his early sharp 
system of economy, kept up the same simpli"* 
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city of dress, and the same frugality of tableif 
Neitber did ijorthcote bate one jot of his sarcas- 
ix venmrks and bitter sayings ; not only did he 
fling lite bariiied and sometimes poisoned darts <Mt 
his speech against men in high places, but he 
spared not the brettiren of the palette, or, if he 
spared anvi tt was only Joshua, fite now 
began, too, to pen criticisms in the newspapers, 
and give accounts of pictures and picture-dealers : 
moreover, he was more than suspected of writing 
rhjmies. Some of his portraits having been 
sharply handled by the critics, he conceived a 
dislike to all the race who live by disposing of 
their opinions: he accused tliem of ignorance, — 
of knowing nothing of Michael Angelo or the 
giand atyle,-^and averred that there was some* * 
thing so spiritual, so mystical or profound, in 
works of art, that no one could comprehend them 
save those who had studied in the schools and tra* 
v^led to Home. To Reynolds, who sometimes 
visited him, these sentiments were not unweU 
come ; but the image of frugality which his house- 
hold presented was more pleasing to the President 
than tlie sight of the paintings : he shrugged his 
shoulders, hinted, and murmured, and finally 
accused him of worshipping the florid style of 
colouring, and with deficiency in - the harmony 
of light and idiade. 

He sent to the exhibition of the year 1785 
eight pictures, of which five were portraits, and 
three works of £mcyi the portraits are without 
names ; the others are, " The Charity," *^ The 
Fmit Gurl,'' and The Visit to tlie Grandmother;' 
These were so well received that Northcote made 
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a step into history, and, in the year 1786, painted 
his King Edward V. and his Brother, Richard 
Duke of Yorky murdered in the.Tower^ by orden 
of Richard III. « The Death of Prince Leopold 
of Brunswick;" and " The Loss of the Halsewell 
East Indiamacu" The first of these was praised 
by the critics, and beautifully copied by the 
graver ; and the fame of Northcote was spread 
over the land. He was already favourably knowa 
by the Shipwreck of Captain Englefield and The 
Village Doctressy both of which had been en>-. 
graved: but this was a work of a higher quality ; 
the characters were dead and gone, and he had 
to imagine faces^ and endow them with sesH 
timent, in the spirit of history. That he has ac« 
complished this has never been questioned, 
though I have heard both the proportions of the 
figures and the style of colouring spoken of as 
much inferior to the sentiment and feeling of the 
scene. There is, in truth, hardly a picture of 
his in which the proportions are harmonious^ or 
the drawing correct: in this fine painting, however, 
the exquisite innocence and grace of the children 
triumph over all. defects. The Royal Academy 
now admitted him to the honours of Associate ; 
nor among the lists of his works is there any proof 
that he smoothed the way to preferment by. 
painting portraits of the ahready honoured bre» 
tlnren* He was, indeed, no flatterer, nor swim- 
mer with the stream ; to praise him was not 
always the surest way of pleasing him ; and do 
one ever sucoeeded who tried contradicticm. 

This has been called the golden age \^Usni^A 
painting in England : the King employed Weat^ 
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and Boydell retained all other members of the 
Academy who had any reputation in poetic com- 
osition. The aim of diat generous patron of the 
ne arts was to establish a market all over the 
world for engravings, from the best paintings of 
the English masters, and so diffuse at one and 
the same time a knowledge of our historyv 
Our poetry, and our fine arts, among all natfons; 
The scheme was a magnificent one, and it pros- 
pered for a time. To the Shakspeare Gallery 
Northcote contributed his Murder of the Royal 
Children," and was then desired by Boydell, 
with a Londoner's feeling, to try his hand on 
the « Death of Wat Tyler." The painter thus 
rfelates the history of this noble picture: — "I- 
said that I could make nothing of it; but as 
soon as Boydell was gone, and I was left to 
myself, the whole then seemed to unfold itself 
naturally. I never could study the rules of com-* 
position, or make sketches and drawings be^ 
forehand : in this, probably running into the 
opposite error to that of the modern Italian 
painters^ whom Fuseli reproaches with spending 
their whole Ir^es in preparation, — I must begiti 
at once, or I can do nothing. When I set about 
the ^ Wat Tyler ' I was frightened at it ; it was 
the largest work I had ever undertaken : there 
were to be horses, and armour, and buildings 
and several groups in it : when I looked at itj the 
canvass seemed ready to fall on me. But I had 
t^ommitted myself) and could not escape; dis-^ 
. grace was behind me, and every step 1 made in 
idvmice was so much positively gained* If^I 
had staid to make a number of designs, and try 
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different exp^imentSi I never shouki faaire hi^ 
the courage to go on.'' The^e me the confes* 

sions of a man who seems to have had little 
imaginative power: who saw his subject bj a 
leg and a head at a timoi and wanted that pio* 
tonal splendour of fancy which places the scene 
which he longs to embody before his mind's eye 
as clearly as a portrait taker places a sitter* 
Northcote had to grope his way more than 
poetic artist ought; and though he seized, some- 
times, noble things in the dark, what he pro- 
duced was more the result of incessant labour 
than of a happy exertion of fitncy and feeling. 
This was the cause of a certain air of stiffness, 
and want of natural ease^ wliich marked many of 
his %ures: they were not made at once, ai«l 
seemed to usurp the canvass by force, rather 
tlian hold it as their inheritance. 

The " Wat Tyler," the largest, if not the hap- 
piest effortof the painter, met with a very gracious 
reception from the world. The story of the 
heroic mayor and the bold insurgent is told 
with great simplicity mid trutli. Tyler, stunoied 
by a stroke g£ Walworth's mace, is dropping 
from his horse ; the poniard of a citizen is ready 
tp make all secure ; the youthful king gaaea 
on the scene with a touch of boyidi astdnisfe- 
ment, while the rebels bend their bows and ad* 
vance their spears to avenge the death of their 
leader. The colouring is rich, the light aad 
shade happy : the work fills- the kaagincUicm, ailit 
realises history. The citizens, one and all, ap* 
plauded the performance : the terrors wluch 

hemmed, the artist -around whilefc he pmkUA 
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wete ctbpdled by the roice of general appro^ 
batton* Now, Northcote wfll go home/' said 
Fuseli, " put an extra piece of coal on his fire, 
and be almost tempted to draw the cork of his 
0n1y pint of wine^ when he hears such praise/' 
In the " Death of Wat Tyler," as well as m com* 
positions later and earlier, Northcote imagined 
hiiDself imitating Titian and other Italian masters; 
but, in truth, he imitated, perhaps miconscitmsly, 
his master, Reynolds. He could only see what 
was really before him. The Titians which he 
saw at Weahef and Naples, and Rome, did not 
aeeompany him oat of Italy : all, save the general 
impression they made, faded from his recollec- 
tion ; whereas Sir Joshua's labours were visible 
every day. Such pleasant ddusions are not vaot* 
common in the world. Rowe imagined that be 
imitated Shakspeare. 
It was the fortune of Northcote to live long 
something lUce a state of opposition to Opie^ 
They were both engaged in historical pictures, 
by the same adventurous alderman, and acquitted 
themselves in a way which, with many, left theif 
merits in the bahonce* Opie had more force and 
more life ; but then he wanted a certain air of 
academic elegance, which Northcote bestowed 
en all his compositions ; the ftrst was scmiefcimes 
vulgar, and a want of elevation and purity was 
discernible in all he did; the latter had little 
natural fire^ but he had a fine sense of what 
history required; The dignity of Ra;diael - had 
not been exhibited to him in vain. In after-life, 
when Opie had ceased to be in any one's way, 
Nor&cote could recaU^ witheut any bittemessy 
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di^r days of rivalry. Opie/' said he to Haslitti 

" was a man of sense and observation : he paid 
me the compliment of saying, that we would 
have been the best of friends in the world if we 
had not been rivab. I think he had more of this 
feeling than I had ; perhaps, because I had most 
vanity. We sometimes got into foolish alterca* 
tions. I recollect once, in particular, at a banker^a 
in the city, we took up the whole of dinner>' 
time with a ridiculous controversy about Milton 
and Shakspeare. I am sure neither of us had the 
least notion wbidi was right ; and whm I wa6 
heartily ashamed of it, a foolish citizen added to 
my confusion by saying, * Lord ! what I would give 
to hear two such men as you talk every day ! ' \' -On 
another occasion, when on his wny to Devonporff, 
Opie parted with him where the road branches 
off for Cornwall. He said to those who were on 
the coadi with him, That is Opie the paint».^' 
r— Is it, indeed ! " they all cried, and ttpbrakled 
Northcote for not informing them sooner. Upon 
this he contrived, by way of experiment, to try 
the influence of his own name ; but his fame hsta 
not reached those enlightened ''Outsides/' and the 
painter confessed he felt mortified. 

The -fiune whic^ he acquired by the Wat 
Tyler was * suppcwrted by his pictures of tht 
" Burial of the murdered Princes in the Tower," 
and the Arthur and -Hubert.'' The former of 
lliese compodtions is much 'more picturesque 
than natural : . the murderers, accompanied by 
torch-bearers, are represented carrying the naked 
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W^iff they have laid them upou loBg cloths^ and 
* lure lawering them inta the dungeon, with m ex* 
cess of trouble, which shows them to have been 
doU9 in the way of their business. All thisi 
^owever^ was done in order to give the painter 
en opportunity of showing how well he could 
manage his colours : the deadly white of the 
naked, bodies contrasts with the cloths on which 
they are lowered^ and the torch sheds a dismal 
glare down the steps of the dungeon, and on 
the faces of the murderers* One is struck with 
.the unnatural action, and double, double, toil 
umA trouble V sort of character of the composi*- 
tion. The " Hubert and Arthur" cannot be 
charged with the fault of extravagance; it is 
thoughtful and touching, and tells its stonr with 
^eat simplicity and clearness. These works had 
their influence: on the 13th of February, 1787, 
IS^thoote was made a membei:: of the Academy, 
Iftod was welcomed to. his station by the hasid of 
,the President, his master and friend. 
\ He took his seat in the Academy, but he sel- 
dom mixed in any of the sharp debatea which toe 
(frequently happened. Those who are most happy 
with the pencil are seldom so well gifted in the 
jtnatter of oratory as their, inferior brethren; and 
ea Rejmolds in his studio.was no encourager of 
talking, but pronounced it the mark of a second 
rate mind, Northcote, perhaps, felt that he was 
^qt-4uite..sp secure of fame, an art, as to riak it 
^ Ipng speeches, - tie had no. great liking to the 
'■Royal Academy from the moment of his admis- 
sion : of the raembew,iiadividuailyy he expres&es 
him^}^ 'M hia <a9OTef«atiobs^:wit^)ti-n(^ 
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mfte he writes with unmitigated bitteroMft 

What was the source of all this hatred? He 
obtained admission hisnaelf as goon a& his meriti 
were made puUic; not a little^ it is'amdf to tkt 
mortification of Fiisdi^ who thought his own 
genius overlooked ; and, as he offered himself 
£or no office, he could not brood in secret oneat 
the refusal of a skuation for which he hed aoet 
asked. His dislike, probably, arose from his own 
inability to make a figure in the public meetp 
ings or in the councils^ and firom the notice 
whk^b the tkled said the opulait took of mere 
portrait painters, who, considerable as Northcote 
allowed their merits to be, approadied not the 
dignity which be attached to the sduxil of hia^ 
tory and poetry. In those times, a skilful face* 
painter was the companion of princes and dukes ; 
while he who followed the grand style was thank* 
ful when a cttizeD invited him to his table* I 
know not what company, save that of his brethren, 
Northcote in those days kept: that he spoke 
Kttle mthe Academy we have h^ own assuranoei 
« I remember," said he, when Joshua wished 
to propose a monument to Dr. Johnson in St. 
Paul's, that West got iq), and said, the King, he 
knew, was ovevse to any thing of the kmd ; fer he 
had been proposing a similar monument in West- 
minster Abbey, for a man of the greatest genius 
and celebrity, ^ me whose works* were in all tke 
eabinets of the curious tibroughout Europe, 
one whose name they would all hear with the great- 
est respect, — and then it came out, after a long 
preamble^ that h# meant Woofiett^ who faad 
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engraved his ^ Death of Wolfe/ I was pm- 

voked, and could not help exclaiming, ' My 
God I do you put Woollett on a footing with 
fiuch a man as Dr. Johnson, one of the greatest 
philodofihers aiid moralists that ever lived ? We 
can have a thousand engravers at any time.' 
There was such a burst of laughter at this : — 
Dance, a grave gentlemanly man, langhed till 
the tears ran doim' his cheeks ; and l^ngtoA 
used afterwards to say to me, ^ Why don't you 
speak in the Academy; and begin with. My 
God! as you did when you discomfited West ? ' " 
It is said Northcote felt, like Reynolds, that 
historical subjects cost him much study, and that 
the &me which they brought could scarcely be 
eonsidered as a compensation fyr the outlay of 
labour, and the sitters for portraits of which they 
deprived him. It is very probable, however, that 
his poetic pictures brought fates to his easel 
when the time came that poetic pictures by 
Northcote were no longer wanted, — and, for- 
tunately or unfortunately, that time was not 
ftr eC The speculations of Boydell were in a 
great measure alien to the feeling of the coun- 
try. In Britain, the love of art is not a common 
passion : every dhy we see the merest daidi>erd 
patromsed by-the highest of tiie land; and tnen 
unworthy of preparing sculptors' modelling clay 
employed to make the statues of heroes and legis- 
kitxirs. Hie public n£[m ^altor whatever is sftrange 
or new ; and whether it be a so-called genius, or- 
merely some far-fetched oddity, the gaping won- 
deor of the multitude lasts but for a seascm, and is 
enet taady to welctmie ner entertlutiers. ^ The! 
Shakspeare Gallery speculation," says one of 
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l^prliiGOte's biogcaphers, |»*0Ted an entire fyA^ 
}j^P and the venerable Boydelli id bis patoiotip 
^deavour to stall further advance the interest of 
the arts of his country, made a wreck of his for- 
tune* The eclai which certain painters obtained^ 
during the short season of popularity which tb$ 
Shakj^are Gallery experienced, began also to de* 
dine ; and it must be confessed that Northcote, 
aad some others^ seem to have lost much of their 
wonted energy from thiaunfiartuiiate epoch. Iti^ 
true that they still continued to paint, and la- 
boured long and steadily : but the fire that waj ' 
Jkwdled on the establishing of this national con^ 
.petition for fame soon burnt with less ardour ; and 
tlie flame, by degrees, could scarcely warm the 
gienius that gave it birth/' Two stimulants e^r 
pired with this speculation — the competition, wil^ 
Opie, and the money which those historic^ 
f)aintings brought in. The genius of Northcote 
nqpxred tp be animated by opposition, ai^ 
soiled in its hours of toil with the chink 
go\i ; the sound of which, when paid down, was 
sweet in the artist's ears as the music of Apollo's 
jute# . Had im valued wealth mereW as the ^tej^ 
ping-stone to mdependence» comrort, and 
tgance, his feeling would have been rational and 
twise ; but he was one of those whom the poi»t 
reproaches with such love of money as a tais^ 
jackdaw has fw silver spoons ~ to hide it ratb^ 
than to use it. He loved to converse with suc)i 
ipeople as cpuld instruct him in the art of laying 
01^ hifti gUiUOkSj,'^ men who frequented the ;pg)t4^ 
^lacesi wbore wealth waits on him wbo^ b^We^ 
gue8sirxg . ai)A,gsinJ>lin& HHiJiWe? MUV^ 
Fortune* 
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Ad the failure of tfie fi^iakfipeafie GAfie^y' ii^ 
^fed ottljr ihe disciples bf the ^i^* styk^ 
the portrait painters, in general, continued to 
Ik^urish. Nortiicote joined the band, at that 
4ime as numeroos nearfy as no^*, and 'soli^fit^d 

public favour for a variety of portraits, most of 
which he sent to the Academy Exhibition. Of 
those works I can give but an impeifect account. 
I ha;ve4ieard good judges say, that'thejr irti6#^ 

a clear perception of character, with some skill in 
light and shade, but were deficient in that dee|> 
deal" elegance of colour which gives to eaiivaM 
ike hoe of fiature, were fbrtnad of posturcf, ^fifiA 
wanted the easy attitudes of life. It has been 
^remarked, that even his happiest designs look 
better from the hand of the graver* tmn ftm 

ins own. Nothing can mark more strongly than 
this the deficiency of his colouring, and the su- 
pieriority of his conceptions. Among the Works 
of this period I may particularism bill ^^Orecian 
Girl;" "The Dominican Friar;" and <^Two 
Sketches of Characters from Shakspearel" The 
iattei^Were preparatioiis, I haVe heard, fot latter 
paintings, commissioned ioi the goldeii ^days of 
Boydell. * ' ''-•^ 

In 1791 Northcote removed from Cliffoitl 
Streettd 99. ArgyllHStre^^B hoci^e'Hllfadtll^^ 
commodious. He was now in the forty-fourth 
year pf his age, in the full enjoyment of health, 
Witfi hot a little mpae^ ih' thi6'fondst, mnA^h Amis 
dHthe-'Hfife rMihei'thalljim'' d6br«^ Widb fair 
employment as a portrait '|f)ai'nter, and now and 
then a small commission in the fancy or historic 
iVby. Witlrthe brc»tUi^iiiiFth«^%lttsdi'^^ 

G 2 • '-'-J 
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aoyiogs and shrewd replies made him respected ; 
a certain dislike which he had picked up or iin» 
bibed in matters of existing politics obtamed him 
the notice of the Prince of Wales, and the couor 
tenance of some of the Whig leaders; and it wm 
supposed that he looked forwarcl, and not with- 
out reason, to an accession of commissions on the 
death of Reynolds. 

The time of Sir Joshua's removal came^ but I 
have not heard that the fortune of his pupil was 
bettered. In truth, men of greater skill in the 
popular art of portraiture had arisen^ and North- 
cote saw with concern that public favour flowed 
to those who could flatter beauty with richer co- 
lours than his own* The kindness, too, of Rey- 
nolds had hem useful to him; but d^th had 
extinguished tliat for ever, and he had now 
solely to depend upon his own skill and address. 
The " Devonport. Prodigy" was an indiffefeyat 
courtier i he was one of those uni^iable persons 

« Who would not flatter Neptune for his trident.'* 

Moreover, he had other drawbacks in the way to 
success as a portrait painter. In the economy of 

his household he was sordid, and would not 
waste his money on silken accommodations for 
soft and fastidious customers. His sitting-rocmi 
was ill furnished, ill arranged, and ill swept ; 
and when a lady had overcome all her nicer 
sensations respecting the studio, she could not 
be sure that the occupier of the den might no^ 
treat her to some of his C3mical sallies, and thus 
rob her face of much of that natural sweetness 
so essential in female portraiture. That maoy. 
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ladies, and not of low rank, penetrated into his 
studio, this narrative may yet show, for no one 
could be more polite, or gracefully complaisant, 
or flatteringly agreeable than our painter; but 
then it was seldom his pleasure to be in that 
cloudless mood* 

- It had been for some thne whispered that 
Northcote was busied on a series of pictures, 

which, uniting the poetry with the realities of 
life, would reconcile academic elegance ^d 
scientific grace to the 5^aried excellence and 
unregulated loveliness of nature. When, in 1796 , 
those pictures made their appearance in the ex- 
hibition of the Academy, it was found that the 
painter had an aim even beyond this — that it 
was his ambition to read a great moral lesson to 
his country. He delineated two young women, 
of humble condition, clever and charming com- 
mencing their careers in the world at the same 
time, and in the same place : one of them he 
endowed with natural modesty, and love of truth 
and virtue, and on the other he bestowed those 
dangerous passions which hurry beauty to dis- 
grace and ruin. There were ten pictures in all ; 
md the names of these will sujBScientlj indicate 
the line of story, and the moral the artist desired 
to bring out. 1. The Modest Girl and the 
Wanton, fellow-servants in a gentleman's house. 
2. The Wanton revelling with her Companions. 
S. Good advice given to both by an old Servant. 
4. The Wanton in her bed-chamber. 5. The 
Modest Girl in her bed-chamber. 6. The Wanton 
turned out of doors for misconduct. 7. The 
Modest Girl rejects the illicit addresses of her 
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Mm^et. 8. The Wflfttony dying in povertf -and 

disease, visited by the Modest Girl. 9. The 
Modest Girl receives the honourable addresses 
<^ her Master, la The Modest Girli married 
t» tier Master, is led to her coach ; while the 
'Wanton^ dead in misery, is laid in her grave* 
^e idea (taken of tomae from Richardson's Pa^ 
mda) was fine, the aim goody and nothing wsm 
wanting but dramatic skill and genius to confer 
variety of character, and dip the whole in those 
iplendtd hues which are to pamting what nervous 
wdvds are to poetry* Of all wha looked npon 
those compositions, the painter himself was the 
anly one who thought he had succeeded* Th« 
beauty of Northcote-'s Modest Girl secmoed. as 
little calculated to lead her to distinction, as the 
loveliness of his Wanton was to lure the se- 
ducer and cdnduct her to ruin. The nature of 
khe subject)* as well as the way in which k 
was handled, recalled Hogarth's Marriage 
la-Mode to the memories of men; and it 
little to the pleasure of • Sir Joshua's • pup% 
imd the^ admirer of Michael Angelo, to be told 
that a painter, who had made nature alone his 
academy, had iar excelled him in all that can 
VsaA interest to sudi cofmpositions* 

From this time it was observed that he never 
mentioned Hogarth without a sneer. In one of 
Jbis eonversations with Hazlitt, he said^ ^ Hogartli 
laoulded lit:tle 'figul-es^ and plaeed tiietn to see ht&ii 
the lights fell, and how the drapery came in — ^ 
which gave a certain look of realty and relief i iMiS 
fliii^ was not enmigh to give breadth or graces p&i£l 
Ml^figures lode like puppets after aU, or like doBtf 
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BnBsed up. Who would eompare" any of those 
tittle deformed caricatures of men and women to 
the figure of St. Paul preaching at Athens ? What 
justly admire and emulate is that which 
sifises hmnan nature, not that which degrades 
and holds it up to scorn. St. Giles's is not the 
only school of art ; it is nature to be sure, but 
we must select nature. Ask the meanest person 
in the gallery at a play-house which he like$ 
best, the tragedy or the force ; he will tell you 
without hesitation — the tragedy, and will prefer 
Moh SiddoM to the most exquisite l^u&^mJ/ 
Tliis is an absurd criticism on Hogarth : that 
eminent man knew the nature of his undertaking 
better than to lavish on the children of sin and 
wickedness flie shapes imd hues of angels: 
is a great moral satirist, and holds up to con* 
tempt the persons as well as the minds of thpeo 
srlidm he deshres to lash. Satiric paijc&ting^ and 
l^storic painting, differ as much in their means 
and materials, as Homer's Iliad diflFers from Hu^^ 
dibras. No one knew this better than Northcoti^ - 
himself ; and it is one of his unaoaniahle traiti^ 
th&t he nevertheless continually examined the 
works of Hogarth in comparison with those 
of Raphael and Reynolds, and condemned him 
l«C9Utse he bad succeeded in spite of his dis- 
regard of academic grace and scientific unity. 
Mere elegance of form is a less alluring thing 
thaA most ifftisti^ are willing to luhmti it h. m 
painting as it is in life — Ae» finest Ibrm is nd| 
always the most fascinating. A woman, whose 
diape and countenance are not at fdl according 
luceeptod principles of )iea#yjiii;i|l};«}p^^ 
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men more by the force of sentiment alon^^ tb^n 
others do on whoixi physical perfections have 
scended in a shower* Now and then, in the writ. 

ings of North cote, he speaks favourably of the 
genius of Hogarth ; but he seems unwiUing to say 
in what way it is manifested. He condemns hk 
compositions, one and all, as exhibitions of pup- 
pets ; declares he has no more right to be named 
as a painter than Fieldiiig has ; and strikes .him 
out of the roll of artists^ by saying that Reynolds 
was born immediately before the death of Knel- 
ler, ^^thus perpetuating the hereditary descent 
of the art." 

Having failed in his attempt in the moral 
line, he returned to portraiture and to historic 
.composition, as to studies from which ^ he ha4 
.been against his will withheld. Of mere por** 
traiture he almost always spoke in a tone nearly 
alUed to contempt: but then he imagined that 
Northcote's portraits were something better than 
likenesses ; he regarded them as demi-historical 
at least. When he painted his own head, which 
he did oflen, he put on a splendid cap of green 
velvet ; assumed a sort of Titian-like air ; re« 
garded himself complacently in the glass, and 
strove hard to make his labours on the canvass 
rival, or rather surpass, the shadow before him. 
While engaged on a head of himself he entered 
into conversation with Hazlitt concerning the 
great litigated point of history and portrait. 

Portrait,'' said he, often runs into history, 
and history into portrait, without our knowijqig 
it. Expression is common to both, and that is 

the chief difficulty. The greatest history paii4* 
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«g have always been (ible portrait painters. 
How shoulcl a man paint a thing in motion, if he 

cannot paint it still? But the great point is to 
catch the prevailing look and character ; if you 
are master of this, you can make ahnost what use 
of it you please. If a portrait has fopce, it will 
do for history ; and if history is well painted, it 
.will do for portrait. This is what gave dignity 
40 Sir Joshua;, his portraits have always that 
determined air and character, that you know 
.what to think of them as if you had seen them 
engaged in the most decided action. Many of 
the groups of Raphael in the Vatican are only 
collections of fine portraits. West, Barry, and 
:Others, pretended to despise portrait, because 
they coidd not do it, and it would only expose 
their want of truth and nature. If you can give 
.the looky you. need not fear painting history." 
. His deliberate judgments in art are seldom 
right, while his casud remarks have often great 
merit. A man may be a fine portrait painter, 
without possessing those high qualities of imagi- 
nation essratial to , a painter of history, A sitter 
brings his features and his expression with him, 
and the limner has only to transfer them to his 
cimvass, with such modifications as his taste may 
suggest : this is no difficult exploit. We see men 
on all sides flourishing, like the green bay tree, in 
the manufacture of heads, who can no more carry 
them into the performance of noble actions, where 
one sentiment rules the whole as the wind sways 
the tree-tops, than they could square a circle, or 
invent the perpetual motion. It is, besides, sel- 
4pm> indeed, in life, that we can find heads so 
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.'file in fonH) and so dignified in expneaksnf 

historical painting requires. Few, csertainly, 
of the portraits painted by Northcote himself 
would be accepted by the world as substitutes 
fiyr heroes. 

Of the historical pictures which he painted 
along with his portraits^ I shall rend^ no very 
detfloled account* They were neither ^ery nu^ 
xn^ous nor remarkable, whether for dignity 
of conception or natural elegance of colour. 
^ The Lwding of the Prince of Orange at Tor« 
buy " is, as a composition, cold, correct, and H&n 
less : it was, however, well enough received t 
the portraits of the chief leaders of the enterprise 
were inserted; but there was a bustle without 
dignity, and a sort of stir as if galvanism had set 
the dead into motion. The Leopards " also 
pdeased many. He prided himself justly on hifii 
beasts and burds : he could deal better .with {dij^ 
sieal tihan with mental power. ^ Jacob bleMiiqgf 
the Sons of Joseph" is a quiet, serene picture: the 
old man seems not to feel the worth of what he> 
gives; and the youths receive the benediitti0ii. 
with a calmness which some critics mistook for 
indiflFerence. The " St. Francis " was a portrait, 
and worthy of the painter. The -Mother's: 
Pirayer was reposing and graceful^ ^ was ^ Tfaa 
Girl reading;" nor should the picture of " Two 
Monkeys" be forgotten: there was .skill in tjie 
gmufttng, and much nature in tbe oharact^ mi 
these natives of the desert. The woik, however 
which made the most favourable impression on^ 
the public mind was " ArgyU visited, while asle^El 
ia JVisaii,)b^ ^siphirf £i^^ IQieMfiflriaiariliftD 



^ tranqutlUl}r and knidcence about the slumber^ 
iQ^'iioUeiiiaiv and of awe, not nnaiingled with 

remorse, about his visiter, exceedingly well per** 
trayed. " When I was doing," said Northeote^ 
<^ the figuires of Argyll in prison, and of his enen^ 
fgbSa csomes and finds him asleep, I had a great dtf» 

ficulty to encounter in conveying the expression 
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and when I found that others saw this look in the 
sketch I had made, I left oS. By going on, I 
Bsight lose it again. There is a point of felicity^ 
wiocdiy whether you iall short of, or have gODd 
beyond it, can only be determined by the eflPect 
On the unprejudiced observer. You cannot be al^ 
me^^wimjoarpbtur^ to explam it tactic it 
«Hl8t be left to speak for itself. Those wlvo stmatd 
before their pictures, and make fine speeches 
abcttit them, do themselves a world of harm: a 
pidnier should cut oul his tongue, if he wiAes to 
succeed/' There are few of the pictures of North- 
cote that are not clear in conception, and intel 
ligiUe in story. 

s In the race of portraiture he was outstripped 

by some who began to run long after he started ; 
and it was with but little philosophy that he wit« 
iiefcsed their fortune. Against Lawrence he parti- 
cularly directed the shafts of his sarcasm : he had 
opposed his admission to the Academy, on the just 
^Ki^praper grounds that he had not reached the 
agOfeoRtemplated by the rides; and when die pam 
twinage of the King forced him in, he resented 
tbeiintrusion as an attack upon the independence 
fffijlhg^bodyv^All thi8^ii^^b6'j%ht; battthe^cl0ii« 
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tiBuance of hi& resentment agaim^ the HvbX artist 
must, I am afmd, be set down to that unamidsie 

disposition which sickens at other men's success. 
He always denied that Lawrence had any genius : 
hia men's heads^ he said, were effeminate, and his 
women's licentious ; his style of drawing, and his 
mode of colouring, equally displeased him : in 
facty he was resolved not to acknowledge excel- 
lence whidb he conld not but feel. With Fnseit 
his contests were sharp and frequent ; and though 
they mutually dreaded each other, they never 
hesitated to plimge into the strife of wit^ more 'to 
the amusement of their bretliren than tlieir own 
credit. These two men were reckoned the wits 
of the Academy ; but their sallies were rather 
those of rough, ready-witted boors, than po* 
lished gentlemen : there were no delicate touches 
on sensitive places ; all was, on both sides, coarse 
vigour and extravagant caricature. 
• From 1800, for the space of a dozen yewns, 
Northcote exhibited some sixty out of the num- 
berless portraits which he painted* Of these, 
very few were of men of genius : he was sparing 
of his time and colours upon talent, for diat is 
generally too poor to be a good paymaster. If we 
except the portrait of himself, — a delineation 
whic^ he liked^^the head of Godwin seems the 
only one to which true talent can lay claim. To 
the author of " Caleb Williams " the painter ap- 
pears to have been much attached ; and, if other 
proof were wanting than the outiay of canvass, 
colour, and time, all of which Northcote con- 
sidered, it may be found in his Conversations* 
iUlt iB ea^traoroinary/' said he, cm one oceaaioDy 
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<^ how particular the world sometimes arO) and 
what prejudices they tske up against peoples 
There is Godwin, who is a very good man : yet, 
when I wished to introduce him at the house of 
a lady who lives in a round of society, and has ft 
strong tinge of the blue stocking, she would not 
hear of it: the sound of the name seemed to 
terrify her : it was his writings she was afraid of : 
he is a profligate only in theory." The lady had 
daughters, and was afraid they might think of 
carrying into practice some of the philosophical 
views about matrimony, and so forth, contained in . 
Godwin's extraordinary hi^»ry of MaryWolstone'* 
croft. Hazlitt, to whom the painter's words were 
addressed, answered, He has written against 
matrtmonv, and has been twice married ; he haa 
scouted ail the common-place duties, and yet is a 
good husband and a kind father. He is a strange- 
composition of contrary qualities. He is a cold 
fionadist, and full of ardour and enthusiasm of 
mind ; dealing in magnificent projects and petty 
cavils ; naturally dull, but brilliant by dint of 
study ; pedantic and playful ; a dry logician^ and 
a writer of romances.'' The personal irirtue of 
Mr. Godwin's life has, for half a century at least, 
I believe> been as little liable to question, as the 
strength of his genius^ gt the pernicious tendency 
of his early doctrines^ moral and political. 

ITiough the love of historic painting was well 
nigh extinct in tlie land, Northcote was slow, or 
unwilling to abandon a line of study which had 
brought him into fame. As he considered those 
pictures which he exhibited to be the best, 1 
shall proceed to notice them in the order in 
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which they made their appeaniice':-^l^£3jWl 
Cradle Hrymtt. 2« A Grirl io a Sbmr of Aiibndi 

S. A Bacchante. 4- A Lady passing the Alps, 
5* Vulture and Snake* 6* Christ the GcmmI 
Shepherd. 7. Prospero, Miranda, and Calibgn 
8* Tiger Hunting. 9. Buck .Hunting. 10. 
Girl going to Market. 11. The Angels appear- 
ing to the Shepherds. 12. Romulus and Remittt 
13. Death of the Earl of ArgyU* 14^ Tiie IN^ 
obedient Prophet of Judah slain by a Lion. 
15. Lion Hunting. 16. Joseph and his Brethreiik 
Of these, some are natural and vigovoua ; MiM 
foreed and exaggerated ; but all are makbed by 
a simplicity of conception, and an elevation' of 
thought, which seldom forsook him in his compo^ 
ntions* The picture of <^ The Vulture and Saakg^ 
has been commended by all critics, and admired 
by all spectators. The former seems uttering that 
sfaaipy shrill cry, which announces his love of car^ 
bage ; and the latter raises his slitn and apeclM 
neck, and prepares for resistance. The picture 
of Frospero and Miranda is from that fine 
scene in the Tenqpest, where the father r^afaes 
to ^e daughter tihe erase of his exile. Miranda 
is supposed to be saying, — 

^ « Tou hate oftiii V ^* 

Begun to tell me what I sttt; btttr«tiypt>VI « * . 
And left me to a bootless .inquisition ; i • 

Concludii^ jSto^ -no/ 

Had something of the wildness ef *Foself tnlngfed 

with the composure of Northcote, we might, per- 
haps, have had in him a great painter. - As it i^, 
one finds in ahndst all his hiistorieal edmpo^iii^ 
little of that vital fire, without iirhich the fairest 



Ivtfiaxace clods pf the vaUeir» and the most 
gorgeous' drapertea a waste i>f colour. He knen^ 

no one knew better — what was necessary to 
be done ; but his imagination was of a low order, 
and even ^s skill of hand none of the best. 
His Scriptiure pieces are generaliy heavy and un^ 
inspired. " Christ the Good Shepherd has little 
^f the divinity. The Disobedient Prophet " is 
db6tro|riid by the lion, without exciting our feel- 
ings ; and Jcxseph and his Brethren" recalls, to 
the disadvantage of the artist^ the simple pathos 
of the Scriptures. 
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once as a regular biographer. He had been long 
known as a writer of little essays on art ; critiques 
<m pictures ; and occasional sets of verses* His 
mri^ieLts on Originality in painting, oii Btnitators 
and Collectors, and on Disappointed genius, had 
incited but moderate interest among artists; 
tsm- bad his character of Opie» or his or^bial 
-sbeteb of Reynolds, raised hi^ ^pectations; 
while his best verses were obviously inspired^ 
when 

1: The Muses on tbdr riMlM 

Scream like the winding of ten thoosand jacks* 

Neither in veirse^ nor in prose had he made 
much impression on any one» In the fittmerbe 

was deficient in elevation and fluency, and in the 
latter his style was dry and hard, without unso- 
.Upited happiness ^f expreg^sion, or origiaalil^ of 
.iieptiment. Thei announcexnent, therefore, of -a 
formal " Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds," was but 
/ffid^ received in London \ though in the pror 
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csontatned original anecdotes of the great paxat^ 

er's illustrious conteraporaries, and was written 
by the ingenious James Northcote^ his pupil and 
•firiend, had some influence* 

When this <^ Life" came out, it was quickly fol* 
lowed by a rumour, which has not yet ceased, 
that Northcote was not the real author, but had 
,exnployed a more skilful hand than his own. 
The Memoir, however, bears on every page the 
plainest marks of his own hand. That some one 
aided him, to clear a passage from obscurity, or 
' give point to an anecdote, may be aUwed, with- 
out damage to his reputation : he has himself in- 
formed us, that he employed a certain Mr. Laird, 
who hved in Peterborough Court, Fleet Street, 
to see it through die press ; and this may have 
occasioned the rumour. The book was not re- 
oeived with much applause. The narrative is, 
on the whole, tedious and weak; nor does it often^ 
make amends for general languor, by brilliant' 
detached passages, which, like wells in the de- 
sert, induce us, as we drink, to. forget the arid 
path over which we travelled 

Even Northcote's love of Sir Joshua may be 
questioned. Now and then an ill-concealed 
4islike flashes through his praise ; and it is cer- 
tain that the whole Life " leaves the im^ession 
of a schemer. He would, however, in private- 
conversation, allow no one to speak sharply of 
Reynolds but himsdf ; and wbaaever he heard 
any one criticise his puntings with a leaning to 
the rigorous, he instantly interposed. On one 
oocasion he declared, that in painting, Michael 
.^ng^lo Bsid, .Raphael were bMSta comftared tor 



^ Joshtia* It *Tras natural that he should sup^ 
port the fame of his master ; in allowing any one 
to lower him, he felt he was permitting a blow 
to be given to the very keystDne of the arch of 
British art. Though I cannot rank the Memoir 
of Reynolds high as a literary composition, nor 
allow it much merit for the original vigour or ao- 
curacy of its senttraents, it is, nevertheless, va* 
luable as a record of sayings which would other- 
wise have perished, and of anecdotes which might 
have missed a chronicler. That Northcote him*- 
self imaghied he had written something wondrow^ 
is well known. 

What we chiefly miss in this work is that brief 
and lucid summary of character in which John!- 
son excelled. We are left to gather, from the 
surface of six hundred pages, Sir Joshua's 
merits as an artist, and his manners as a man« 
One learns m6re, in fact, about the President, 
from Northcote's Conversations than from his 
Memoir. He opened his heart when he had 
not a pen in his hand. Sir Joshua/' he re»> 
marked to Hazlitt, ^< was not spoiled by flattery, 
and yet he had as much of it as any body need 
have. He was looking out to see what the world 
thouglit of him, or thinking what flgure he should 
make by the sidd of Correggio or Vandyke, Tiot 
pluming hiniself on being a better painter thail 
isome one in the next street, or surprised that the 
peojAe at his own table, should speak in praise 
of his pictures." Of his portraits he thus ex* 
pressed himself: — " If 1 was to compare Reynolds 
with Vandyke and Titian, I should say that Van-* 
djrke « fMnrtraits are like ptctures very perfoet 
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ones, ho doubt; Sir Joshua's like the reflection 
in a looking-glass-; and Titian's like the real peo- 
fl^. There is an atmosphere of l^ht and shade 
•botot Sir Jo^iia'«, which neither, of die others 
have in the same degree, together with a vague- 
'fiess which gives them a visioaary and romantic 
character, and makes them s^em like dreams or 
Tiirid recollections of persons we have seen. I 
never could mistake Vandyke's for any thing but 
{pictures, and I . got up to them to examine them as 
«uch : when I see a fine Sir Joshtm, I can neither 
suppose it to be a mere picture, nor a man ; and I 
almost involuntarily turn back to ascertain that 
it is not some one behind me reflected in the 
glass.'' When Haditt observed, that he thought 
Reynolds had more resemblance to Rembrandt 
than to either Titian or Vandyke, as he enveloped 
ol^cts in the same brilliant hsase of a prenons 
mental conception, — <f Yes,'' he said $ <<bnt thoi^h 
Sir Joshua borrowed a great deal, he drew largely 
from himself ; or, rather, it was a strong and pe« 
ettlinr feeling of natnre working in hkii, mA fcreing 
its way out in spite of all impediments^ and that 
inade whatever he touched his own. Iti spite of 
his deficiency in drawing, and iiis wa»t of aca- 
tAemic rules and a firoper ^edncaldon, ymt «ee this 
breaking out like the devil in all his works : it is 
this that has stamped him. There is a charm in 
his p&cttsits'-^a mingled softness and force^ a 
' gKisping at the ^mA^ with nothmg himh Mr 3im- 
pleasant in the tneans — that you will find nowhere 
else* He may go out of fashion for a time $ but 
' yon must come bacflc to hhn sgpm, white a thoQ* 
fan^lMiitators and academic triflers are forgotteou 
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This proves him to have been a real genius." Im 

4Donversation Northcbte spoke clearly, concisely, 
and fluently- In writing he paused and pon- 
dered, doled out duU words^ and waa ueUli^ 
eloquent nor easy. 

As the Memoir was the fruit of his leisure 
hoursi his pencil had contiaued its labours ; the 
number of his sitters was yet considerable^ and 
the intervak betiveen their hours of goii^ and 
coming he usually gave to some historical sub- 
ject. Of the latter, " The Judgment of Solomon ' 
was one on which he bestowed great pains. It 
met, however, with little approbation from the 
world ; and, among his brethren, Fuseli was mer- 
cilessly sarcastic on tlie way in which the story was 
told. <^ How do you like my picture ? " enquired 
the painter. " Oh, excellent well," was the reply ; 

the story is capitally told, — you have, indeed, 
auited the action to the word. Your Solomon 
holds out his fingers at the ^hild like a pair of 
taflor's sheers, and says, ' Cut it.' " Nor was he 
much more successfid with other works of a like 
doatiire drawn from profane sources. The Ma|v 
riage 4)f Richard, brother of Edward the Fifth, to 
Lady Anne Mowbray," suffered in comparison with 
*^ Arthur and Hubert f nor was his " Princess 
Bridget Plantagenet, fourth daughter of J£d- 
ward IV., consigned to the care of the Abbess 
of Dartford," of superior effect. They were, in 
truth, formal compositions, deficient in grace and 
warmth. 43f ^ The Burial of Christ,'' and The 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes," I have no desire 
to speak ; such subjects, unless embodied by. a 

mv^terlyjmid^ and oift in such ligb^t .and ahd^.as 
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T^itian excelled in, had better remain in the orf- 
ginal simplicity of the Scripture narrative. The 
latter picture was the last historical painting 
which the artist exhibited; this* was in 1823? 
he Has now seventy-seven years old. • 
During Northcote's brightest days, his fancy 
required excitement ; the mercury of his ima- 
gination had to be raised to the height of history 
by artificial heat. His pictures were the result 
of painful study and long-continued toil. He ex- 
perienced none of those glowing visitations of 
the Muse of painting, when form, expression, and 
colour, come by something like inspiration. He 
drew, he touched and retouched, painted, and 
pondered, consulted all comers» and never seemed 
properly possessed with the sentiment of his sub- 
ject. Now, instead of his hand acquiring ease 
and skill from tinie, the frosts of age seemed to 
benumb it ; he touched the canvass with a cold 
and still a colder touch ; his historical i)aintings 
became but the shadows of those he executed 
in his youthful days. This falling off, however, 
he was unwilling to perceive; his ambition t0 
excel exceeded his powers ; and he continued 
to. paint while he found pleasure in the pursuit, 
and fnends applauded. Some of the Scripture 
*Bubjects of his latter days are heavy and spi- 
ritless; yet he imagined that what failed to 
please his brethren or satisfy the critics might 
do well enough for the devout ; and, accordingly, 
it was his practice to christen any rejected thing 
an altar-piece, and offer it to some church- 
warden, of the race that believe one piece of 
stained canvass to be as good && anotlier* Oxsih 
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these productions found its way into the ne\r 
church in Chelsea, where its extreme heaviness 

contrasts strangely with the light and graceful 
architecture around. The painter went on draw^. 
ing and colouring to the last : critics, at lengthy 
respected his advanced age, and were silent or 
gentle ; while some of his intimate friends saw 
virtues in the weaknesses of an artist who had 
amassed fprty thousand pounds, and was without 
heirs. 

r During the latter years of Northcote's life h^ 
became acquainted with W illiam Hazlitt, a maif 
of many trades and many talents. He w^as origin- 
ally a painter; then a lecturer, essayist, novelist, 
critic, and biographer ; — moreover, he was known 
&r and wide for the boldness of his opuiions and 
the bitterness of his sarcasms. They soon be- 
came intimate. Hazlitt had great poweis of 
. pleasing, when he chose to exert them : h^ 
made himself acceptable to the painter by re« 
marks on art ; by his sly mode of touching on the 
characters of those i'or whom Northcote had no 
good will: and more particularly by asserting^ 
in all companies, that the venerable painter was 
the greatest wit of the age, and an oracle in art 
Qnd literature. No one could be for ten minutes, 
ip Hazlitt s company without hearing allusions to 
Nurthcote's works, and references made to his 
opinions. Nor did he confine his admiration to 
mere speecli : he noted down, or stored awiiy in 
his memory, the sharpest of his remarks, and the 
most memorable of his sayings; and when his 
collection grew large, arranged them, and pub- 
li^ed them^ ia monthly sectionsi as Co^^versatioQ^. 

u 3 
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between Northcote and himiself, under the title 

of " Boswell Redivivus." These papers attracted 
at the time a good deal of notice: the earliest 
dealt cautiously with names and works; but 
success rendered the writer bolder, and bis Es* 
says by and by discussed the merits of the living 
as well as of the dead with more force than 
delicacy. Northcote was aware of their publi- 
cation, and, for a while, enjoyed the temporary 
^clat which they brought. 

But the sayings of the painter^ how ever amus- 
ing, were not those of one who weighed well his 
words and spoke from reflection. He had not a 
little of envy in his nature : he imagined that, 
in the race of reputation, he had been conquered 
linore by stratagem and wile than speed of foot ; 
and though he considered that the taste of the 
people was vulgar and depraved, he seemed not 
unwilling to resent, as a personal affiront, all fame 
which eclipsed his own. As many excelled him in 
art, he found objects enow on whom he could di- 
rect the shafts of his satire. W hile he talked, he 
grew heated with a sense of his own worthiness, 
and handled the characters of others with a reck- 
V lessness and ferocity unbecoming in one so old^ 
and who had so much to thank the world foTm 
He had acquired fame equal to his deservings, 
and fortune greater than he could enjoy ; and yet 
he talked of want of discernment and patron- 
age on the part of the public towards himself) 
though men his superiors in genius were unno- 
ticed, and could hardly find bread and water. He 
generally spoke under the influence of excited 
feelings, and we may, therefore, repose but a mo* 
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derate degree of trust in whatever he said. " It 
will never do," he said ana day to |Iazlitt» to take 
things literally that are uttered in a moment of 
irritation. You do not express your own opinion, 
but one as opposite as possible to that of the 
person who has provoked you* Yqu g^^ as ffvr 
from a person you have taken a pique against as 
you can, just as you turn off the pavement to 
get out of the way of a chimney-sweeper ; but it^ 
is not to be supposed you prefer walking in the 
mud, for all that. I have often been ashamed, 
piyself, of speeches I have made in that way,, 
which have been repeated to me as good things^ 
when all I meant was, that I would say any thing' 
sooner than agree to the nonsense or affectation 
I heard. You then set yourself ag^s( wha)( 
you think a wrong bias in another, and are no% 
like a wall, but a buttress, as far fropa the right; 
line as your antagonist.** 

Personal as many of his diatribes are^ or u^ 
tered in a spirit of spleen and contradictiopx 
they nevertheless abound with opinions and re- 
marks, showing much knowledge of human na- 
ture^ and considerable taste in literature and art, 
It is true that the dexterous hand of Has^litt trim- 
med them for the public eye, and gave force to 
the sarcasms and acrimony to the invectives ; bu( 
though he put a little wormwood f^mid the paiqtf 
er's lavender, I cannot but regard most of the 
sentiments as those of Northcote. All, more or, 
less, bear the impress of the man. X shall tran^ 
scribe a few of these, in the words of Poswell 
Xledivivus ; « Lord Byron, I am told, s^id he, 

u 4i 
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^ did not wish to be thought merely a great 
poet) he wished to be something different from 
every body else. As to nobility, there were 
many others before him, so that he couhi not reljr 
ttpon that ; and then as to poetry, there are so 
many wretched creatures that pretend to the 
name, that he looked at it with disgust. He 
thought himself as distinct from them as the stars 
in the firmament. It comes to what Sir Joshua 
used to say, that a man who is at the head of hia 
profession is above it.'* Tlie first part of this is 
justf tlie rest erroneous. If Byron disliked to 
be thought a poet, because of so many wretched 
pretenders below him, he might have disliked to 
be thought a man on the same principle, for the 
world abounds with two-legged creatures, gro* 
yelling and vile, who call themselves children of 
Adam. The pointer is nearer the truth when he 
says, " The world in general, as Miss Reynolds- 
used to say with reference to her brother, think 
no more of a painter than they do of a fiddler, or 
a dancing-master, or a maker of piano-fortes ; 
and so of a poet. I have always said of that dis« 
piite, about burying Lord Byron in Poet's Corner, 
that he would have resisted it violently, could 
he have known of it« Not but that there were 
many very eminent names there with whom he 
would have liked to have associated ; but then 
there were others that he would look down upon. 
If they had laid him there he would have got up 
a^in. I '11 tell you where they should have laid 
him : if they had buried him with the kings • 
in Henry VII. s Chapel, he would have had no ob*%- 
jection to that« ' - * 
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Korthcote always seemed unable to appreciate^ 
the fine genius of Wordsworth : when Hazlitt^ 

said, that the great poet of the Lakes had added 
one original feature to our poetry, which Byroa. 
had not, the painter replied, — Yes; but the 
little bit he has added is not enough. None but ' 
great objects can be seen at a distance. If pos- 
terity looked at it with your eyes, tliey mights; 
think his poetry curious and pretty; but oon«^ 
sider how many Scotts, Byrons, and Johnsons 
there will be in the next liundred years; how*; 
many reputations will rise and sink in that time : ' 
and do you think, amid these conflicting andi 
important claims, such trifles as descriptions of 
daisies and idiot boys will not be swept away 
in the ticfe of time, like straws and weeds by the ^ 
torrent ? No : the world can only keep in view 
the principal and most perfect works of human 
ingenuity; — such works that, from their unity^. 
their completeness, their polish, have the stamp 
of immortality upon them, and seem indestruc- 
tible, like an element of nature; 1 fear your 
friend Wordsworth is not one."— 

I see," he observed to Hazlitt, 3rou place 
Scott above Byron. The question is, not which 
keeps longest on the wing, but which soars highest;, 
and I cannot help thinking there are passages in. 
Lord Byron which are not to be surpassed. All 
other modern poets appear vulgar in comparison* 
I agree, however, in your admiration of the 
Waverley novels : they are very fine, llie au*»; 
thor, like Cervantes, has raised the idea of human 
nature, not as Richardson has attempted it, by 
affectation and false varnish, but by bringing outi. 
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what there is really fine in it) under a doud of 
disadvantages. All that can be said against Sir 
Walter is, that he has never made a whole. There 
is an infinite number of delightful incidents 
diaracters, but they are disjointed and scattered* 
This is one of Fielding's merits : his novels are 
regular compositions, with what the ancients 
called a beginning, a middle^ and an end : every 
oircumstance is foreseen and provided for ; and 
the conclusion of the story turns round, as it 
were, to meet tlie beginning," 

For the masters in art» Northcote seems to 
have had little rev^ence, particularly diose 
who were English born. " Hogarth," he said, 

does not lifl us above ourselves : our curi- 
osity may be gratified by seeing what men are, 
but our pride must be soollied with seeing them 
made better. Why else is Paradise Lost pre- 
f^ed to Hudibras ? but because the one ag- 
grandises our notions of human nature, and thie 
other degrades it. Who will make any com- 
parison between a Madonna of Raphael and a 
drunken prostitute by Hogarth? Do we not fed 
more respect ibr an inspired apostle than for a 
blackguard in the streets? Raphael points out 
the highest perfection of which the human form 
and faculties are capable, and Hogarth their low- 
est degradation, or most wretched perversion. 
Look at his attempts to paint the good or beau- 
tiful, and see how faint the impressions of tbbese 
were in his mind." The painter wilfully closed 
his eyes to the true light of the question. The 
object of Raphael was to bestow on the human 
figure a lustre of person^ and a godlike elevatioa 
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mind* He desired to connect the spectator & 
thoughts with religion and heaven by the con- 
templation of what was beautiful and good. 
The object of Hogarth was to exhibit the hi* 
deousnesB of vice; to hold the burning light 
(rf his genius over the sinks of public infamy, 
and show men the purer way. The powers 
of Fuseli made little impression aa Northcote's 
mind; he only saw his extravagance: nor did 
lie entertain a high opinion of his cotiversa* 
tional talents. There are few people," said he, 

who can argue : Fuseli was one of them. He 
could throw out brilliant and striking things ; but 
if you at all questioned him, he could no more 
give an answer than a child three years old. He 
had no resources, nor any eofps de reserve of 
argument, beyond his first line of battle ; but 
that w^s imposing and glittering enough. Pro- 
bably one ought . not to expect two things toge- 
tfier ; for to produce a startling and immedmte 
effect, one must keep pretty much upon the sur** 
face, and the search after truth is a slow and ob- 
scure process.'' 

Among the early friends of Northcote, the 
Mudges were the most distinguished; and it 
was generally supposed that he entertained a 
h^h regard for a family which produced men 
of genius and science, as well as generosity. 
To Zachary Mudge, Reynolds himself is sup- 
posed to have been indebted for aid in his 
discourses) as well as for acts of kindness when 
be commenced his career; he looked on all his 
friend said to be law, both in taste and morals : 
any question that Mudge settled^ he considered 
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96 settled beyond dispute ; and from him he hot* 
rowed his favourite maxim in painting, — ^< True 

beauty is the medium of form." Northcote was 
still deeper in debt to the Mudges than his 
master : by them his works had been introduced 
to the world, and himself to lieynolds ; and, in 
his better moods, he had no objection to remem- 
ber all these things, and speak of tliem thankfully* 
But in one of his sarcastic fits, when a sense of 
other men's fame was strong upon him, it was his 
pleasure to speak of tlie elder Mudge not only with 
less reverence than his worth and learning merited, 
but in a style harsh and acrimonious. All this, 
and perhaps more, was told to the world hi the 
Conversations, by Ilazlitt. This produced a 
temonstrance, and then a visit, from Mr. Kosdew 
of Plymouth, the nephew of the Mudge whose me- 
mory had been attacked. On being expostulated 
with, "he broke out,** — 1 quote tlie words of 
Rosdew, — ^< into the most violent expressions of 
rage and passion. He called Hazlitt a papist, a 
wretch, a viper, whom he would stab if he could 
get at him. He said, w^hen he first read the ar* 
tide, he thought for three days it would have 
killed him : in short, he said so much, and so 
warmly, that I pitied him, and left him with as 
warm feelings of regard as before; considering^ 
as he declared, that his words had been mis- 
represented, and feeling what he had said in 
the Life of Reynolds, and elsewhere^ about the 
fimiily/' 

The remonstrance of Rosdew induced North* 

cote to write an earnest letter to Campbell the 

poet^ at that time editor of the. magazine ia. 
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•which the Conversations were published:-- 

I have been informed/ ' says our painter, " that 
you are a principal director of* The New Monthly 
Magazine and if you are, I must be excused for 
making my complaint. I find there are frequently 
papers in this publication, entitled, very modestly^ 
* Boswell Redivivus,' insinuating tliat the hero 
of this trivial stuff is to be compared to the im- 
mortal Dr. Johnson. This person seems pretty 
clearly to be made out to be myself. Good God I 
do you not feel this to be dreadful I But this 
is not the worst of the matter. I have often, in 
my vain moments, said that I should be pleased 
to receive morning visits at times from the devil, 
because I might be amused by his knowledge of 
the world, and diverted by his wit, and should 
be sufficiently on my guard to avoid his snares. 
This impious desire has indeed been granted 
unto me, and < Boswell lledivivus ' is the conse- 
quence. 

" You will scarcely pity a calamity which my 
presumption has brought upon myself- I have 
at those times, in the closet, indulged in idle 
conversation, not knowing who I was with, in all 
the confidence of friendship. I thought no more 
of what was said by either of us afterwards, cou^ 
eluding that it had passed off in air; but I mow 
find, to my sorrow, that this despicable and worth- 
less trash has been treasured up, and is pro- 
claimed at the market cross, where my family 
connections and dearest friends are brought for- 
ward to public inspection, with their names at 
full length, properly spelt, in order to prevent 
''^any possible mistake being made; and things 
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Uttered in idle merriment now stamped in ever- 
lasting print, not as I represented them, but as 
speeches of ccUd, dry, and hateful mal^nity, and 
grossly different ftom my meaning ; and I am 
now kept in perpetual torture, not knowing what 
each new month may bring fortli. Good God 1 
do you not think sucn a situation terrible ? 

^< I have been told that these detestable papers 
have been thought amusnig. I do not wonder at 
that, — the world delights in mischief, and a 
sufferer is alwi^s gratifying as an object of 
triumph. But I hope you will not calmly see me 
sacrificed or ruined : you can have no reason for 
cruelty towards me: I have never injured or 
done harm to you ; and surely, as a moraliat, you 
ought not to sow discord and propagate hatred 
in families, or between friends, and make them 
detest each odier, and bII for a little jprotit, or a 
little fun. If you go on in this manner, you wiU 
drive me to distraction, and bring down my grey 
hairs with sorrow to the grave, by being in league 
wbk a wretch who has betrayed me, and who is 
gone to France to esc^e the venfieaace of those 

he has injured." 

This letter, written in the year 1827, is au£> 
fictently strong regarding N(nrthoote's detestation 
of Hazlitt : there are brave words in the way of 
loathing and scorn in it; nor is the answer of 
CampbeU calcttlated to screen his correspond- 
ent firom the ^vsngeance of tiie aitisU ^< I am 
aflSictcd beyond measure," says the poet, at 
finding my own inattention to have been the 
means of wounding the feelings of a venerable 
man of genius* Dictate the form and mBomer ^£ 
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my attemptlDg to atone for having unconsciousljr 
injured you, if I can make you any atonement. 
The infernal Hazlitt shall never more be per- 
mitted to write for the ' New Monthly/ I mean 
not to palliate my own want of watchfulness over 
the magazine, which has occasioned such a paper 
being admitted; I only tell you the honest truth, 
that a crisis in my afTairs, which is never likely 
to occur agaiutfatally tempted me, this last month, 
to trust the revision of some part of the number 
to the care and delicacy of another person ; that 
person has, like myself, slept over his charge. I 
am willing to acknowledge to you publicly, that 
oversight, and not intention, produced the inser- 
tion of this obnoxious matter. In the mean time, 
•suffer me to say, without meaning to retract my 
apology to you, diat I think you somewhat forget 
the ancient and firm hold which you possess over 
public esteem, when you attach so much import- 
ance to this misrepresentation of your opinions, 
and conversation. In reality, as I deserve to be 
punished for the paper, so I believe that I suffer 
more in the public opinion from it than you do. 
At all events, be assuredi that if Hazlitt attemptis 
to report your conversationsi he must break out 
in a new quarter/' 

To this letter Northcote returned the follow** 
ing mswer : ~ ^< My good Sir, I am very mudi 
^obliged by your exceeding kind letter, which was 
hearts ease to me, and should have answered 
soon^, but *that I could not determine on what 
waa best for me to do. Your kind interference has 
greatly relieved me, and I think nothing more can 
be done for my good. The mischief is already 
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joomp^ete, tind I' must patimtly nrfhr? tb« -oihl 

sequences. My only remedy now must depend 
my prfidauad- ^klenee ; axkd d have only tb 
^eg of you that' my mune, aa haviagiiitaHariedvii 
jBLny way respecting thosO) to me, awful papers, 
fixdy never be mentioned in your magazine, be- 
^€ause it would be avowing a connection with them 
9rhiK?h.I wiak to ^vmd." To'aelt hhrneif' right 
•with Rosdew was the next step of the painter. 

copied tlie letters and-adding the following^ 
^fv^ded the whole to Piyoaouthy i?th iAii^e% 
^,S27 i-**^^' Dear Sir, i have eent 3roo enact e&piki 
gf itliQ letters which passed at au early period of 
jtlie i^uhlii^Uiiioil .between mysdf and Mr. Camp 
h^WiiM fr^ve tp you hovr mitch dioaaiiateifld 
papers annoyed me; but I hope it isruow^em 
^rely p>it,a tO| and that X shaii be.left at 
jest." • . ' • . • i-kih 

«. The frimds of Morthcote were pleBMd>atoiim 

intrepid conduct, and lei t persuaded tliat his 
t^v^f^aXiQas b^. been misrepreseated^ Th«?;r 
faw(^4ha;S^ralan|g)mge whiehffa^ iiadia^^Uail 
^ H <izl i tt, an as ^aaoe m ail oomflaminihipi lid 
ing broken up between them, and that the iautctf 
^voulfi never more be .f^miiled AO'b^ a^/Btastei 
ifx ArgyU f^9ceB spme of thi^'patetot's^mMi 
penetrating acqfuaintances "doubtad ihis- pei?fe€}| 
sincerity in ti)C whole affair; and one or two 
evei) v^ents^iQfcifar a%'(o,^)|j.tb«t tkoiIi«aUtt mkm 
bp.d b^en revved. papisty/^nrbtqhtnviper^iMia^ 
tlie representative of Satan on earth, was. tthi 
\)05om fr \en(\ of Nortbco te st lUv and , m igh t- jgf) 
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Ues, essajTB, and bits of biography. That North- 
cote had not been seriously averse to the publica- 
tion of his conversations was perfectly well known : 
he coveted the notoriety which they brought, but 
disliked the controversies in which they involved 
him* It was his custom after this to say, when 
more than usually communicative, to a visitor, 
^ Now, sir, don*t print what I have said to 
you/* All this outward show did not long 
conceal from Rosdew that the painter had im- 
posed on him with well simulated anger, and 
cleverly acted distress. He learnt, to bis surprise, 
that Hazlitt, so far from being in danger of a 
stab from the man whom he had betrayed and 
misrepresrated, was his familiar visiter, and had 
moreover, found a place in his wiU. He could 
not trust his own feelings in writing a letter on 
this topic, and the task was undertaken by a 
mutual friend of both, Mr. Dunsterville, whose 
remonstrance brought the following reply from 
the painter: — "I have just received your un- 
kmd letter, which surprised me ; a letter which 
I would not have condescended to answer, had 
it not come from you, an old, kind friend. As 
I know the natural goodness of your dispo- 
sition, it is my cqnnion that you have some 
person who works upon you, in hope to pro- 
duce an enmity between us. You threaten me 
with more thundering letters, which, if they 
come, I shall throw into the fire unanswerea. 
It is impossible for me to explain this nonsense, 
therefore pray torment me no more, as, at pre- 
sent, my great i^e and load of infirmities render 
nte unfit for such silly matters. The only part of 

VOL. VI. I 
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your letter, which gave me pliea^ure was to fiad 
that you were m the enjoy ment of good health, 

by the goodness of your writing, and the spirit 
showa in your willingness to fight in single 
leombat ; but as that is not my ease at presenfty I 
beg leave to decline the challenge.'' 

This explanation was so little to the satisfaction 
iii Mr* Rosdew, that he turned the painter's por** 
•trait out of bis collection^ where it had long hung^ 
among other heads of the worthies of Devon by 
the hsuid of Reynolds. On hearing this, North- 
cote wrote the following raigukur letter to Mau 
Dunsterville:— I am sorry to find that Mr. Ros- 
dew cannot forget the chance blow that has been 
given to his rdative« I have no objection to his 
'dismissal of my picture out of his sight, if it has 
any tendency to move his passion. Greater, 
wiser, and better men than I can pretend to be, 
have had their portraits treated wit^ the greatesi 
indignities; biit the only way to make it safe 
would be to destroy it, lest, in some future time, 
another possessor^ of a different mind, may again 
4ake it into favour. Mr. Rosdew does not seem 
to know the situation of those who are by cir- 
.Cumstances exposed to the notice or criticisms 
of' the publici^ and are obliged, by necessity, to 
foe on ci^ terms with &ose wliom in- their 
hearts they hate, such as newspaper conductors 
and their assistants, or else they may torment 
jotrto death,-^dnd no Tank or station is out o£ 
their power. Even the King cannot escape ; but 
ministers of state, noble persons, authors, paiat- 
ers^ players, ma$tcian%-a^^ their commoiitgame,«-4- 
aiiA OP '>litotiihig passes- bttfc'Jot^WBpapeieft matie 
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nany hearts acHe< I never sought the acquainir 

ance of Mr. Hazlitt in my life ; but I do not 
know how to get rid of him without personally 
sffiroBtmg hini) which, would draw his vengeance 
Upoa me ; — self-presenratton is the first law of 
nature, and I am not much to blame in availing 
myself of iU When the error was committed, I 
was ignofrant of his disposition. I have no?w no* 
thing more to do, but to be very cautious not to 
communicate any matter for him to repeat, and 
^et not to make him hate me ; and of two evilSf 
It is better to have my portrait treated with cour 
tempt, than to forbid him my house, and drailr 
his vengeance on my head. I remember a wise 
raxiark of Gainsborough the painter, who used tp 
say, that nothing was so easy as to make a^ 
quaintances, but it was often a devil of a task 
to get rid of them. Although that which Hazlitt 
said of old Mr. Mudge struck deeply into my 
heart, yet Hazlitt has given me many a painful 
thought on other matters ; therefore I cannot but 
admire the grateful attachment which Mr. Ros- 
dew's ooDiduct shows towards a family so full ^ 
virtue and genius as that of the Mudges, which 
proves the purity and goodness of his ownJiearti; 
and if he thinks I have done wrong, I must fcwy 
give his resentment for the beauty of the mof- 
tive.'' This letter terminated the correspondence 
respecting the Conversations ; and Mr« £Losd^\f|f 
bade the matter fiurewell, in these severe ^ovA&i 

Ingratitude, envy, meanness, and inordinate 
self-conceit, together with falsehood, have marked 
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Iit^bich he would saerifiee any tiding ~ not * exw 

6^tlting his money 

No one can say that Northcote came out of 
this sharp controversy fJree from blame. If he 
itoked on Hazlitt as having almsed his eonfid^ 
ence, or as really meriting any of the hard epi- 
thets he had showered on him to a third person; 
he ought to have fcnrbidden the man his houte* 
fiut in truth, if Northcote had sti^od in such 
dread of Hazlitt as his last letter represents, he 
would not have written with such freedcnn aboul 
him to men who read bis lelteis puMidy^ Hie 
complaint addressed to Campbell was as likely 
to kindle the indignation of such a man as Haz* 
litt} as forbidding him his house. In fact, anotiiw 
rekson, than fear of the consequences; in^ueneed 
the mind of the painter: all the time this fierce 
coptroversy was raging, Hazlitt was busy, arf 
ranging for Northcote his One Hundred Fdbles^ 
original and select,'* which were published in 
the following year; preparing a second volume, 
fkot yet published^ of similar compositions ; and 
taking not^s, and making memorandums, fyt 
the work cdled Titian and his Times," which 
appeared in the year 1830. Our artist was old 
and feeble : he daily tottered into his painting 
room, and witfi his palettiB on his thumb, and a 
canvass before him, painted, or seemed to paint ; 
looking all the while tor the dropping in of frienda, 
t that he might be cheered with talk about art and 
^ literature, or the rise and fall of stocks. When it 
was imagined he had set his house in order, ^uid 
resigned all thought of further labours, outcame 
(he volume of Fables, iUttstraMd/ after the^maDaor 
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q£ Bewick, widi designs- chiefly from his ow^ 

hand. Of his apologues it may be said, that tKey 
are generally judicious, and easily comprehended ; 
that the Jaogaage is plam andsimnle, the mor^^ 
well drawn, aad applicable to life; but that 
tliey are nearly all deficient ia originality. Thoise 
rekteii in verse are less natural and easy tlmn the 
othens. The accompanying designs are mu^h 
more creditable to Northcole. Some of them^^e 
elegant alike in conception and execution, 1 
pannot say^ however^ tliat any oi' theoi leave .th,^ 
impression great power* . « 

r There is some sharp satire and good criticism 
scattered about the fables ; e. g. — "A glow- 
teorin^ well knowing that he was admired, for his 
Extraordinary splendour whenever he made hii^ 
Ifcppearance on a dark evening, grew exceedingly 
proud-and conceited upon the notice that w^s taken 
fithuaiy end could not rest contente4 his humble 
fietfeai in a hedgey among the insects, his neigh- 
bours, but burnt with inward fire to come f'or- 
bvard -aad display himself in bright dayli^h^ t|9 a 
g&zing ctoowdof i^dnairara, more discej^pmg and 
Jhore numerous than in the gloom of night ;.ari(^ 
iaccordingly, having placed himself in a most con- 
spicuous situation! he had y^vXi^f^^ot^ o£ 
Jbdiag ttiformed that his bewln^S w^afc ' not of * 
}B0 sterling a quality as to bear a close inspection, 
^liithusiiexf^i^ed ini$i^3^iii)e^^g|p|earie4. tp be 

inomV/" whio appeilF/ very excellenl: \yhen m 
feuii bumble station of life, but are found very 
illqualified jto,»^¥§,«,;ji ^phflrf?,,^ an^ 
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Stations, we become more the immediftte objeons 

of criticism, and subject to the shafts of envy : 
as our power is increased, and our field of action 
is enlarged, our task becomes doubly difficult to 
escape doing wrong; and those follies which 
would pass unnoticed in an obscure station, when 
practised by the great are exposed to all eyes, 
and meet with universal condemnation." To this 
fable the artist has added a riotous scene, where 
loud laughter and excessive drinking abound, in 
J^e midst of whidi a minstrel is wasting the 
sweetness of his music and the melody of his 
voice on the careless and the profligate. The 
construction of the fable is faulty. The glow- 
-worm, in desiring a place of distinction during 
the day, exposed herself to contempt, if you 
will, or pity, but not to envy. 

Northcote had doubtless suffered in his dsy 
from the pertness and snip-snap criticisms Of 
connoisseurs, and it is thus he seeks to repay them. 
— " A bee, flying out of his hive, said to a cuckoo, 
who was chanting on a bush hard by,^-^^ Peace*! 
why dont you leave off your harsh monotonoiis 
pipe ? There never was a bird who had such a 
tiresome unvaried song as you have. Cuckoo, 
, cuckoo, and cuckoo, again and again.'— Oh¥ 
•Cries the cuckoo, ^ I wonder you find fault with 
my note, which is at least as much varied as 
your labours ; for if you had a hundred hives to 
iSU, yotr would make them all exactly alike : if I 
invent nothing new, surely every thing you do is 
as old as the creation of the world.' To which 
&e bee replied;^^ I allow it ; but in useful arts 
tiie ^vt^t of variety is nefer an objectton ; wl^ ift 
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works of taate and amusement^ monotony is of ajd 
tbkigs to be ayoidecL' The cuckoo is a good re- 
presentation of our pretended connoisseurs, who, 
not having the capacity to j udge of works of art 
or taste, expose themselves to rldicide when they 
assume the critic^ and appear equally impertinent 
both in their censure and their praise." 

Of the author's claim to originality the fable of 
the Trooper may.be taken as a specimen. <^ As 
a trooper was dressing his horse, he noticed that 
one of the shoe-nails had dropped out; yet he post- 
poned for the present sticking in another naiL 
Soon after, he was summoned by sound of trumpet 
to join his corps, who were commanded to advance 
rapidly and charge the enemy. In the heat of 
the action the loose shoe fdl off ; his horse be^ 
came lame, stumbled, and threw his rider to the 
ground, who was immediately slain by the enemy. 
A well-known proverb warns us never to leave 
that to be done to-mcNrrow, which may be done to- 
day ; but the foregoing apologue shows that even 
an hour's delay of a business seemingly trivial, oc- 
casioned death." How much better this is told 
by Dr. Franklin. For want of a nml the shoe 
was lost, for want of a shoe the horse was lost, for 
want of a horse the rider was lost, being over- 
taken mi slain by the enemy, all for want of 
Gsre about a horse-shoe naiL iSov is the language 
helped much by the pencil : the horse is falling 
oa its knees, and the rider tumbles off behind, iur 
steadof plunging forward as the action of the horse 
JJ^quires. Of these fables the author says, — 
** It may be expected that I should say something 
treiE^ctiBg my motives for the present undertaking- 

I 4s 
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liittve only to observe^ tiiiafav cknef indilteeiaeMt 
In making the • coUecticm - was • th&' amusekiiMt 

and employment it afforded me, in the way of 
my profession as a painter, in sketching designs 
for each &ble« I am^ therefore, the 1^ Modem 
about what may be said by critics on the literary 
part of the work. They will quickly perceive it 
has been .gathered . from various sources : the. 
greater portion are of my own^inreoiioii*"' * Those 
which he claimed as his own are marked with his 
initials, or his name in full. The -work was well 
received) and went speedily to a second editaon^ 
All that Hazlitt says about his ^lare in die vo^ 
lume is this: — " I went to Northcote in the 
evening, to consult about his Fables*'* - - 
* The fame which the Fables brought, encouraged 
him to announce "Titian and his Times;" a 
work which raised high expectations* That no- 
body but an . artist could write the life of oue, 
"vras an old maxim of his^but *this he seems 
now to have abandoned. He employed Hazlitt 
on this new speculation* Now, thoi^h Hazlitt 
had in early life made an attempt at paintin|[^ 
the productions of his pencil were, by univer- 
sal admission, the lowest of the low! North- 
-QOte^ therefore, could not be of opinion that a • 
^nter held the pen* He probably believed ail 
* was so secret, that tlie world would never know 
who the master -spirit was that, presided over 
the work: even the controviersy about the Cm- 
' versattons served to coneeal the true author.; 
and when "Titian and his Times" appeared, 
the critics praised the vigorous mind and ready 
.hand of one ^fourscore jisears i^ mi od^ .fiiid 
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Nwthcote, which flashed but the sti!pnger the 
Boore his body failed. ; r 
^ On looking i&to the work, it appears tbe uomn 
fomtiMi of one who knew Iteljr inoreironi vepart 
than inspection; and whose opinions and remarks 
are in geaeral picked out of tlie cui:rent;£tQci( 
yhich circulates in the world. The authoTr is nof 
&Ay bold and free regarding the. mevitB of the 
illustrious artists of the land, but perilously rash 
ia his assertions about the merits of same, of the 
raiment' writers of Italy. This waH too miiob fer 
one whose education never reached the extent of 
his native Grammar ; and who knew as little about 
the great modern poets and writers ofltaly^in their 
^twe tongue^ as he knew of Homer and * Virgil in * 
Aheirs. The work, too, has a flow of language quite 
different from the dry-as-dust style in which tlie 
^e of jELeynolds is written. 1 am inclined, 1tow>- 
^ver^ to ascribe the choice of ^ eubjecfc to Notfth' 
cote: Titian lived to a great age, painted portrait 

history^ excelled in colouring, ^nd loved to ap* 
pear in a green vehret cap omaraentedwildii gold. 
•Northcote lived to a great age, painted portrait 
and history, imagined that he imitated Titian in 
colouring, and loved to sit in a green velvet /cap» 

the ittustrious Venetian* I found himionie 
^Yy* says Hazlitt, " painting a portrait of him- 
^^If. Another. stood on an easel. He asked me 
-which i thought most like: 1 unif ^ The one yinx 
fttsei about is the best, but not good enouglu >lt 
looks like a physician, or a member of parliament ; 
but it ought to look like sometliing more*-^a car^ 

or a Spanish inquisitor/ While lospoke^ll 
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was constantly in danger of oversetting a stand 
with a snsall looldng'^glfis^ wbich Northcote poiv 
ticolarly cautioned me not to touch« Every no«r 
and then he was prying into the glass by stealth, 
to see if the portrait was like. He had on a 
green velvet cap^ and looked very like Titian." 

In a w^k written by the hand of anodier^ it is 
difficult to pick out passages bearing the impress 
of the person who furnished the rough materials, 
and supplied such remarks as the subject natu- 
rally ealled forth. The following passage owes 
little, perhaps, to Hazlitt : — I will in this place 
venture to give my opinion, that there is no way 
. so improving to a student as to finish his pictures 
' to the utmost minuteness in his power ; by Tdtkh 
means he will acquire a thorough knowledge of 
the exact forms and characters of the paits. If 
he has a genius for the art, he will soon discover 
what he may treat slightly, or leave out of his 
work ; and if he has none, he will be enabled by 
this method to give such an air of truth to his 
productions as will pass for merit with a lacgft 
part of liie commimity, by whioh he will- be -se** 
cure of employment, and will also have a certain 
claim to respect." 

There is much truth in the accusation which 
Ifortfaeote brings gainst Britain^ for want of a 
true feeling in what is noble and imaginative 
in art. — " Except in the department of por- 
traiture, the art of pamting in ^gland has 
been obstructed or disregarded, unless during 
some happier intervals when the goddess of taste 
has paid a short visit to the great. Otherwise 
art has been. in small estimation, except the artist 
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was fores^* In Italy, even every prorance con^ 
tends for the precedence of its own school agahst 
that of all the others ; whilst the Englishman is 
fdeased with every thing that is not the coroduc- 
tion of England. Our neighbours, Ihe French, 
have spoken contemptuously of us without re- 
serve-, and the few English who have undisputedly 
excelled, were scarcely rewarded with the honest 
and impartral approbation of their own eountry- 
men." I perceive the mind and taste of North- 
cote impressed on many passages in these vo- 
lumes : The voice is the voice of Jac^, but 
&e hancb are the hands of Esau.^ 

Northcote, amid these literary toils, did not 
wholly jtbrsake his easel : his chief labours were 
m portraiture. Lot the last fifteen years of his 
Kfe, he painted some sixty heads: of which one 
of the most remarkable was a portrait of Sir 
Walter Scott, for Sir William Knighton* The 
paintar said he had a direefold spell upon him 
while the poet sat : first, he had the highest 
admiration of the illustrious author of Waverley ; 
secondly, he loved Sir William Knighton as a 
true ftiend and an ardent Devonian ; thirdly, he 
had his own name and fame to look to : and 
Worked, therefore, as he imagined, under a sort 
of triple inspiration. He might have leaml^ 
however, from the great master of song who sat 
to him, that feelings such as these are more likely 
to impede than inspire: the ancient niinstcel> 
befere the lovely and the &r desoended^ielt that 

His band had lost that sprightly ease 
Which marks security to please ; " ^ 
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acidiit has been avBrmdtJiab something of tbdb 
taikiidity is visible in the ptcturre of * Sir Walt(em 

The conception is nevertheless good ; to secure 
the appearance life and reality, or to unite 
kb own 'name m^re efiectuaUy with that t of 
Scott, the artist put on his Titian cap of velvet^ 
and represented himself in his painting-room, 
palette in hand^ putting the finisiung touch- to 
the head of. the poet*. The likeness(» are ^ both 
good ; and Northcote was so pleased with his 
succesp^ ithat he commenced making a copjt 
jvith Mine alterations* * . 

Connerning Seott^ the painter confided- Inif 
opinions to Hazlitt. " Sir Walter," said he, "would 
have ^tQod his gcound in any company ; neithev 
Bwhe, mox Johnson^ nor any of tbebr .adm&ren^ 
H^kl have been disposed or able to set aside his 
pretensions. These men were not looked upon 
in their day as at present. I liked Sir Wail;fii» 
becanser Jid had an casy^ unaffected mfinnerv ^bA 
was ready to converse on all subjects. If, on the 
X^mtroryt, he had ibeen stiff and pedantic, I shouldi 
^erhafpis^fbai^e-beeniuiji^Um^ to^think tesBihighJ^ 
of the author, from not liking the man. Wetim 
never judge fairly of men's abilities, till we are 
<iOL)i9ager liable i ta come, in contact withj theur 
p&ffooiki JlvivrtiSMntfudi plfiteed,iwjldi him^:iaii434 
believ^e>hi£ expressed a favourable opinion fofi ra^ 
I said to him, admire the way in which yoia 
hBgitab}^oiui>iiiov^6(i;$it>u set Quttiio ^j»^t^yv that 
ji9ioqiui|Q>j5ii^»Hdsni^i;uI bw*it)^fsiLl;^i^^ 
comiogii #Kf Nfr/i says Sir Walter, ' nor J nfeither^ 
I thm toljdbhioi, tl^t.when I firstir^d W^vjiurJey^^i 
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that ; either he had heard the story related by 
cA^'of the isuirviving parties, *or he had ttmnA the 
WterisiU m a manitsoript concealed in «imie <SIA 
chest. To which he replied, — * You 're not so ihr 
^rat of the way in thinking so#' You don't 
' Itoow Scott; do'you? He 'd be a pattern to yoiT'; 
you would learn to rub off some of your asperi- 
ties ; but you admire him, I believe." — " Yes/- 
answered •Hazlitt^ cm this side of idolatry and 
i^oryidm : there are two things I admire m 
Sir Walter, — his capadity and his simplicity^ 
When he was in Paris, and went to Galignani's^ 
he sat down ia an outer roon^ to look at sMie 
btok he wanted to see : none of the clerks had 
the least suspicion who it was ; when it was 
found out, the place was in commotion. Cooper^ 
the Anitertean, wa9 in 'Paris at the time ; his looks 
and manner seemed to announce a much greater 
man; he strutted through the streets with a con* 
sei{U0ntial air^ as if he never relaxed' in the as* 
•naiption, nor wished it to be fiyrgotten by^odiers^ 
that he was the American Sir Walter Scott : 
the real one never troubled himself about th^ 
matter/' 

At the last sitting which the poet gave the 
painter, the conversation turned on the numerous 
portvaits of the novelist. You have often sat 
^ your portrait/' said Nortbeotew Yes^" eaid 
Sir Walter, " my dog Maida and I have sat fre- 
quently, — so often^ that Maida, who had little 
philosoph3^, eolveerwd Aux^ a Aslthcito paiyitev^ 
tbut whenever she'satw a''man'tidfi(§ out 8.'peno3 
and paper, and look at her, she set up a howl, 
and tan off tovthe >£ildoaUiU4 jieii^ 4m£[>rtunate 
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master^ howsevcsr well he can howl, wa$ aerep aide 
ta run much ; he was, therefore, obliged to abide 
the event: yes, I have frequently sat for my pic- 
ture/' 

Anecdotes of Northcote and his sitters are im* 

merous. At the time when the young Roscius 
passed for a Garrick and a Kemble in one, and 
nightly witnessed the slope of wet &ces from 
the pit to the roof/' he sat to our painter. That no 
honour might be wanting, he was conveyed by the 
Duke of Clarence, now William IV., . to Argyll 
Place, in his own carriage^ where lords and ladies 
not a few, usually assembled to see the progress 
of the work. The painter himself was, probably, 
to his Royal Highness, not the least object of 
curiosity. The loose gown," says one of his 
biographers, " in which he painted, was princi- 
pally composed of shreds and patches, and might, 
perchance, be half a century old ; his white hfur 
was sparingly bestowed on each side, and his cra^ 
nium was entirely bald. The royal visiter, stand- 
ing behind him whilst he painted, first gently 
liftied, or rather twitched, the coUar of the gown ; 
which Northcote resented by suddenly turning, 
and expressing his displeasure by a frown ; on 
which his Royal Highness, touching the profess* 
or's grey locks, said, You don't devote nmdi 
time to the toilette, I perceive." The painter in- 
stantly replied, — <^ Sir, I never allow any one to 
take personal liberties with me s you are first 
who ever presumed to do so ; and I beg your 
Royal Highness to recollect that I am in my own 
house." The artist resumed his painting; the 
priroe stood sUent for a »inute or so^ then, open^ 
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the door and went away. The royal carriage^ how- 
mter^ had not arrived, and ram wag falling ; the 
prmce returned, borrowed an umbrella, and de- 
parted. " Dear Mr. Northcote," said one of the 
ladie^^ ^< I fear you have.offiended hia Royal High- 
ness."-— Madam," said the painter, am the 
offended party." The next day, about noon, Mr. 
Korthcote was alone^ when a gentle tap was heardy 
the studio door opened, and in walked the prince* 
*^ Mr. Northcote," he said, "I am come to return 
your sister's umbrella : I brought it myself, that 
I m^ht have an opportunity of saying that yea* 
ter&y I thoughtlessly took an unbecoming liberty 
with you, which you properly resented. I really 
am angry with myself, and hope you will forgive 
me, and think no more of it.*' — And what did 
you say?" enquired a friend to whom the painter 
told the story. " Say I — good God 1 what could I 
say ? I only bowed, — he might see what I felt. 
I could, at that moment, have sacrificed my life 
for him ; — such a prince is worthy to be a king/' 
The prince afterwards, in his maritime way, said 
<^ He's a damned honcBt, independent, little old 
Mow;' 

Northcote painted Wliitbread, and on that oc- 
casion made what he oilen .called a lucky escape^ 
A share in the theatre, whai old Drury had arisen 
out of her dust and ashes, was considered a safe 
and even lucrative thing. This was proposed to 
our artist accordingly; but he, in a somewhat 
snappish cUscussion, refiised to become one of the 
proprietary. " No," said he, years afterwards, 

1 was not to be fooled in that way. What 1 
dquaqder iqKm. mack kmgs. and xpiefins *^ upon 
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iHuich-p-tbe pittance which I had wrad dtttihg 
the labour <^ a long life, to keep my meter eetd' 

myself from starving in our old age I No, no/* 
be addedy in his own shrewd style : no — this i$ 
the penalty of holding coiiveraatic»i% and being 
on familiar terms, with great people. An artist 
may honour them as patrons : but to imagine 
that he can hold communion with them^ €m 
iboting of friendship, is a moral misdmienor, Ibt 
which he ought to be soundly whipped." 

In the year 1830, Northcote gave up both his 
pencil and his pen ; and composed hhnsebf qaaeAif 
for that dissolution, which he now felt coidd not 
be far distant. He complaihed that life lingered 
about his body too long, and said it was like keep-* 
ing the lamps lighted in a chureh after the eMf^ 
gregation had left it. He prepared his will : and 
of his numerous friends few were forgotten. To 
a female domestic who had served him faithfulljF) 
he gave a thousand pounds^ though she had long 
left him. To insure the publication of a second 
volume of his Fables, he left three thousand 
pound$; and for a nionument .to himself he bff^ 
queathed a thousand, with instructions Jthat'lt 
should be executed by Chantrey, with whom he 
had always lived on friendly terms. He now 
thought he^ had dime his duty, and wished for 
repose ; but repose was denied him. The Conver- 
sations, which had vexed him for two years iii^ 
their magazine ^ape, were announced to be printk^ 
•ed in- a Tolmae» This brought a letter of remoii*^ 
strance from the anxious Rosdew, and a threat 
.to publish the corre^[>ondence which had passed 
m the*ttibjeo& j»etiiffeea4he paiirter and €ffi^^bdk 
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^ It is my most earnest wish attd desire,** said 
Northcote, " that you will make public my let* 
tftr to Mr. Campbell ; as that would, in some de« 
fMiewei^iWn ^ frailly eiieck the progress 
5f diiose cursed papers, which have cost me so 
tt^y.hmrsuo^^ agony, and which I hare not been 
fihfe to suppness wtdb all \ay endeo^emm I witfr 
yeuihadtlcttt m&yom assistance socmer t it might 
have been of use/' This letter is dat^d July 21. 
1830. The Conversations made their appear^ 
iBC«f in 9 Mtte^ck finrm; the passages 
libk^ refieeied en Dr« Zachary Mudge were 
softened or omitted* The death-bed sickness 
o£ Hai&Utti wasyi perhaps, no obstacle in the way 
of tbaai ampiitiltkMis.^ He had bemr aiilhg- mt 
some time, and suffering both from ill health and 
want : he was in extreme distress : his only son, 
though possessed o£ talent, was too young te aid 
^m^Miiid Nettiieotey who had abimchmce, seemir 
to. have shut his heart. The painter had put him 
d(mn for an hundred pounds in his wiU; Haz- 
)itti.dM o» lfce * l»8th of gh^mber; and* the 

snm, snraiyy fiii* one wiie hfld' 
rendered so mueh assistance — was bequeathed 
^Q^jvhi^ve., With HaadUtty we may say the voiee 
fMMeiy iwhkk Iwd-fbr ]«am<pi»eipally kept Ihd' 
^IkLi in^ mind of Noiiiitote's existence. The 
laiM;ei! had prayed to be delivered from his friend ? 
Vsti^w wheQ deathawndagedibem, it is Jikely that 
li^fii^^TlfiWi0£<eii^ 

Gpaii^^rsaiion' : gave wings . to= many an othemise 
heavy. hour^i*- . ; . 

]b:)^|;l|ix>le^Ur^ till thelSthdaj eft Jiii^<186i^ 
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life away, lie was buried ia the vault imd^ the 
i^ew church of St* Mary-le-bone. 

" * Talking with the painter/ said Hazlitt, ' is 
likexouversiog with the dead* You see a little old 
mi^n^ eighty years of age, pale and fragile, with 
eyes gleaming like the lights hung in tombs. He 
seems little better thaif a ghost, and hangs wa- 
vering and trembling on the very edge of life. ' 
You would think a breath would blow him away, 
and yet what fine things he says.' — * Yes ! ' ob- * 
served some one, ^ and what ill-natured things; 
they are malicious to the last word. He is a 
botitle of aquafortis, which corrodes every thing 
it touches/ — ' Except gold/ said Hazlitt ; * he 
i^ever drops upon Sir Joshua or the great masters/ 
— ^ Well ; but is he not flowing over,* persisted 
the other, < with envy, hatred, and all undia- 
ritableness ? He is as spiteful as a woman ; and 
tlien his niggardness. Did he ever give any 
thing < Yes ; his advice,' said Hazlitt; < and 
very unpleasant it is/*' This is the picture of 
an ungracious sort of man; and yet our [painter, 
was not witlxout his mild and gentle mo-: 
ments ; nay, he had them frequently. I{e was 

£ leased to talk with ladies, yet he never w^as in 
>ve ; he considered them as wasters of time and- 
of money. »He was abstemious by nature : he 
bad to carry on no warfare with passions wild . 
and strong: he had, by rote, all the old saws 
which m^ke frugality a virtue ; wd love of sayipg^ . 
and of long life, united to.persuEule hinx ib&t one. 
half of mankind die in youth from intemperance, i 
This lie not only believed himself, but his maiden 
^ter b^vi^jd iuit also; and as .the latter had) 
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the furnishing of the table, she spread it so 
sparingly, that visiters who accidentally drop- 
ped in at meal-time marvelled how they sur- 
vived such continued self-denial. He was mean 
in his apparel : his house seemed the abode of a 
sloven or a niggard ; and in his conversation he 
hovered between the satirist and the miser.' 

Ther Prince of Wales, when a young man, met 
the painter, and was much pleased with his convers- 
ation. " What do you know of his Royal High- 
ness?'^ enquired Sir Joshua. Nothing," an- 
swered Northcote. « Nothing, sir I why, he says, 
he knows you very well/' — " Pooh 1" said North- 
cote, " that is only his brag." The president 
smiled and muttered, — Bravely said, bravely 
safd.** 

He prided himself on his foresight ; and it was 
one of his maxims to leave little to chance and 
less to friendship. He committed as much of 
his fame as he could to the durability of marble, 
and the genius of Chantrey ; but he resolved to 
trust no one with his life and character; and 
towards the close of his days wrote a copious 
memoir of himself, and put it into the hands of 
a friend, with a formal request that he would 
see it published after his death. He bore in 
mind how little either Burke or Boswell had 
fulfilled the hopes of Reynolds, when he left 
them legacies and pictures ; and probably thought^ 
Vb, writing his own life, he carried * economy fai'* 
ther than ever bis great master had contemplated. 
Northcote, nevertheless, was, least of all men, to 
be trusted with sugh a work. He seldom made 
a Calm estunate or took a dbpassiontfte vietv of 
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any thing ; he dipped' all siit|e<H») save his histo- 
rical pictures, in the light of heaven, or the dark- 
ness of hell; with him^ in the morning a naao^ 
was all that was good and great; in the i^mooit 
h,e was a cheat and a swindler. His opinion o£ 
himself was, perhaps, not liable to such fluctua- 
tions ; but the inan who cQjQQot make a fair estL-. 
mate of the merits of others cannot be expected > 
to be just to his own. His life was an almost 
continued aggressipa agaiost; maxjJdiul — actistsi 
ii^ particular : his conyeirsation was acootrovevaj^ 
sometimes mi^ and tolerant, but often Tiolenfr 
and rancorous ; and all that he said, and perhaps 
much that he wrote> i^eq^ired to be taken with 
some abatem^njtf 

Of his system of study, and habits as an artist^ 
a little may be said- He was an early riser ; re- 
mained long at his e£M$^l ; sought models in all 
things to aid hm e<H9ceptiQn ; and was long m 
pleasing himself with his outline or his colours. 
He attained all by a slow, protracted, and laborious 
process. He seemed never to see clearly, what* 
he desired t<k do ; and worked more from* aEti^. 
ficial rules than from the fulness and energy of 
nature. Whei^ he commenced an historical pic-. 
tjofe^ k wa9 his practice to erpwd his staidio. wi^ 
eSk manner of costumes^ and weapowi and matters^ 
which belonged to the era he wished to illustrate. 
Xhese b^ poiul^d in brJgl^tly enough ; but the hu*. 
iftfoi diaract^ and senj^e^ whiclv had tot give* 
Uf^ , and' feeling tp the whole^ coidd* not lie masdl 
without outlay of imagination ; and Nortlicote 
-eomplaincd that he coiUd neither find in life oc* 

fa^oy iiuch hea^B 93 he desin^dp He liked: to. 
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have friends beside him when he painted. Work 
never interrupted the flow of conversation ; he 

could talk and paint, argue and paint, criticise 
and paint : with him, in fsict, painting wa^ much 
of a mechanical process. 

Northcote's uninspired industry has added no- 
thing, which promises to last, to our stock of lite- 
rature. An essay^ in which he illustrates, with 
some ingenuity, the untenable posidon of Barry^ 
that poetry is only true when it can be painted, 
he considered, he told me, the cleY;erest thing he 
had ever written. He was not one of those wM 
believed^ with Speitoeiv 

^that poets* wit surpasse'th painters^ far, 
In picturing the parts of beauty daynt/* 

Of his merits as a painter, I have already said 
much in the course of my narrative. His chief 
esficellence lay in a certain dignity with which h^, 
invested his compositions. He desired to es^It aU 
he touched; and this is true of his portraits, as 
wpll as of his historical pieces. The clear manner 
in which he makes his canvass tell his story i^* 
ttnothtt merit of a high order; this made the pie* 
tures he painted for tlie Shakspeare Gallery more 
popular than the more imaginative works of- 
Fu8eli» His chief faults were, defective dipawkg^. 
dnU <oolowing, and that want of pictorial concep-^ 
tion which gives to his works the appearance of 
having come bit by bit, and with reluctance, fr^ 
his flsdndb Jn^ hia beat works these isjjiillle fa 
fiijirprise, elevate, or electrify. ^ : » 

/ • .i' ' i. •• ''i}i',j ^ . } ' ' ' 
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W^HEN Voltaire called onCongreve,he addressed 
him as a dramatist of wit and imagination. I 

am not an author, sir," said the retired poet; 

I am a gentleman/' — Sir," replied the sar- 
castic Frenchman, " had you been but a gentle- 
man, I should not have visited you." The weak- 
ness thus rebuked is a general one, but not uni- 
versal ; and among the exceptions I know few 
more brilliant than the person of whose life and 
talents I am now about to write ; he adorned the 
gentleman with the artist, and the artist with the 
gentleman, and stood high in tlie ranks both of 
genius and courtesy. 

Sir George Rowland Beaumont, Baronet, was 
born on the 6th of November, 1753 ; his father 
died whilst he was yet a child, and left him to the 
care of his mother, a lady of taste and talent. Her 
maiden name was Rachel Rowland : some property 
it seems came into the family through the mar- 
riage, as her son took her name ; but no alliance 
coidd add to the dignity of his' paternal descent 
Among his ancestors lie could point to Bohemond 
Prince of Antioch, son of Robert Guiscard, who 
shook the throne of the Emperor of Constantinople 
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h.r'.i a< i 'i v.i. ifist wit and iiii*^L»ir.at»oi.. i ; 

- [ . *• Vk'* lei.iu i. — " Sir. icp':'. ' ^'t.- su'. - | 
Fr vh ^^an, had yo i Ivi^n b.u n t:<.i':\ ! 
i Tu! M>t have Hi yoii." Tl » h. >- 

• i r : 'an!' iiii » tin pt*rso i of ^vhi^i-c- Ji'»» f^r. 

X am no- hmit ro nn>r: be Jidon: .vi "In* ! 

•e»^ n> a..': i . \ii 

\ ^ni o,^ i:K 'ilh '^1 Nuvt.ihber. 17 v4: ; .r j 
, • • r!**' . » •» \ i t a <'hud, ana leir r.> the 

t .r. ladv ol'trtsro ancHalent. iKr j 

' * • K hev ii. nie : but" no Uii uice 
. Mij^^^iry o** his pjrirnal de>^cei:L 
-J'. lie c« '.il I po*>»{ tf> r>ohc*:iov-l 

• ' of Hi ivrr (iiiisr-ud. u!ia 
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in the battles of Durazzo and Larissa, and after- 
wards planted, with Godfrey of Bouillon, the 
Cross of the Franks on the walls of Jerusa- 
lem. This high descent connects the house of 
Beaumont with the royal families of France and 
England. His lineage has other claims to our 
attention ; and to this Wordsworth alludes, when, 
in the dedication of his poems to Sir George, 
he says, — " Several of the best pieces were 
composed under the shade of your own groves, 
upon the classic ground of Coleorton ; where I 
was animated by the recollection of those illus- 
trious poets of your name and family who were 
born in that neighbourhood, and, we may be as- 
sured, did not wander with indifference by the 
dashing stream of Grace-Dieu^ and among the 
rocks that diversify the forest of Charnwood/' In 
one of his Coleorton inscriptions the poet speaks 
still more plmnly : — 

^* Here may some painter sit in future days, 
Some future poet meditate his lays ; 
Not mindless of that distant age renown'd, 
When inspiration hover'd o'er this ground — • 
The haunt of him who sang how spear and shield 
In civil conflict met on Bosworth Field, 
And of that famous youth full soon removed 
From earth ; perhaps by Shakspeare's self approved, 
Fletcher*s associate, Jonson's friend beloved.'* 

He unites name, birth, and residence, in another 
poem. 

■ 

There, on the margin of a streamlet wildy 
Did Francis Beaumont sport*— an eager child; 
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There, under shadow of the neighbouring rocks. 
Sang youthful tales of shepherds and their flodcs^ 
Unconscious prelude to heroic themes, 
Ueart*breaking tear^ and melancholy dreams." 

Sir George was educated at Eton ; whare to dttste 
knowledge he united the art of dnimng : a hwk 
containing his boyish attempts is still extant. He 
made himself familiar with Greek and Homanlore^ 
and with Englii^ dramatic poetry. Indee«^ he 
grew so fond of Shakspeare, Aat he cemmttted 
some whole plays to memory; and occasionally 
showed, on the boards of a private thealiire» thut 
he could represent, as well as understand aad 
feel, the wit and passion of his favourite. He 
excelled so much in the personation of various 
characters, serious as well as gay^ liiat irienrib 
were not wanting who thought he more Asm sp^ 
preached Garrick. His mother, observed the 
progress of her son in learning and taste with no 
little pleasure ; her powers of mind were such, 
that she could direct as Well as appreciate his 

IT I 

Studies; and she lived to see him at the head, not 
of fashion, but of taste, and acknowledged not 
only a fine judge, but a skilful master in the art 
of painting. Another person of equal merit was 
admitted to a i^are of his confidence and his 
pursuits. One evening, while Sir George was 
acting in private theatricals at North Aston, he 
observed a young lady of great beauty amongst 
the auditors, who seemed much moved with the 
perfomuuice: on enquuring, he found that she 
was Margaret Willis, grand-daughter of Lord 
Chief Justice Willis, and resided with her father 
at Altrop. On being introduced to her, he found 
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diat her taste in all fiiiiigs nearly resembled hm 

own ; that she was a lover of painting, a greater 
lover of poetry : and that her taste was naturally 
exceilent, and iniproved by an education at once 
elegaot and pious. He maoried her in die year 
ITS^ ; and an intercourse of forty years and up- 
wards only served to prove how worthy she was 
of his h»¥e« The portraits <rf* the bride and 
bridegrMm were painted 1^ their friend Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Sir George has the look of an 
accomplisbed gentleman ; his lady unites sense 

Soon after his marriage, he made with Lady 
Beaumont the tour of Italy. It was during this 
joitfney that he became a painter. He had for- 
tteriy nia<te drawkigs to fill up those houirs of lei<* 
sure which the opulent have at their disposal ; 
having done what he wished them to do, they 
were thrown aside and forgotten. In the land m 
paiaters be resumed the pencil, made studies of 
scenes from nature, and from Claude and the 
chief masters of the caUing. On finding his hand 
and eye impro?ing by practice^ and the poetic 
spirit of the scene becoming more and more vi- 
sible in his attempts, he persisted till he had 
painted a landscape, in which^ it is said, something 
both of Italy and England appeared.* 

Of Wilson, who died in 17S2, Sir George was 

* According to another account Sir George had painted 
scenes both from the field and from the gallery before liis 
visit to Italy ; it is certain, that from his youth up, he was 
>vell known to the first artists of the age, fiur tast^ if not 
for skill ; and that he loved to be in their company, and td 
ef the art which they professed. . 
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a great admirer; his admiration, however, was not 
of the blind sort; he felt his extraordinary merits^ 
but perceived his defects. I think it will be 
allowed," he thus writes to a friend, that tb^ 
pictures on which Wilson's high reputation is 
founded are not very numerous ; whatever may 
have been the cause, it is certain he did not \wg 
possess that vigour of mind and hand which dian 
racterises the Niobe. To the last, indeed, and 
in the weakest of his productions^ a fine taste for 
Knes and a dassical feeling is discoverable, which 
must for ever give tliem a value in the opinions 
of those who are capable of relishing beauties of 
this kind. For my own part, I have no hesitation, 
as far as my own judgment goes, to place him at 
the head of the landscape-painters of this country. 
His sole rival is Gainsborough : and if it be al- 
lowed, as I think it must, that he had a finer and 
higher relish for colour, or, in the ted)nieal t&rt^j 
a better painter's eye, than Wilson ; on the other 
hand, Wilson was far his superior in elevation of 
thought and dignity of composition. Both we^e 
poets; and, to me, The Bard of Gray, and his 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard, are so de- 
scriptive of their different lines, that I should 
certainly have commissioned Wilson to paint a 
subject from the first, and Gainsborough one from 
the latter : and if I am correct in . diis opinion, 
the superior popularity of Gainsborcmgh cannot 
surprise us ; since, for one person capable of re- 
lishing the sublime, there are thousands who 
admire the rural and the beautiful, especially 
,when set off by such fascinating spirit' and 
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splendour &£ colour us we see in the best works 
fiS GEamsborough." 

• " That Wilson," continues Sir George, had 
great faults^ must be granted : his subjects are 
BometimeB meagre, as in the Ceyx and some- 
times too artificial, and decidedly camposiiion^ 
and in producing what he called hollowness, or 
space, he frequently divided the distances, so 
that they had too much the appearance of cut 
scenery at the theatre. His pencil, although 
feeble and negligent in his decline, is, in his best 
works, firm, bold, and decisive. I do jaot conceive 
his colouring to be his prime excellence ; yet it is 
frequently sweet and airy, solemn and grand, as 
the subject required, and seldom or never out of 
harmony." 

On his return from abroad, Sir George spoke 

with much freedom of the excellences and de- 
fects of the great masters of Flanders and Italy : 
this was reckoned heresy by some of the Ekiglish 
painters ; and by none more thmi by Reynolds, 
who was never willing to see any thing but per- 
fection in the conceptions of Michael Angelo 
and the colouring of Titian. It is true that 
•Beaumont was not a professor of the science and 
mystery of art ; he belonged to no school of 
painting, and was not, therefore, interested in 
mamtaining the infallibility of any master at 
home or abroad ; but it is also true that his fine 
education, and dignity,of mind, raised him above 
all such prejudices of judgment, and made him 
' .one of the truest critics on art of his time* 

He now began to be talked of as a landscape- 
painter; as one who delighted in classic beauty 
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ef design, aiid to tb6 dsear air wad ^msina%id 
Claude desired to unite a certain poetfc loftiness 

of conception, such as was to be found in the 
best pieces of Wilsonw Timt he had talent for 
aU tUs, no one ^nho knew hkn fioubted^ bot* 
wealth stood in the way to fame. Many nobld 
spirits have been depressed by poverty ; but ease 
and opuleiiGe have been uat less injtarious to 
others, and not a few have been t^ntnt to enjoj^ 
the company of the heirs of fame, who, if they 
had been foirced to lead laborious day^," might 
Imve eanved places tn.tiie first nanka fer them^ 
wives. 

Sir George, in his conversations and letters^ 
geoejpally iatrodi;iced scHnething about the art he 
loved; and even in the shortest note he W9cd4 
sUp ji^ an anecdote, personal or professional, of 
Wilson, of Claude, of Reynolds, or Gainsborough. 
<^ My friend, Sir Joshua," he thus writes to one 
of tke hrettkvefthf ^< was fidl as wanfti in his srditiir. 
ation of Claude as myself ; yet I am convinced^ 
from his back-grounds, and a few essays, that, 
had lie practised himself, his mode of composition 
would, have been very diflfisrent^ though Ividrily 
believe he would have been one of the finest land- 
seape^aintets that ever existed. As to Wilson,* 
he wal sstdi an enshusifsst, that to would not iu/BBet * 
Claude to be criticised in any degree. I remetnbw 
receiving a reprimand from him for finding fault 
with his fiivourite» though I ^piaUfied my observe « 
ation by saying, what I tesi\y (houghs, thtt Wil-'^ 
son was a much better painter himself. * I'll telK 
you what,' said he, < all I know of the matter 1 ^ 
learnt ^om Clajide^* who is th& only ptsrson thti^b 
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coidd jMMffit fine weftlhet and It^feo^ Ahs-^ 
HfAif yon wiH stvufyhiniv and get acquainted with 
him, you will be of the same opinion. There is one 
pustuce of his ' i^mii. I think he nani^ed ^ The Docia 
CSbiidfi' with the t^ple) ^ wJbich makes my he^rti 
ache ; I shall, never paint such a picture as tliat, 
were I to live a thousand years.' Wilson's opinioa 
af Clauide^'e fignrea was, that they were almost al*. 
ways -elega&lly eoiMse«red^ being firequentty taken 
from the antique, sometimes very well drawn, and 
always vf^ell colouired wd in their proper places, 
i thmk hjs etebingaare oot to be ranked with hik 
pictures : but why should my opiaton ^ Cimide^ 
affect your principles or practice ; the field of art 
i^ iannense^ and there is ample space foe talents 
to exert thamsekes in ewry <iireefeiM ; it is im^ 
pwssSMe^ — and I think we should; rejoice that is so 
•^to confine genius, to one systeo^ how^ever excelr 
h^ut it may be." 

XtM>ugh hie duef pteamne la§r ila paindog^ and 
b:the company of such men.as Re3molds, Gains- 
borough, and West ; and his jouimeys w ere, gene- 
taliy, lilitle>&rtber tlian fcorn London to Coleortoa^ 
from Coleoiton bad^ tD> l^mdrni^ be waa^ nofr 
insensible to the charms of other society and 
otjier scenes* The image of liberty which the^ 
^faii^ revolutioai^ e£ i790 commanded ail nar 
tifiM t» &1L dcrvra attd uroEship, aUi»red' him over 
to France, and he walked, with the carelessness of 
aa Englishman^ ab9Uit the. streets ofFaris, taking 
a^loek WW BitSL gaUw^iy ei pictmoea^. mm ^ li^. 
^ional Assembly, or tihe Jacobia ChiW of wMch^ 
l^is acquaintance, David» the painter^ was a too 
^fiti^re membeis.. W^bil^ Sir Geai^ was; one da^; 
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walking with Lord Beveriey, the " sovereign peo-* 

Kle " came forth and seized a victim, whom they 
urried off to execute d la lantermi the two En- 
glishmen, having never seen before siic^ proceed* 
mgs gazed on the victhn with looks of astonish* 
ment and horror : but looks were understood as 
well as words and deeds by the friends of liberty ; 
and Sir Greorge and his companion were m a fair 
way of being hanged as unceremoniously as the 
man they pitied, when a sympathising citizen 
fixed a tricoloured cockade in their hats, and^uded 
their escape. Sir George loved liber^, but not 
such liberty as this : he set a guard upon his 
looks, and took the first opportunity of returning 
to his native land. I have not heard that he pro- 
fited as a painter by his brief journey* 

As soon as he learned to paint, Sir George be- 
gan to form a collection of the drawings of Wil- 
son, Gilpin, Hearne, Girtin, Dance, and odieifs. 
A gallery of fine paintingis required more eit* 
pense : besides, the war with France shut us out 
from the great Italian collections, and an English- 
man ran the double chance of paying an enOT'-' 
mous price, and obtaining' a spurious article : the 
knowledge and perseverance of Sir George en- 
abled him, however, to overcome or avoid all these 
diiBcttlties. He was aware of die frauds of the 
picture dealers, who keep on hand ready-made 
Claudes, Poussins, and Cuyps, for all lovers of 
landscape, some of which are copied with a skilly 
and smoked into a look of other times^* tbet may 
deceive the wisest. The fruit of many years' re- 
search was one Poussin, four Claudes, one Cana- 
letti, one Rubens, and two Rembrandta ; but 
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then they were all of first-rate excellence* To 
these he added two Wilsons, one Reynolds^ one 
West, and one Wilkie. He loved to gaze on ihem 
by the hour ; aiid to show their beauties to all 
bvers of art. He did not collect them, as a mi- 
ser, to hide them from the world, and doat on 
them in the dark. So far did he carry his admir- 
ation of Claude, that it amounted almost to a 
passion: the ^< Narcissus," by that great master, 
he commonly carried with bim, like a household 
god, when he went to Coleorton, and brought it 
back to its place when winter recalled him to 
liOndon. He resolved, too, not to trust bis trea- 
sures to the uncertain taste of the future heirs of 
his line : he had long privately resolved to leave 
them to the nation ; but even this he was unwill-* 
ing to do, unless he could ensure them a safe 
and honoured sanctuary. This required time and 
well-used opportunity to bring about : he never 
lost sight of it, however, and lived to see it ao- 
oamplished. 

No one knew better than Sir George, the in- 
fluence which fine collections of works of genius 
caoardse over the taste of the community at 
hurge, as well as the progress of students in art. 
To this we owe his unwearied solicitude about 
the founding of a national gallery, and his desire 
that a comi^te collection of the works of Rejmolds 
should be exhibited to the country. It was- 
with Sir George/' says one of his relatives, that - 
the idea of exhibiting Sir Joshua's pictures ori- 

S'mted: in. this he was warmly aided by Lord, 
elville^ and encouraged by King George IV. • 
It is right to name those who exerted tliemselves 
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ia the eftuse of art; bsr exertion, I do aot mean 
% eold Upprdbation, iEind a i^hmaiie tort t^'^ 
eouragement, such as wellbred- courtesy bestows, 
but I meaa that enthusiastic exertion which is 
Erected by an ardait heart and a good tasiie^ 
* and ig' not easily daunted hf the wdl-bred iftK 
civilities of indifference. No one knew better 
tbad:^ Sir George^ who were the hollow advocates 
of art» and who were the «ncere cinefr; attd 
il was pleasant to h^nst him, is Ms- dry-mmicd 
way, discourse of the pretended patrons of sculp- 
ture and painting. His fine education and good 
blading enabled Um to draw the portra^ «f 
those false Duessas with ,the nicest delicacy, but 
he did this without any ill-nature, and more in 
Bormw than 'm i^sentnient. He- semetimes^ did 
not spave artiste tbemedhnes^ wfaose^ Umie 'jea- 
lousies and party bickerings he held injurious 

to the dignity q£ art, and to the tittle o£ gmt^* 
men." isiif 
He loved to keep up, but adom^ th6*oU«tate 
of the Beaumonts ; though his house in Gros- 
Menor Squace was like othes: dwellings oulzwaiMi^ 
mt»tim wa%. in iaefe^ a ridi museiuDi! of 
bodes and pa&stings. * Every \9km& hi» good 
taste and good sense were visible: he had no 
coUectkiwa of shells^ mdk ^pors, and ehips of 
Cjumiia. stones,, and specamestt o£ nedi and himb 
day^ bits of bone, and cracked porringers, and 
other matters, old and filthy, and far-fetched: hia 
walls were oovered with tha weik& oB Wila«o% 
ttsd Claiidto^ Regaiolds'^ wmm§ . thems vmm 

one or two of his own landscapes, in which 
critics and artists perceived mudi^tiiftt 
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gfeiative and picturesque. There were others, 
whose admkation o£ the works of Sir George 
wa$ nether warm nor high ; who, nevertheless, 
acknowledged the presence of taste and skill m 
his productions : and there were visiters of literary 
name, whom the liking of Lady Beaumont for 
whatever was poetic attracted to her side; she 
was seldom without the company of authors of 
eminence* 

When autumn called Sir George into the coun- 
try, he found out an employment which required 

patience as well as taste. About the year 1800, he 
dipt his hands in mortar, and never had them 
whoUy dean for the rest o£ his life. Having re« 
Solved to rebuild Coleorton Hall, in Leicester- 
shire, he called in the aid of Dance, the archi- 
tect ; but in laying out the lawns, and beautifying 
the grounds,' he- trusted to his oivn skill in land* 
scape ; and it must be owned that he embellished 
nature, and added a new charm to the groves, the 
fcttntams^ and the hills. When Beaumont [danted 
a tree on a favourite spot, Wordsworth was 
ready to record the circumstance in verse ; and 
when he raised an altar by wood or dale, the 
poet signalised it in song. There wwe, how- 
ever, other, and better, points in his Coleorton 
landscape than trees and altars : the happiness of 
his people, and the conditicm of their cots and 
ullages, got as mud) of his attention as his new 
hall, or its surrounding scenery. It was his 
{pleasure to be acquainted with all who lived 
under hk tmotectiott : and coniiMrtiAile bomes, 
'find happy tenants, spoke of a wise as well as an 
iiidulgent master. 

vot. VI. 1* 
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When the Continent at length grew calm, after 
the storms of Leipsic and Waterloo, swarms of our 
artists hurried to visit foreign galleries, so long 
excluded from their view. Among these was 
Sir George Beaumont, He went to Switzerland 
in 1819, and to Italy in 1822. For what he did 
there we have his own words. — "I have made/' 
he thus \\ i'ote to his friend Chantrey, " two 
purchases since I have been at Rome : one is 3 
bas-relief by Michael Angelo; the suWect a 
* Virgin/ a * St. John/ and an * Infant Christ.' 
St. John is presenting a dove to tlie child Jesus, 
who shrinks from it, ^nd shelters himsell* in the 
arms of his mother, who seems gently reproving 
St. John for his hastiness, and putting him back 
with her hand. The child is finished, and the 
mother in great part ; the St. John is only sketch- 
ed, but in a most masterly style. The proofs of 
its authenticity, exclusive of its merit, are incon- 
testible : Canova, with hi^ usual kindness, super- 
juatended the packing ; it is directed, throngli thi^ 
Custom House, to Grosvenor Square ; and I wish 
it not to be seen by any one till my return, un- 
less yxiu, yourself are sufficiently interested ii^ it 
to open it and look at it. The othei: case contain^ 
a work of certainly a very different calibre, jet I 
think, interestmg, and of considerable merit m its 
way.' It li^ a vietv of the Codonna Gfdlery, witili 
all the pictures wihicilL were hanging in it a!i thie 
time it was painted, by P. Panhii, for the Car- 
dinal Colonna. Panini, although not to be trusted 
put of doors, painted interiors wi<;h great skill; as 
the two pictures at Lord Abercorn's at the Pri- 
9U}M St. Peter s and St.. Pauls, bear witness 
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ThU, Canova tells me, was always considered his 
masterpiece : at any rate^ it is a very amusing 
picture, and many of the copies very good, par- 
ticularly tlie * Velasquez,* now at Iiord Gros- 
venor*s. We are delighted here : the weather is 
beautiful; such as we dream of when we dream of 
other worlds." Of the Michael Angelo group, 
Sir George says to Chantrey, in another letter,-— 

One would almost imagine Sir Joshua had seen 
it : the child has much of that transient grace so 
common to children, the hitting of which he calls 
shooting flying." Tliere is a resemblance between 
that in marble and the " Holy Family" of Reyn- 
olds, too close to be accidental : the postures of 
the John and the Infant Jesus in both are nearly 
similar, " I had always,** says Sir George, " a 
veneration for Michael Angelo; but this visit 
has raised him still higher in my opinion : I used 
to think Sir Joshua's comparison of him to Ho- 
mer, and Raphael to Virgil, a little too strong ; 
but now I am, to say the least, in doubt. At 
any rate, he is himself alone." In the same letter, 
Sir George records his opinion of another artist. 

I have given," he says, a commission to Gibson : 
he seems to me to have great merit ; and his com- 
position, I think, will please you : he is modest 
and assiduous, with much taste ; and, I think, will 
do us great credit." Tlie group from the chisel 
of Gibson was sent to Cpleorton Hall: the Mi- 
chael Angelo marble was preseiited to the .Royal 
Academy. 

One of the objects which Sir George had most 
at heart, was, the establishment^pf j^ national gal- 
lery for paintings. Froni the yeiai* 1 8 1 8 to 1824, 

L 2 
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jHiW ma»y convptsaf^o^ w^th men of taste aiid 
inflivence on . the subject, and more . imrticularliy 
y/th the Hon. George Agar Ellis, now Lord Dover> 
lrT->vho coacurred in its expediency, ^nd 
^.publicly in tbe House Comraoofi, nn^ pri* 
lijat^ly to the ministers, especially Lord Liverpool* 

Assure the Government," said Sir George, that 
I )f ill. give my own pictures to the nation, as 
^QQi^i as. there is a proper place aliotted fox their 
reception." This splendid bribe, no doubt, had 
4ue weights Lord Liverpool listened with a fa* 
li^mr^hle.eiu* to the subject; approv^ed of ^ na** 
fional gallery, as beneficial to art, and worthy of 
the country ; but shook his head, and hesitated 
at the f^xpens^ : the Larl of Aberdeen and Loi;4 
jFarnborough, were moved to aid in the att^rnpt.: 
much was said, and something promised : stili 
nothing was done. The death of Mr, Angerstein, 
apd the d^read tbat his collection might tP t}|^ 
, King of Bavaria, or the Emperor of JRussU, or 
else be locked up at home by some churlish pur- 
(^li^a^er^ quickened t^he sloW| ^nd cqnfirm^d th^ 
iwvering. . ^ 

;' When these rumours were afloat, Sir George 
. jsvas not idle. " You have proved yourself," he thus 
3vi;Qte to Lord ^Pav^Cy §o sincere ,a, friend to xh§ 
^rts, that I am%sure you must have heard the rq* 
port, that Lord Hertford is in treaty, and likely 
tp purchase ^flgef stein's piotujcfis ; but tti^it if he 
fin^ thi^^TiationvWiJl buy the^sb,^ will give up h^ 
claim- I hope the latter part of the report f.s 
true, and that tlie country will purchase. You 
. manifested ;;^ch sincere ; an4 laudable ^^s^^ to 
trying ^hi^, a|)pHt?.tl)a^,i;h^y^ gr^at bojp.es'ypu.wlP 
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carry your point: certainly, I would rather see 
them in the hands of his Lordship, than have 
them lost to the country; but 1 woiild rather see 
tiiem in* Mudeum, than in the podsession of 
any individual, however respectable in rank or 
taste ; because taste is not inherited, and there 
kte few families in which it succeeds for tiiie'q 
generatioiis.' * My idea, therefore, is, that the few 
examples which remain perfect, can never be so 
safe as under the guardianship of a body which 
tiever dies t and I see every year such proofe df 
the carelessness with which people suffer these 
ihestimable relics to be rubbed, scraped, and 
polished if they were their family plate, that I 
V^iiy believe, if they do not find some isafe 
asylum, in another half century little more will 
be left than the bare canvasses." 
'*^'.Siid^ Were the pithy words of Sir George 
BtEfaiimont in November, 1823; lie had soon oc-* 
fesion to write with less doubt or despondency ': 
he thus addresses Lord Dover : — OUr friend 
Knight hak informed tne that Parfi^frteftt fiaiJ 
solved upon the purchase of the Angerstein col- 
lection; and as I shall always consider the public 
t^eatJjr indebted to ycfm ^idettidmf 1\ h6pe you 
patrddn my troubling you with triy 'doiigfatu'-* 
lationg. By easy access to such works of art, the 
public taste must improve, which 1 think thi 
de&idetatum; ibHWhen^ectik^H^!)* fcome^ 
l^en bad pictures, 6^' even works' 'Wf rtiediocl'ity, 
ifehall be neglected, and excellence! ri^ver passed 
bver, my opiniic^ is, We shsiU liaVi feWer painttet*», 
^d»bfett6^ picti!rres: ' I tWilfrthrf^'^b(KcBli^ay 
begin to feel works of art are liot inerely toys tot 
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Gonttoisseiire, but solid objects of concern to the 
nation; and those who consider it in the narrowest 
. point of view, will perceive that works of high 
excellence pay ample interest fbr the monejr they 
cost. My behef is, that the Apollo, the VenuSy 
the Laocoon, &c., are worth thousands a year to 
the coimtry which possesses them.'* 

That Sir George Beaumont was the main- 
i^pring in the establishment of the National Gal- 
lery, cannot be denied* Ministers were intimi^ 
dated by the fierce attacks of the economists^ 
and scarcely dared to propose such a measure 
themselves ; and dreading the apathy of some^ 
and the 'animosity of others. Lord Dover^ says 
he, would have wanted courage to bring the suSb* 
ject before the Commons, had it not been for the 
stimulating zeal of Sir George, and the p&mis^ 
sioh which he gave to announce the donation of 
his own magnificent collection to the country. 
Lord Dover was warmly aided by Mr. Stuart 
Wortley, noy^ Lord Whamcliffe, Mr. AlexanclM 
Bftring, Mr. William Smith of Nonrioh, and oatt 
or two others ; the ministers began to plu^ft 
up courage: in short, the feeling of the Hotisisl 
"n^as in the fkvour of something being done; andf 

the result was the purchase of Angerstein's col- 
lection, and the establishment of a gallery, des-> 
tined, 1 will not doubl, -to become one of thcf 
nbble^t fai the world. - Sir George did not loiijo^ 
survive this consummation of many an anxious^ 
thought : his health for some years had been 
clinihgi old age; rather" tlmt ^ne^ began to sa^ 
BIfe strength, 'ffefnd€?r lrf8'feteps insecure, and im^ 
press that darkening seriousness on his brow^. 
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whioh ittdionteB the c^maeioiiHiies^ of approacbiog. 
death. He ventured to walk out among the 
scenes whicli he loved at Coleorton Hall ; on his 
retura, he complained of cold, was observed to 
shiver, and desured to be conducted to bed, from 
which he never again rose. He died the 7th 
Ftjbruary, 1827 ; aged seventy-four years. 

In pereon, Sir (ireorge Beaumcmt was taU and 
W^o^aped ; his hands were elegantly formed ; 
and his aspect was erect and noble. There was 
great persuasion in his smile ; his vQice wacj 
gentle, and his coiwersatton lively and instructive. 
Few represented so gracefully the man of birth 
aud talents. He h^d all the dignity Avhich we 
assign to the Sidneys and Raleigbs q£ Elkabeth'^ 
<)Wrt, united to the polished elegance ,of tliat of 
George IV. His knowledge was extensive, and 
sat gracefully on him, like an every-day dress i 
irilile bis love of literature^ and Ims adnoiratioii 
of the great masters In art, amounted to a j)as* 
sion.. Nor could he conceal his likipg for th^ 
Mage, or his'lresp^ct for its best otn^ents* Iq 
obe of his letters to Lord Dover, he wys, — " I 
believe Shakspeare and Garrick are the only 
persons who have had it la their power to mak^ 

iinpe$8j3>le for their admir^r^ to.d(90ide wheh 
ther their tragedy or comedy was most excellent. 
Garrick is before me at this instant (February,, 
iS24f).; I see his quick eye, andhea^r.tbfl electriiij, 
toneaof his piercing and rapid iiitt^rance> .Oth^ 
actors are men of slow proceedings ; but he was 
%e tha lightuing. It is quit/^.i^ppi^fih],^ to form, 
aft Jdea of the sensations be ^^jp^j^e^, lyl^iiQtlier 
J^eiC^Udyou with horror, or coqy uJiied y qu wirtl- 
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Idti^iiter. Oth^T hctd^s ^may he compai-ed to^ 
Otway or Rowe ; but Garrick alone was Shak* 
dp^F0«'* His sympathy wide and fav»oea^^: 
ing ; tior did he tkinkt that to speafc'Onoe 'td; au 
man of genius in bis life, was notice sufficient^j 
Jackson he ever regarded as a-iioiend, and^ 
watched his ptogmstt in art with niuch'Siriicituds;; 
<^'I am rejoiced," he said to Lord Do^et^ ^^ioi 
hear of the recovery of our friend Jacksonj whose 
life is as good as his works. I have known biok* 
ftcm his outset ; and I verily believ^e bo buiteii' 
being was ever more free from envy, hatred, 
malice, and every bad and unkind passion." His: 
g^erosily' was great. ' He aided lao^ly M) 
bringing forward Jacfcsoh c he boisnteiiaiidedh 
Coleridge; and when his hour of adversity 
came, he stirred himself so that the poet* ob*j 
ttAaed that pension firom the Hoyal Society, ofi 
Literature which men fondly hoped would lastr 
for life. While he lived, genias never solicited 
him in vam. ^ 
Of hIS' skill as a painter, i bave heard arl&rit^ 
speak both in terms of censure and commend**' 
ation. Whilst writing this impeiiect sketchy h 
applied to one whom I reckoned equdtty' deTeir 
and candid for his opinion; and his evaesioa of 
the question I must consider as unfavourable. I' 
have, however, seen many of Beaumont's land** 
ipeapes $ for, as he painted for several^ hours lak 
most every morning, he produced numbers, soma 
of which he gave to his friends, and others Uk 
]mblic galleries t andy if I may vesKture to* sp^k 
from my owni feelings, I nmst sajr tiiere is no^ 
thiiig ot.common«place in their conqeption. He 
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delineate; and his notions are all akin to tlie v 
lofty and the graad. An acre of meadow, ^,trie^. 
is the loiddle^ ^ caw at its too^ And 4 ovQw.onn 
the top, was a kind of landscape which he never^, 
cbntemplated. He loved Claude, and imagined 
that he imitated him# His heart was» hawev^y^ 
with Wiisoii ; if he set up the former for hisi 
model, his eye wandered unconsciously to the 
latter. la. liis works, there is less of the fine* 
fmsh glovr of nature than I could wish to s^e s > 
there are. glimpses of grandeur; indicati^His ra^i 
ther than realities— the dawn, but never the full 
day. Yet nature bad bestowed on him the soul 
sknd the eye of a fine landMape^painter ; scenes* 
shone on his fancy, which his hand had not skill 
to embody : he saw pai*adise, with angels walking 
in glovjr among the trees ; but the* vision eith^; 
passed away, or was dimly outlined on the cefX^ 
vass. Nature had done much for him ; but for- 
tune rendered the gift unavaiUng. Coleorton* 
HftU; anuL & good kicome, hindered him from 
nlnking with the Wilsons, the Turners^ and the 
Gallcotts of his day ; the duties of his station, 
the aUurements of polished societyr-t-*in shorti the 
itant' of the armed hand of poverty to thrust 
Mm into tlie ranks of the studious and the toil- 
ing — hindered him from acquiring tliat pcactical 
dkiil - of exeoution^ without whiicb<« imii^inatjoi^ 
md taste are cMnparativeljr fruitless^ Yelvvith 
all these drawbacks, he has left works which, 
will continue, his name for centuries aiaoopg the 
loyera of. the poetie and; the beautifiii^ . . ' . t 
'^iThe dignity of his household wa& welLniaiu^ 
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tained after his death by his lady, who m look 

and taste so much resembled him, that they 
seemed akiu* She did not long survive her be- 
reavement. Coleortop Hall, with all its fine 
scenery, has passed mto the hands of a kinsman, 
who sustains, I am glad to hear, the old state 
and hospitality of the gifted fwiily of Beau* 
mxmU 
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Sir Thomas Lawrence, principal painter to 
the King, and president of the Royal Academy, 
was born on the 4th of May, 17699 in the parish 
of St. Philip and Jacob, 13ristol, within a few 
doors of the birth-place of Robert South ey, the 
poet. He was the youngest of sixteen children^ 
most of whom died in infiincy. His father, — a 
Thomas also, — had been educated for the law ; but 
was either so unsteady of purpose, or so unfor- 
tunate in choice, that he became successively 
attorney, poetaster, spouter of odes, actor, revenue 
officer, farmer and publican, and prospered in none 
of these callings. The artist's mother, Lucy Read^ 
was distantly related to the house of Powis,and» 
therefore, of gentle blood; — an honour which 
Lysons, the antiquarian, would fain have esta*^ 
bUshed for tlie family of her husband alsa 

The early history of the painter is painfully 
mingled with the fortunes of his father. One 
who saw him when young, said he was a hand- 
some child, widi large bright eyes, and a voice 
unusually sweet. His father, at that time land- 
lord of the Black Bear Inn, Devices, turned his 
good looks and fine voice to advantage, and taught 
aim ihe art of spouting select passages from the 
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pd^ts, ibr the l^ntetfaintiyeM of ^sustbttlerfi*. 9^ 

fore he was five years old the child had stood on 
a table, held out his right arm, and recited to the 
wondering guests someef the speedieci from MA^ 
tort^ and randry of the odes of Collins* He h^S 
luckily done more ; he had learned to write ; and 
moreover to draw portraits, which he did with 
such* skill as to likeness, that his fadier usually 

introduced him to his visitors with " Gentlemen, 
here's my son,- — will you have him recite Iront 
the pOetd, or take your portraits ?-* 

The r^ttai of odes'» and the skefidbing of Ifke^ 
n'^es, were matters unfavourable to his educa? 
tion, and injurious to his simplicity of manners! 
His §8Ltl^f indeedv and it is bdieved his mother 
too, instructed him privately in grammar and 
spelling ; he was also sent, at the age of six 
ymi«, to the school, of Jone%' near < ^rts^ol, 
and'-ailerwardfi received lessons froW LeTt4^<]A 
dissenting clergyman, at Devizes : but with; all 
these helps and snatches^ bis education was superb 
fieial and imperfeet ; he was aitogetlier igiidrinlt 

of classic lore ; and his knowle^e of tfie'English 
poets, much as it has been praised, was reallj^ 
nothing 'Uf&c^mmon. He couid^ howeirer, mak^ 
hifii IHtle go far. The wt of iSepeatihg p<«^J^ 
in the happiest manner," say^ Williams, " don^ 
tinued to be one of the most pleasing traits in 

Svr/BhdKiais'd -tukx^s I ^ho>kt say, pirivate' eUftlr 
versation i in mwied GOftrpawy he l^s t^o tTndistrtsJ* 
tatious to tise quotations — but in small parties, W 
talking ^ te hfe -Bi^ters^ he was the most apt^ sufc^ 
otecitsiaiid 'Mw<<ct^*4ii^^ English>i^]^e'^tltt[| 
could be met wjth/' His voice was sweet arid 
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i^f^ical^ apd he ^ef^imd, tQi fa^l deeply the^ 
sentiment of the poetry* It is wcmderfiilr 

fact, that Lawrence learned so much, and sufi^ 
fewd so little, as he did, in the natural manliv 
pf< hi9 <?hwacter» under the system pursued 

by his father. All the finer sympathies of the 
soul are apt to be strained and injured by ex- 
posure ii^;«ar1y youth to the trausieixt.ga^^.of 
sfarangers^ . . That be was not made an uttet cocsr 
comb was not the fault of his father. . * 

Others, however, would have been to blaioe 
tjbas Jh^pp^d* Gaarrick^ I told^ was 
pleased once, during his stay at the Black Beair^ 
to listen complacently while the boy, urged by 

^ii^.fath^s recited a. long passage from Sliak^ 
^arei; .epa the great actor'a return^ within the 

§pace of a month, as he alighted, he called out, 
*f Liandlord, has Tommy learned any more 

g>^ches9 ^? r and ordering, the boy and his tea 
^ be taken to the summer4iQii8e in. the garden^ 

said, " Come now, my man, begin and v/hen the 
1^ and. the spouting were finished, be clapped hi$ 
M&BAi.md saiidy Bravely dfwsi Xommy : wbether 
vill ye be a painter or a player, eh?" The fame 
of the wonderful boy of Devi:5es reached Prince 
Ho^e, a mw,<if taste, both. in art €M;id literature': 
belieardliim. recite Lycidas, axid saw some hunds 
and eyes of his drawing, and pronounced tlie 
lalter J^autifulf . In Ahe pointing of (lie human eye 
IfAwrenc^ 1;);e£iune afi^erw^ds .uni^u^aUed^ Fuseii^ 

wjio called our best portraits " bits of fine colour,'? 
swore passionately that the eyes of Lawrence 
WSllj^tl- those of Titian ;rrT^(Jie i|>WPter's praise 

JBftHlsl>g<*^io,bighipr<w T!bi ammqj^m^ ^fiailitlw 
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notoriety was a portrait of the prodigy at the a^e 
of seven y^ars, from the graver of Sherwni; 

Mrs. Siddons, it is said, added her praise to that 
of the multitude^ and declaimed that his voice in 
recitation was harmonious^ and his action just* 

With admirers came advisers. The Rev. Dn 
Kent proposed that a boy of such natural powers 
should have instructors, and, to open his mind 
a little, lent him " Rogers's Lives of Foreign 
Painters." Mr. Lawrence, however, had a notion 
of his own: " Genius,'' he said, must be it§ 
own instructor; reading will but lead my boj 
astray. I have, however, no objections to Jus 
studying from the old masters ; and for that pur- 
pose he may go round and take a look at tha 
neighbouring picture galleries/' Corsham House^ 
the seat of the Methuens, had some valuable 
paintings, and thither was he taken : he was los^ 
daring the tour of the apartments, and was fbun4 
gating upon a picture by Rubens. ^*Ah!*' 
sighed as he was taken away, " I shall never be 
able to paint like that." When he went home, 
he endeavoured to imitate what he had seen, ana 

painted*' Christ reproving Peter;" — "Keuben's 
Request that Benjamin might go with his 
Brethren ; " and ^< Haman and Mordecai.? 
These works were of course very feeble ; but t6 
the great fame which Lawrence 'felready en- 
joyed we have the published testimony of the 
Hon. Daines Harrington : ^ As I have tueur 
tioned so many proofs of early genius in children, 
I cannot pass unnoticed a Master Lawrence, 
son of an innkeeper at Devizes, in Wiltshire. 
This boy is now (February 17^) nearly ten 
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years and a half old; but at the age of nine, 
without the least instruction from any one, he * 
was capable of copying historical pictures in a 
masterly style, and also succeeded amazingly in 
conipositious of his own, particularly tliat of 
^ Peter denying Christ.' In about seven minutes 
he scarcely ever failed of drawing a strong likeness 
of any person present, which had generally much 
freedom and grace, if the subject permitted. He 
is likewise an excellent reader of blank verse^ 
and will immediately convince any" one that he 
both understands and feels the striking passages 
of ]\Iilton £uid Shakspearet" 

When Lawrence was ten years old, or little 
more, his father removed from Devizes. He had 
iailed iu his business, and it occurred to him in 
his hour of distress that he might derive solid 
advantage from the talents of his youngest son. 
He made the first experiment upon Oxford. The 
boy had not been unnoticed by the chiefs of the 
University, who stopped at Devizes on their way 
to Bath ; and when he appeared in their city, 
and announced himself as a portrait painter, many 
flocked to his easel. He took the likenesses^'' 
ttiys his biographer, " of the most eminent 
persons then j|t Oxford; but his pencil was not 
.cooiiaed to grave sexagenarians ; for many of the 
yoynger nobility and gentry were anxious to 
have their portraits taken by the phenomenon: 
and the female beauty of tliis. dignified gity, and 
its wealthy neighbourhood,' equally pressed ypoo 
his talents." Amongst these early patrons were 
tile BibUops of Qxfprd and Llandfiif ; the Earl§ 
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Bathurst aud Warwick; md the Couutess.of 
]E|gremont« 

When the Oxford harvest was reaped and 

gleaned, the Lawrences hastened to Bath aad 
ired a house at the rate of a hundred a y«ar. 
Here, however, as art was not yet so certain as to 
be trusted to, lodgers were admitted; the sisters of 
the young artist were placed at respectable boacd-' 
ing schools, and all was happy and prospcarous. 
Sitters were numerous ; and those who, at first, 
only considered him as a curiosity, began to 
recognise the presence of real taste and 
gance in his pictures. His price, a guinea at 
first, was soon raised to a guinea and a half : his 
portrait of Mrs. Siddons^ as Zara, was adnoired 
and engraved ; his fame i^read &r and wide ; Sir 
Henry Harpur desired to adopt him as his son; 
and Hoare, the painter, saw something so angelic 
in his looks, that he proposed to paint him as a 
Christ. His portraits of those days were graoejGld 
fac-similes of his sitters ; in course of time he 
learned how to deal with a diificult face, amd 
evoke beauty and delicaoy out of very ori^aigr 
materials. 

As the exclamation of Garrick was, " Will 
you be a painter or a player, Tom?" the hof 
imagined, it seems, that he could be both» and) 
in the very dawn of his fortune as an artist, ap^ 
plied to a company of actors, at Bathy to be ad- 
mitted to a trial. His father, who cultivated 
this vain talent in him, appears to hava h^ 
little faith in what his son's good looks and grace- 
ful recitation could produce : he becai^gue alaroi^ 
lestt the art histrionic sboukl triumph ovw 
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art pictorial) and entered into a sort of ill-laid 

plot, with Bernard, the comedian, to evoke the 
evil spirit of the sock and buskin wholly out of 
Mm. The actor thas relates - the plot, and its- 
success, in hts Retrospections;'* — " All the 
parties assembled: old Lawrence, and his friends, 
in the back parlour ; young Lawrence^ Mr. Pai- 
nter, and myself in die front The manager was 
no sooner introduced, than, with great adroitness, 
he at once demanded a specimen of the young 
man*s abilities, and took his seat at one end of 
ii*B room* • I proposed the opening scene between 
Pruili and Jaffier. We accordingly commenced, 
Ij Pruili, he, Jaffier : he went on very perfectly 
!4ill, in the well-known passage, < To me you 
owe her,' he came to the lines 

* I brought her, gave her to your despairing arms : 
^ Indeed you thanked me, but ■ * 

here he stammered, and became stationary. I 
held the book, but would not assist him ; and 
he recommended and stopped, reiterated and 
{hemmed, till his father, who had heard him 
•With growing impatience, pushed open the door, 
and said, ^ You play Jaffier, Tom I hang me if 
^y would suffer you to murder a conspirator/ 
*Mr, Palmer, taking young Lawrence by the 
hand, assured him, in the most friendly manner, 
that he did -not possess those idvanta^es which 
^oold render the stage a safe undertaking. The 
^address did not produce an instantaneous effect ; 
It was obvious that the young artist was of a 
^orerse opinion. A conyepsation emued, in 
^kieh I, abusing the life of an actor, and other 

VOL* VI. M 
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iriends representing the prospects of a painter, 
young Lawrence at length became convinced, 
but remarked, with a sigh, ' That if he had gone 
on the Btage, he might have assisted his family 
much sooner than by his present employment.* 
My reader can appreciate the atfection of this 
sentiment, bat I am. unable to describe its de- 
livery, or the effect it took upon every person 
present.'*' The filial attachment of Lawrence to 
his family was, from his earliest days, proverbial 
amongst his friends and acquaintance. 

The general notice which he soon afterwards 
received, enabled him, perhaps, to look back on Ins 
dramatic failure with little regret. He grew in 
stature, and seemed destmed in his person to 
realise the idea of the sculptor, borrowed from the 
philosopher of old, that the noblest soul is ever 
the most splendidly lodged. His boyish style — 
feeble but pretty — began to make way for one 
more vigorous and manly ; he saw his improving 
skill, and felt his growing taste, and expressed 
rsometimes not a little surprise at Ym early suc- 
cess. He did not perceive that it was to the 
pretty child, and his singular love of draw« 
^ig, that success was to be attributed; there 
could be little in his works worthy of sudh 
patronage : before wit has grown up to man's 
estate, and passion and feeling have expanded 
with our stature, all labours, whether widi llie 
pen or the pencil, are necessarily vague and 
smooth, without sentiment and without character. 
' The prettinesses of pendlling, and the delicacies 
of manlier, of Lawrence, are note«worthy, 
tnudi as they show the man in the diild; in 

* * 
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J;he8e he excelled more when* he became emin^t, 
than in grand harmony of colouring and masculine 

energy of thought. 

He had not then learned the art in which 
he afterwards became a master, of softening 
down the geometrical lines and manifold points 
of modern dress into something like elegances 
the broad and innumerable button^; the close- 
fitted capes; the peaked lapels, and hanging 
cuffs, and pointed skirts of these, our latter 
days, are sorely in the way of a young artist 
who thinks of Michael Angelo and the antique^ 
and dreams of his profession like a poet. Nor 
were the dresses of the women less extravagant 
than those of the men ; their hair frizzed, and 
filled with pomatum and powder; a wide hat, 
and enormous feather stuck on the top of tlie 
head ; a close cut riding-jacket, wide at the 
shoulders, and pinched at the waist so tightly, 
that, with the expanding petticoat and spreading 
hat, they looked like sand-glasses, and were, 
assuredly, sad frights, either in life or in painting. 
Jn sudx things the early works of Lawrence 
abounded — and no wonder, when he dedicated 
his whole youth to portraiture ; and was, tliere- 
fore, obliged to take sitters as they came, dressed 
out as fashion or their own fancies dictated. His 
studio, before he was twelve years old, was the 
favourite resort of the beauty, and fashion, and 

' taste of Bath : young ladies loved to sit and.con- 
verse with this handsome prodigy ; men of taste 
and vertu purchased his crayon heads, which he 
.dcew in .vast numbers, and carried them f^r a^d 

, iaev, Qvep ;intp fiweign lan4^, to ^ow as. ^ 

* M 2 
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work of the boy-artist of Britain. His father, the 
public, and his own love of display, all conspired 
to make him a coxcomb^ but his natural goo^ 
sense, now* strengthening every day, and his 
genius expanding with his growth, carried him 
safely over those shoals and quicksands on which 
so many lesser spirits have been shipwrecked. ' 

With his •seventeenth year the true fame of 
Lawrence commences; for then he first dipped 
his brush in oil colours, and began to free him- 
self from the captivating fecilities of crayons. AH 
this was not to be done as soon as wished. He 
desired to become a great artist, but it was ne- 
cessary meanwhile to live, and moreover to study 
€Iie best works; and this he accomplished witholit 
abandoning portraiture. He saw that to others 
the doors of the Academy, and the galleries of 
painting, were opened wide, while to himself 
they had been hitherto closed ; and that as yet 
he had learned little, save the common art of 
Copying a face, with a slight leaning towards 
flattery. Feeling that his own executioh wasC 
feeble, he looked around him for models of excel- 
lence, and laboured hard to profit by them. He 
copied, first, the style of Rembrandt; then that 
of Reynolds; and, lastly, he iniagined he was^ 
imitating Titian. One of those pictures was auda- 
cious in subject ; of its conception or handling np 
one has inforined us; — thiswto a (Christ beariiigf 
the cross, some eight feef high. He never was 
equal to the solemn grandeur which such a pro- 
duction required ; his talents, first and last, lay^ 
with the soft, the graceful, and the lovely. ' H# 
was more at home in a portrait of himself of 
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^m^e quarte];9 size ; it| bds,b^.^n described as a 
yrondeytiil work for one so. young, and $p UDac4 
^uainted with colours. ' | 
His letters are not the least remarkable of his 
TfOrks.at this period of his life. His correspond- 
^ce was wide, and extended to all ranks. Hift 
style of writing was at this time easy: he seemed 
qfxly diesirous. of being understood. In one letjter 
to his, mother^ he speaks of his own attempts 
with equal oomplacency and simplicity. ' I shal| 
now say what does not proceed from vanity ; nor 
is. it an impulse of^the moment; but what frora^ 
my judgmei^t I can warrant. Though Mr. Prince 
Hpares studies have been great, my paintings 
are better than any I have seen from his pencil.^ 
ajiy ,b]Ut, nay own family I certainly should not 
nfiy this ; . but, excepting Sir Joshua, for the painty 
i^g pfaliead, I would risk my reputation with any 
painter in.London." This from a youth of seven-' 
teeV'au^li^the. lifetime of such men as Gainst 
ppi;ough, and Romney, and Hoppner, is decideci 
enough ; but he seldom erred in this way ; his 
letters, like his copversation, overflowed with ^d^* 
of other artists. To bis brethren he wk^ 

ever generous and sincere ; and to the world, in 
general, polite and deferential. He has been ac;^ 
cu^ed of having gained less by polish of manners^ 
th^n lost in warmth of heart ; but to a siniilar 
charge, perhaps, all who mingle largely in society 
are^^U^ble. Man in his youth is candid and enr 
tbusiastic ; intercourse with the world gives his 
^qsraaies a sobering ; he grows circumspect &ti$ 
^jitchfija.f ,a. gr^vjer joy in aU things pome^ upo^ 
I ■ • 1 ... J W ^ ... » 
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him ; yet the natural wannth of his heart is not 

necessarily cooled;— he only guards its affection 
with greater discretion. 

The fame of Lawrence, up to this moment, had 
been wholly provincial : he was miknown through 
his works in London, where no reputations are 
taken on trust ; and he began to thirst for distinc- 
tion in the great fountain of honour. No doubt^ 
however^ even the capital sometimes adopts the 
dunce for the genius, the presumptuous quack for 
the man of science. Even associations expressly 
for encouraging and rewarding genius have not 
been always able to distinguish the true metal of 
' talent from the flashy counterfeit.* In truth, 
genius is daring, and thinks and works out of the 
common way ; while mere talent plods on in 
style and the forms of others, deals in long estab- 
lished sentiment and graces, and is rewarded by 
judges of the same calibre of intellect. The hon- 
ours of the Society of Arts seem for many years 
to have been preferred to those bestowed by the 
Academy; and I can impute this to no betttf 
cause than tihat the money which the former be- 
stowed was more acceptable to needy young men 
than the medals of the latter. Some feeling of 
this sort probably induced the elder Lawrence to 

♦ Of all the present living members of the Royal Aca- 
demy, four only were able, in the annual strife for distinc- 
tion, to carry away the gold medal ; nay, some of the most 
eminent could never reach the silver one. Lawrence, in- 
deedy never contended for the lesser honours of the Royal 
Academy ; it is nevertheless singular that Hone of the 
^sidents of that 'body, either dead orliying, efet dbtamcd 
the gold medaL t . , 



transmit to the Soofety of Arts a copy of the 
Tmisfiguration on glass^ which his son had 

painted two years before. The merit of the 
piece was admitted^ but nothing could alter in 
its &vour a standing rule, which settled that all 
works of competition should be made within a 
year and a day of the time they are sent to the 
Adelphi. They nevertheless sent him a siivei'. 
palette gilt, and five guineas ; the painter was 
pleased with the former, his father thought the lat- 
ter too little for such a performance ; but little or 
large, the Society have never, save once, given a 
larger sum since ; indeed^ they have only awarded 
two money premiums, one of three, the other of 
twenty guineas : works of real merit are accord-^ 
ingly no longer sent* 

Lawrence came to London in 17879 bx^ 
took handsome apartments in Leicester Fields. 
The &me of Sir Joshua Reynolds rendered 
ihe situation popular, nor had the name e£ 
Hogarth ceased to be remembered ; that of Law^ 
rence was now added, though at first with but in- 
differ^t success. He opened an exhibition of his 
works, over which his fiitber presided; but the 
charm which his extreme youth had formerly be- 
stowed was passed and gone, and little was made' 
by the wondrous boy pamter." He was not, how- 
ever, without resources ; having taken Salisbury 
in his journey to town, his pockets were yet full of 
Ihe money obtained by crayon portraits there, 
&nd having felt his way in London, he resolved 
to abide where the market was largest, and ac- 
cordingly brought his mother from Bath^ ^d 
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imited the whola fmnihr again* He took a howel 
in Duke Street^ St. JwsmeB's^ and^ removed 4riflrl 

studio to Jermyn Street. One of his reasonsi 
for coining to London was, that he might study., 
in the Academy ; and on the Idth of Sqitembeiy 
1787, he took his place as a student; his large; 
bright eyes, his elegant form, his hair longi* 
and plentii^ul flowing down upon his shouldersy^^ 
and a certain oountry air which London is loii§^' 
in removing, made many look at him oftener thao 
once. His person^ however^ was nothing to .the 
beauty of bis drawmgs: he soon made twa-^ 
« The fighting Gladiator," and « The' Apollo of 
Belvidere," — of such excellence as surpassed all . 
eoippetition. He w^as satisfied with the result; 
he contended for no medal, and left the prifi9e% 
for those who needed such distinction. 

Lawrence, who, if he loved the notice of the 
powerful, coveted die regard of men. of g^iusr« 
more, was now desirous of being introdnoed to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds ; and this pleasure was procured 
to him by a letter from Hoare« The President was 
at times snfficieaitly easy of access; but now and - 
then he was in a stem mood, as men will be -whest 
interruptions are frequent, and serious studies are- 
invaded by some pestering popinjay, whom uos 
hint can induce to go* . An artist €£ the* horns* 
had called on Sir Joshua to receive . his judg-^ 
ment. The President had the dauber's work be-i / 
fore him; and his eyebrows were loweringw The 
stud^t . was . defending his piece against diet:' 
remarks of Reynolds ; and his pertness wasi i 
worthy .of his dulness* " Well, well L go . on^<goi<i 

onji" saifl ^ir Joshua^, and .tumed fma him tei} 
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Iflramiieey who stood willi an oH portrait of 
hmncAf'in hh hmd, paiiited in 1786. He placed!' 

it in a proper light, and looked at it long arid 
attentively* Now^ young man)" he said» I 
TSfxM hare fiome talk with pmu I suppose you 
think the sentiment of this is very fine, and 
the colouring very natural?" Lawrence spoke 
with modesty. Re3n[iolds fixed his keen eyes ait 
him^ *^ You ha^e been looking at the old mas* 
ters, I see ; but my advice is this : — study nature, 
Study nature." They parted, mutually pleased 
with eadh othen I have, however^ heard it said, 
by lihose who had the means of knowing, that 
Reynolds, on examining the early female portraits 
of Lawres^ce, remarked that they were deficient 
m the meek and modest eomposmre which be^^ 
longs to the loftier order of female expression ; 
and hazarded a doubt whether this fault would 
not adhere to him* 

. ' Those who hare endeavoured to account fbr 

what they call " the early and wonderful success** 
of Lawrence in London, and for that influence 
which opened, as it were by magic, the hearts and 
the houses of the rich and the learned, have im^ 
puted it to his graceful manners and pleasing 
address* They forget that the success of which 
they speaik was not very sudden in its growth %, 
he did not become decidedly popular for several 
years. He was too prudent and too knowing, 
young as he was, to appear rashly in oil colours, * 
when suefavnen as Reyndds, Opie, Gainsborough, 
Hoppnerjand West, were in the market; he studied • 
incessantly, acquired gradually a knowledge, and 
then la mastery»in'eotoafr ; and wfaeni at l^thy *' 
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he thought he might appear with some chflnce of 

snccess, he sent his productions to the Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy, and became a public can- 
didate for fame* The desire of seeing the wonder 
of Bath no doubt induced many people of rank 
in town to extend their invitations to Lawrence : 
when these found that his talents were even 
superior ta his manners, they began to employ 
him ; and some w ere willing to perceive in him 
some recompence for the loss of Sir Joshua, 
whose declining health was now withdrawing him 
from the service of the public. 

Of the manners of the young painter at this 
period there are many accounts. A lady, who 
knew him well, informs me, that in •all he said 
or did in company, there was an air of offensive 
affectation ; but that when she met with him in 
after-life, it was only on her most zealously look- 
ing for it that she could find any traces of the 
original sin. This is probably near the truth* 
He spent much of his leisure, at this time, in the 
society of Farington, and Smirke, and Fuseli, and 
other artists; and it was hispleasure, when a>nver8- 
ation flagged, to rise up and recite passages from 
Milton, which he did with a softness of voice and 
gentleness of manner, " very much," as Fuseli 
said, ^< like B^al, but deueedly unlike BedasdnA^* 

Amid all his success and fine company he had 
his own vexations* Want of money was then, and 
continued to be, with Lawrence, the source of 
mudi unhappiness. His father embarked m 
speculations above his capacity and purse, and the 
dieficiencies had to be made good« His money 
coming in, as luck, sent customers^^eaidii aum WMS 
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apt to be looked upon as a windfall, and squandered 

accordingly ; while, to add to all, he loved to as* 
8odate with expensive companions, and never, 
for one moment, carried into effect any one of 
diose schemes of economy which his frequent 
distresses made him vow. He began the world 
deeply in debt — his father kept him poor ; and 
when manhood came, and money poured in as 
it never before poured on any painter, a third of 
it was lost in the traffic of accommodation bills ; 
another portion was lost for want of a well-arranged 
plan of domestic outlay ; — and, let it never be 
forgotten, much was swallowed up in matters of. 
charity, for he was at all times eminently ge* 
nerous. His money melted away like snow upon 
thatch, and dropped through a thousand invisible 
openings. He often alluded to this circumstance 
himseli^ and ingenuously acknowledged that he 
won much, and, without being a man of expense, 
spent it all. His poverty in early life is not to be 
wondered at. He allowed his father and mother 
three hundred a year, and subscribed a bond in 
addition for a large sum, part of which he actually 
paid. 

One of his first works in London was " Homer 
teciting the Iliad to the Greeks — a commission 
from Payne Knight, an accomplished scholar, but 
who mistook his own knowledge for natural taste 
and genius. The work was fine in drawing, and 
bad conriderable delicacy of colour ; it was how- 
fever deficient in sentiment: he never had the 
art of telling a story, or of putting an historical 
tongue into his pictures. His next work w^s more 
-iAer his-naiunu spiiilv ^d may be regarded as 
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the foundiitiaDofhb&Pie; ihi0nfafi^like.por^^ 
Hiss Farren, aflemarda Countesft of Shb 

was very beautiful, and the painter caught all the 
fascination of her looks, and put into hex eyas a 
lustre new to English art* In othenre^^iectSi tfaeia 
was a strange deficiency of taste and propriety ; 
the actress was painted in a winter cloak and 
muiF, with naked arms. It was nevertheless ieb 
vourably compared with Reynolds, whoae MwiU 
Billington, as St. Cecilia, was well remembered, 
and considered equal to lioppner, who ten yearS:. 
older, and with the patronage of the Prince o£ 
Wales, which brought half the loveliness of thd 
land to his easel, supplied the Exhibition annually^ 
with likenesses of ladies of quality* Jhe publii& 
p^sed, but criticism wns not sparUig*. ^hon^i^nGm 
had never felt the rod before, and was astontsheA 
and confounded with the complaint of want- ofi 
propriety in the costume, till he was tranquillised 
by the assurance of Biirkei that painteiii^'l 
proprieties are the best,'' — a sentence more.ne^t 
than just. i 
His portraits in oil of theQueen and of thePrin^^ 
cess Amelia, exhibited in 1788, told-tbaft be hadf 
won the notice and patronage of the throne. How; 
this was achieved — for no one has imputed it i to^ 
the sense whififx Jthe King could eni^tmx of 1^ 
merit, since Ids Majesty had long rejeotedMRejp^ 
nolds — has never yet been related. George III, : 
h^d an aversion to all artists who daimed finne frony 
heaving studied, abr^^dy and X^awrjenqe wMUvboUiyi 
of home manufacture. By whatever means . (dShs 
tained, he had skill enough to retain his advantage#c 

^ort^^^!^ tlie.P^i,^(j^sp*.ljjj.bis.|j^e^ 
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liigrmflimera ; and he won the regard of the foreign 

domestics, by well-timed and gentle flirtations 
with the spouse of one of the court musicians. 
These latter were in their nature so harmless^ a& 
to rnnose the lady herseU; and escite merriment 
in the King and Queen, who occasionally rallied 
him upon his gallantry. Those whom the King 
desired to honour, were in the sm*e way to pre* 
^nAent He had been chiefly mstrumental in 
founding the Royal Academy, and considered it 
one of the blessings of his reign, in which all men 
of merit in his sight had a right to participate. 
But by the law which the King had himself sanc- 
tioned, no artist could be admitted an associate 
under twenty-four years of age; and as Lawrence 
wasonly twenty-one, his Majesty was in despair, 
till some one cunning in the art of evading what 
cannot be properly met, proposed that he should be 
made a sort of extra or supplemental associate^ till 
bis standing might entitlehim to come in regularly. 
This was eagerly supported by Reynolds and West," 
but opposed by thirty-seven of their brethren, 
.who brought forward one Wheatley, and elected 
bim' in th^d teeth of the royal recommendation. 
On the next vacancy, Lawrence was proposed 
agaki ; he was yet far from four-and-twenty ; and 
general metxibers said the evasion of the law was 
destructive of all order, and that the royal wish, 
though courteously expressed, was an attack upon 
their independence : — - however, on the 10th of 
Ni^viebiber, 1791 9 he was elected a supplemental 
associate ; a sort of honour which no one has en- 
joyed either before or since. r 
\ AU^lhis'eses^ed ndt' tibe notiefe bf the audacious' 
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and malicious satirist, Peter Pindar. He wrote a 

lampoon, called " Rights of Kings/* in which he 
ironically claims for the monarch the right to be 
gratified in the " minutest of his predilections," 
and expostulates with the members o£ the Aca- 
demy for having insolently admitted Wheatley, 
and rejected " a Mr. Lawrence, whom the King, 
from his superior knowledge of painting, is codp 
vinced has fair pretensions to the honours of an 
R. A." Of the verse one specimen may suffice : — 

Behold, his Majesty is in a passion ! 

Tremble, ye rogues ! and tremble all the natioa! 

Suppose he takes it in his royal head, • 

To strike your academic idol dead ; 

Knock down your house, dissolve you in his iret 

And strip you of your boasted title, 'Squire.'* 

I know not what Wolcot said in verse, or what 
the Academicians said in prose, when, on the 
death of Rejmolds, in the year 1792, Lawrence 
was appomted to succeed him in his office of 
.painter in ordinary to the King. He was then 
only some two-and«twenty years old ; and Opte, 
.Hoppner, and Romney, were in the full enjoy- 
,ment of health and reputation. The portrait of 
the Countess of Derby had done much ; but this 
royal distinction did more for the fame of Law** 
rence. To the world, who seldom looks with 
very penetrating eyes, it seemed that a youth, 
newly, arrived at man's estate, was considered 
by the court of Britain as the first of the land in 
art. Several of his brethren were secretly sore 
at the preference ; and nothing but the gentle- 
ness and conciliating nature of Lawio^e pre« 
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vented him from becoming an object of dislike 
among them. 

The King ordered him to paint whole lengths 
of himself and the Queen, to be presented by 
Lord Macartney to the Emperor of China ; and, 
as tiie fame of this somewhat romantic expedition 
flew over the earth, the circumstance of the 
royal portraits from the pencil of Lawrence was 
not left untold. 

With this increase of honour, the painter's 
desire of display extended a little : he grew 
more sumptuous in his dress; took splendid 
apartments in Old Bond Street; and, justly dis-* 
trusting his own talents in household economy, 
he made his friend Farington, who was not 
incumbered with commissions, his secretary, al- 
lowing him to draw twenty pounds per week for 
domestic outlay. How his income, at this time 
mortgaged to Angerstein, to liquidate a large 
advance of money, might have succeeded under 
his own management, I know not: it is well 
known that it did not prosper in the hands of 
the new .chamberlain. " I began life wrongly,*' 
said Lawrence, in after years. " I spent more 
money than I earned, and involved myself in 
debt, for which I have been paying heavy in- 
terest," His usual price at this period for a full 
length portrait, was one hundred guineas ; for a 
half lengthy fifty ; and for the head size, twenty- 
'five. 

.1 . Eoyal favo.ur and public fame had now made 
bim, in his twenty-third year, a person of note. 

.^and consideration : when his paintings made 
. th^ir^ appe^anci^ in the Exhibition^ their beauty 
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of drawing, and truth of colouring, were diarptr 
criticised. He had been hitiberto accugtome^ 

except in one instance, to hear of nothing but 
<V the wonderful portraits of the woaderfuil 
youth;" and to see writers, who were sharp 
and sour with others, grow mOk and honey to 
him. " This is a matchless effusion of early 
genius," said one. " This is a magnificent por- 
trait by the self-taught boy of - Devizes," 8si4 
a second. " A second Raphael — a second 
Raphael in person and mind,*' shouted a third; 
while a fourth cried, " There is the presence of 
genius tn all he does ; hewill rise the Michael An^ 
gelo of England ! " When he grew to manhood, 
md kings and queens praised him, criticism at* 
tiered its tone ; though, assuredly^ it could oat 
plead in extenuation of the charge that Lawrence 
had fallen off ; in fact, he had risen in every point, 
a^id was still rising. One of the fiercest of thi^ 
race was a man better known as Antoi^ Pesquiiti 
than by his own name of Williams * He was silent 
so long as Reynolds ruled; but on West's elevation 
to the chair, an artist whom he hatig4 because 
the King loved him, his venomous aalure biote 
out, and Lawrence had to suffer as well as 
others. The principle of his criticism was to ex*- 
press unbounded admiration of art; to spcds 
with l*apture of the high historic, <tf^ tte poMib 
landscape, and of the fine manly style of pop* 
traiture ; and then never to admit that any one 
in the Academy, man or woman (ladies were 

^ * This wretched Williams is one of the <;hief victims of 
Giffoijd's " Baviad and Mseviad.*' 
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mettiter^), had at dll lelppirbaclied the stand- 
Aril of excellence. 

> Of this man's criticisms I shall collect a few 
^eelmens : there is some cleverness, and much 
«<riF that * sfiip-snap short, and interruption sniart,^' 

which a higher spirit of the same tribe com- 
plains of in the dunces of his day. He is speaking 
*0f ' {Lawrence's portraits : — 1. This is a like- 
^eiS9 of Sir Gilbert Elliot: as this portrait is not 
finished^ I shall forbear to investigate its merits 
or demerits* 2. Portrait of an Archbishop^ 
Vhis is a likeness of the spiritual lord of Canter- 
bury. It conveys a full idea of the florid, well- 
fed visage of this fortunate arch-prelate ; and a 
monk better appointed never sighed before the 
tomb • *of ' Becket S. Portrait of a Nobleman, 
This is a likeness of Lord Auckland, a man to 
^hom the capricious goddess has been equally 
bdUntiful; * - This heterogeneous nobleman is i6 
ihfftasti<bi)y enveloped in drapery, that I caiinol 
ascertain what is meant for his coat, and what 
for the curtain : th^ are all of the same strength 
anA jbtipmtkinice* He appears to think so in- 
tensely, that his eye-balls seem bursting from 
their spheres. 4. Portrait of a Lady of Quality. 
This is- a whole length of Lady Emily Hobart in 
tbe t^artuit^r' of Irene. The face is chalky atid 
sickly ; the robe is so white, and so unencumbered 
with shadow, that it might pass for an habiliment 
of iporoelain texture* While I viewed it, I was 
betvayed from die r^cdllection of the surround* 
ing objects, and I momentarily imagined that if 
I t»st a stone at the vestment, I should shiver it 
to pieces. 5. Portriait of a Gentleman. This^ 1 

VOL. VI. N 
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believe, is the portrait of Mr.(Payne) Knight, anfl 
is repulsive in the attitude. It fills one with the 
idea of an irascible pedagogue explaining Euclid 
to a dunce. Mr. Lawrence began his professional 
career upon a false and delusive principle : his 
portraits were delicate, but not true ; and be- 
cause he met the approbation of a few fashion- 
able spinsters, he vainly imagined that his labours 
were perfect. — He may claim the merit, like 
Epicurus of old, of being self-taught. If he had 
enjoyed the advantage of having studied in Italy, 
and been bred in the school of the Caracci, in- 
stead of the seminaries of Somersetshire, I think 
he might have ranked among the most prominent 
masters in either of the Roman or florentioe 
Academies. All the assistance he had to cd- 
tivate his genius was the unremitting attention 
of a tender father^ who^ though he knew but 
little of the arts, knew much of his duty. It is 
but justice to Mr. Lawrence to say, that he 
repays this parental kindness with the most filial 
piety." 

Having abused his portraits, and eulogised 

his character, Pasquin proceeds to discuss his 
powers in historical composition. Swifl, in 
his advice to a young divine, recommends him 
to abstain from attempts at wit ; for it was pos^ 
sible he might not possess any. For the same 
reason> I would reconunend to Mr. Lawrence to 
discontinue his attempts at the sublime in paint- 
ing : it is dangerous ground, where to fa3 is to 
be contemptible. He has not ballast enough in 
,]|.is.min4* The most important eiFort of a young 
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trammels of reason, so that the sober movemeois 
f)f the one may set. boundaries to the wildnesses 
of the other. Though this is truly difficult, it 
must be effected ; or else the licentiousness of 
that quiet careating spirit will only give variegated 
monsters to the sight, which can never be sub- 
servient to historic truth or moral allegory." 
, These, and remarks such as these, the for* 
tunate portrait painter was obliged to endure. 
Ottier meB wete sot wanting who whispered that 
he could copy, but could not create ; that it was 
well for him the ladies of England were lovely 
atid the gentlemen rich^ else &me and he had 
never fallen acquaintedL He was stung, it is 
said,with such observations, and mentally resolved 
to assert his claims to the title of creator of 
mind, as well as copier of forms* He sought 
about for a subject ; and while he was hesitating 
between Shakspeare and Milton, the Royal 
Academy admitted him a member, Decem- 
ber 4. 1795 ; and immediately many titled 
and important persons entered their names as 
candidates for their likenesses. Much as Law- 
fence loaoged to dip his brush in the hues of 
history, he was not insensible that he was labour- 
ing on borrowed money; that the votaries of 
fancy and poetry were paid with applause alone ; 
while those who ministered to the vanities of 
men, by perpetuating their looks, came in for 
their share of the good things of this life. 
Contenting himseltV tlierefore, with thinking of 
poetical subjects, or m^aking sketches in moments 
^.of leisure, — he now addressed himself, with 
*&^^£^t ii^lg^ncQ^ to the task of portraiture^. Of 

N 2 
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the immeroas heads dashed in daring Ae 

period when the historical fever was on him, 
the only one worth mentioning, for the sake of 
the subject, is that of Cowper the poet, exhibited 
lit 1795* Letters, too, passed between the paintet 
and the author of " The Task/' The vigorous 
graphic simplicity of those by the latter contrast 
9lrangdy with the feeble prettinesses of the 
fiirtneit* The poet invited him to Weston ; and 
his last words are, " When will you give me a 
drawing of the old oak ? " * 
* It hkd been for some time whispered that 
Lawrence was busied on a grand poetic worki 
His friends alone were admitted to see it during 
progress. The grandeur of the outlines, the 
magnificence of the colouring, and the sublimily 
of the sentiment, were all spoken of in more than 
the common rapture of eulogy. The subject was^ 
however^ ^t a secret tiU the exhibition of 
1797 opened up the mystery, when *it waa found 
to be Satan calling to his legions, 

I " ^wake, arise, or be for ever fallen." ^ 

The first that spoke was Fuseli ; he complained, 
and he criticised. His complaint was, that Law- 
i^nce had stolen his devil from him ; -and kis 
criticism was, that the figure was the Lubber 
Fiend, and not the Master Fiend of Milton ; in 
short, a fine piece of colour, and a failure. In truth 
Fuseli imagined, that no one had the pcfwer td 
paint from the great poets but himself; and, more- 
over, whenever he saw a passage from either 
Shakspeare or Milton poetically handled, he sel- 
dom 4)^led*to dieclate tbat-^^^ had sketched* Ah; 
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very self^same thing — tliat he was careless .of hii 
Resigns, and shoved them to too many; but| 

never mind, — he could afford it; and let the 
poor creature keep what it had stolen." That 
Fuseli said all tins opwly was not unknqwit 
to Lawrence, who adverted to it the very last 
time I had the pleasure of being alone with him. 
These were his words: — " i'useli, sir, was the 
most satirical of human beings : he had also the 
greatest genius ibr art of any man I ever knew4 
His mind was so essentially poetic, that he was 
incapable of succeeding in any ordinary subject* 
That ^ure of Satan, now bef<H*e you^ ocea^ 
sioned the only interruption which our friendship, 
of many years' standing, ever experienced. He 
WBi»9 you know, a great admirer of Milton, from 
whom he had made many sketches. When he 
first saw niy Satan, he was nettled, and said^ 
* You borrowed the idea from me.' — * In truths 
I did take the idea from you,' I said ; * but it wai 
from your person, not from your pmntings. When 
we were together at Stackpole Court, in Pem- 
brokeshire, you may remember how you stood 
on yon higlk rock which overlooks the bay qf 
Bristol, and gazed down upon the sea which 
rolled so magnificently below. You were in 
captures ; and while you were crying, — < Grand ! 
grand I Jesu Christ, how grand! how terrific If 
you put yourself in a wild posture ; I thought on 
the Devil looking into the abyss, and took a slight 
sketch of .you at the moment; here it is. My 
Satan's posture now, was yours then/'V . / 
1 When Fuseli was pacified, there were others 

who^refosed to be pleased. ^' The figure of j$at^,[) 

N S 
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flaid the common persecutor, PasquiD^ ^* is co^ 

lossal and very ill drawn ; the body is so dis- 
proportioned to the extremities, that it appears 
all legs and arms, and might, at a distance, be 
mistaken for a sign of the Spread Eagle. Thi 
colouring has as little analogy to truth as the 
contour ; £6i it ia so coloured that ,it conveys an 
idea of a mad sugsfr^^baker dancing « naked m 
conflagration of his own treacle. But the liberties 
taken with his infernal majesty are so numerous 
so various, and so insulting, that w.e are amazed 
that the ecclesiastic orders do not intei^e ia 
behalf of an old friend/* Men, milder of mood 
than this surly savage, were not wanting, who 
spoke of the merits and defects of this npbl^ 
picture in the language of civility. Such flights, 
however, as the sublime poet required in the 
embodier of his thoughts, were beyond the 
power of Lawrence. His Satan wants the ma^ 

jestic melancholy and lofty malignity of the 
Archangel ruined: he could have painted the 
Bofi and the effeminate Belial i the master fies^ 
required an artist of a sterner and higher moocl 
Poetry produces such painters frequently. See 
with what true Miltonic vigour Byron portrays 
Satan on hig' unwonted visit to .'die gatesi Of- 
heaven: 

^< But, bringing up the rear of this bright imt,, ) 

A splrft ofift different aspect waved 
His wings, like tlninder-clouds above some coast 

Whose barren beach with frequent wrecks is pavedl 
His brow was like the deep when tempest- tost : 

Fierce and unfathomable thoughts engraveE 
Eternal wrath on his immortal face. 
And where he gazed gloom pervaded space.** - 
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Tliat the reputation which Lawrence achieved 
by his portraits filled up in earlier years the mea^ 

sure of his ambition, we have the assurance of his 
own tongue ; but as he improved in skill of hand, 
azid in happiness of posture, so likewise did his de- 
sire of excellence in the higher departments of art 
increase- I know not what he thought of his 
success in the grand style ; but it was generally 
fell by others, that in poi^traitufe he was less 
approachable than in the historic. He wished, 
however, to show to the world that he was not 
a mere face painter, as the brethren of the fancy 
department insultingly called hhn«^<^ The Satan," 
he said, " answered my secret motives in at- 
tempting it ; my success in portraits will no 
longer be thought accident or fortune ; and if I 
have trod the second path with honour^ it is 
because my limbs are strong. My claims are 
acknowledged by the circle of taste, and are un*» 
disputed by competitors and rivals.'' This is the 
language of a man much disposed to be on civfl 
terms with himself; and perhaps it is, after all, pre- 
ferable to the depreciating tone in which many 
able men speak ^f the works of their own hands. 
But he did not trust his fame for the season to 
^ Satan." He exhibited a very noble portrait of 
Mrs. Siddons ; all eyes, save one, saw the truth 
md grandeur of the picture. It is no more 
like her than Hebe is like Bellona," said the in- 
trepid Pasquin. " We have here youth, flexibility 
of features, ilnd an attempt at the ibrmatiqn of 
beauty, to denote a lady who is proverbialiy so 
stern in her countenance that it approaches to 
savageness." The beauty of all criticism is 
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tratb. Honest Anthony seems not to have beai 
over solicitous about the accuracy of what be 

said. If, however, he has preserved, amid all his 
bitterness, tiie words of Reynolds when he first 
saw the portraits of Lawrence, we can forgive 
him. This young man has begun at a point of 
excellence where I left oft*," are the words Sir 
Joshua is said to have used ; and they are sup* 
posed to allude to the fine drawing which was 
now added to fine colour. 

The vexation of perplexing criticisms was for- 
gotten in the double loss which Lawrence was 
now doomed tfi sustain in the death of bis motheiv 
whom he dearly loved, and of his father also^ 
who, amid all his caprices, forgot not that he 
was blessed with such a son. He stood looking) 
it is said, long, long, on the serene iboe of his^ 
mother ; not a tear fell ; he touched her hand, 
and said, That hand, not an hour since, held 
mine, and seemed unwilling to part with tneVl- 
He hurst' into tears, and sat down beside heiw 
His father was grown old and feeble, and af- 
flicted with a cough. Lawrence was engaged 
with a sitter when a letter came firotn Rugby^ 
saying that his father was dying. He took a place 
in the first conveyance, and hurried into the 
country, but came too late. " He died," said his 
son, before I could reodi him ; but he died fiitt' 
of affection to us ; of firm faith and fortitude ; and 
without a groan.** The memory of his mother he 
cherished to the last with the most a&ctieiiata • 
etidearmmt< 

' To paint up to the expectations of captious 
critics was, perhaps, what Lawrence never tried u 
he probably thought the -praise he received was 
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right, and the censure wrong. Be that as it majr^* 
his chief study was to meet the rivalry of Hopp* 
ner, who had, at this time, nearly monopolised 
the youthful beauty of the nation. This rivalry 
was perhaps injurious to the true fame of Lawh 
rence : he complained that Hoppner had an uor* 
due share of soft and courtly customers; and 
turning his attention to the alluring graces and. 
gentle delicacies of his art, obtained the mast*- 
tery over all competitors^ at the expense of that* 
stately and serene simplicity of style which ought 
to have been his mark. This was not the work, 
of a day^ nor yet of a year : the strife between the 
ceurt painters was maintained for many seasons; 
sometimes public opinion was with Hoppner, 
sometiaies with Lawrence ; but it was observed/ 
by all good judges^ that the latter was gainings 
ground in the race; that the fascinations of his. 
style were prevailing against all opjposition. I 
have spoken elsewhere of the satiric commentai 
of Hoppner, on some of his^ rival's ladies:. the* 
objection has been revived in our own day by a 
witty poet, who said, " FhiUips shall paint my.i 
* wife, aiid liSmrreiKoe my mistress." .i f 

He heardj it us said, not without some concern^ ' 
this species of remark, and resolved to give to the 
/World an image or two of a sterner stamp. Satan, - 
' he said, was altogether imagmation ; bis portraits- 
/ were lucky realities ; some work uniting the two 
/ Would, he thought, succeed : and he painted " Co- 
/ riolanus at the Heai^th of Aufidius*" This work, ^ 
exhibited in 1798, received some caisune and* 
Diuch praise ; was called a failure by some, and 
a. triumph by others* . He tho\i^t very well of it'. 
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himself, and when questioned respecting its class^ 

said, " I call it a half-history picture/' It was a 
portraiU He sought for the noble Rcmoan in the 
looks and form of John Kemble; and caught 
much of the manner and the manliness of one of 
the most heroic of all actors. The fine figure, 
the fine posture, and the fine colouring, charn^ed 
the multitude, and nearly disarmed criticism. 
But these, alluring as they are, must be con- 
sidered only as the shell or husk of the fierce 
majestic spirit of the proud soldier: in this 
mental effort he has serbusly failed. The 
genius of the artist lay with the serenely beau- 
tiful and the calmly contemplative ; his hand 
was too delicate fiu: the stem austerity of th^ 
Roman. Besides, who can paint a rolcano ready 
to burst out, or a bomb about to explode ? Nor 
can it be said that he was more successful in 
catching the character o£ a Scottish mountainejer. 
He attired his " Chief of Kintail'** like a harle- 
quin, — the picturesque costume of the north, 
mingled indifferently with the act-of-parliament 
regimentals of the south : the Highland bonneti 
too, sat ungracefully on a powdered bead. He was 
more successful in the portraits of the ladies ex- 
hibited along with these*. His Mrs. Angersteia 
with her children/' has the simplicity we love, 
and which we think the most unattainahle. of all 
the charms of art. 

Lawrence was now thirty years old : kings and 
princes were his patrons, and peers and peeresses 
his companions ; nor had England a genius who 
reckoned not his acquaintance a pleasure, if 

♦ The late Lord Seafortb. 
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dot mi h5noan By his pencil he opened his 

way to the domestic society of the noblest, and 
by the charms of his converaatiou he secured 
regard of. tiie most iastidious : he sketched 
ladies' heads in company, added his name) and pre^ 
sented them to the parties with a grace which was 
(sometimes afi well received as the gift. He recited 
the sterner or tenderer passages from Shakspeare 
in a way worthy of the stage, and ladies called him 
a more graceful Garrick ; and when to all this 
was added that he wrote poetry with great readi- 
ness, feir hands were held rapturoudy up, and 
painter, player, and poet,'* was the exclamation 
of all. That Lawrence wrote verses was at first 
known to a chosen friend or two ; then the se- 
cret escaped into his letters, and finally became 
the talk of the coterie and the town : curiositj^ 
was excited ; and this was in some measure grati- 
fied by the painter, who, to save himself the 
trouble and the blush of reciting his own compo- 
sitions, wrote them in a neat hand into a small 
neat volume, an^ oiany friends were indulged with 
a look. This made a stir fior a time: when the 
verses were forgotten, the painter nevertheless 
kept up his intercourse with Parnassus : he men- 
tions the Muse with the reverence of a votary 
in his letters t and in* one written within a year of 
his death he speaks of poetry as an art which he 
practised in private. 

The knack of writing rhyttie, in which so many 
»cel, is frequently mistaken for the poet's power, 
^hich it resembles as much as the unconscious 
quiverings of galvanism resemble the fiery beat- 
U3g8 of an impassioned heart This knack of 
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rhyme our painter assuredly had. His verses 
are mostly in the despairing Thyrsis strain ; and 
it is plain, from their want of nature and passion, 
that he sung of what he did not feel* He some- 
times, however, threw oflF the man of sorrow, 
and put on an aspect of mirth. The followiag 
Thoughts on being alone after Dinner," are 
favourable specimens of his mtermediate style. 

Well, here 's to her, wlio, far away, 
Cares not that I am grave or gay; 

So now no more 1 '11 drink, 
But fold ray arms and meditate, 
And clap my feet upon the gratey 

And on grave matters think. 

^ 'T is, let me see^ full sixteen years^ 
And wondrous short the time appears^ 

Since^ with enquiry wann, 
With beauty's novel power amaased, 
I foUow'd, midst the crowd» and gaaed 

On Siddons* beauteous fonn* 

Up Bath's fatiguing streets I ran, 
Just half pretending to be man. 

And fearful to intrude ; 
Busied I looked on some employ, 
Or limp'd to seem some other boy. 

Lest she should think me rude. 

i 

The sun was bright, and on her face. 

As proud to show the stranger grac% , j 

Shone with its purest rays ; 
And through the folds that veiPd her fonaOf 
Motion displayed its happiest cfaarai. 

To catch the admumg gaie» 

" 111© smiling lustre of her eyes, ^ 
That triumph*d in our w\ld surprise ^ 
Well I rememtar stilt t 
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They spoke of joy to yield delight, 
And i^lainly )Baid) < If I 'm the sights 
Good people take your fill.* 

These lines ifrere written regarding one with 

whom at least he imagined himself in love : yet 
when he addressed her in a graver strain^ he was 
less successful : — 

" Hear, angel, hear ! be conscious to the line, 
Though rude the sounds : no syren art is mine : 
All is spring round thee, hear a wintry lyxe, 
Touched with a lover's, not a poet's, fere. 
And ye who seal my doom, whose thoughtful care 
Would steel her senses to my heart's despair, 
Behold me reverence still, but disobeys 
Tes, *tis the wretched Lawrence' daring lay ! 
Upbraid me^ scorn me, hate m^ if ye can, 
I play the lover, amd I am but man. 
Unknown, uncertain, the most envied fate^ 
And many sorrows wait the happiest state: 
None too so humble, but can humbler see^ 
And there are iiliots who can envy me. 
Oh ! sweet one, tell them what it is to love ; 
Do thou the wretchedness they envy ])rove > 
Hold up the wreath thy charms have doom'd tO fade, 
And show the last example thou hast made." 

These lines, indifferent as they are, allude to 
the heroine of a tragic story, which I shall relate 
as it has been told to me. 

The agreeable manners, and high talents of 
Lawrence, opened for him, even in extreme 
youth, the doors of every house where genius 
was respected, or pleasant company coveted. 
One of his chief friends was Mrs. Siddbns, the 
great actress. She had sat to him, when he 
was young, in the character of Zara, and after- 
wards in that of Aspasiaj, and sifich was the 
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d^ill of his delinealicmS) that l^iey were en- 
graved, and a vast number of impressions sold. 

She was, therefore, a benefactress ; for no one 
will deny that her fame and her noble looks at- 
tracted purchasers and patrons* Two lovely 
daughters, at this time, adorned her ftreside. To 
both, — the story says, — when they grew up, 
he was most sedulous in his attentioni^; com- 
plimentary in public, when both were. together, 
and passionate and overflowing with love in 
private, wlien there was but one to hear. To 
onO) however^ he spoke more warmly or more 
successfully than to the other. She listened to 
his vows and protestations, and believed that he 
was sincere. He had no sooner gained her affec* 
tions, than, without cold words^ altered hioks, 
or any dispute whatever, he turned from her to 
her sister, and had the audacity to make love 
and offer her marriage almost in the same breath. 
This opened the eyes of both ; but it was too 
late for one : the perfidious lover was dismissed ; 
but the young lady was so affected that she 
drooped and died« 

Sodi is tlie story once whispered about, mi 
now more openly related since the death of those 
who would have been most affected by heariog 
it. In comparing it, however, with the character 
of Lawrence, and coupling it with the cireum- 
stance that he ever after continued on good 
terms with the family of which Mrs. Siddons was 
a member, I most indulge the hope that public 
rumour and private scandal united, as they often 
do, to darken this tale, and fix a tragic spot on 
one of th^ greM heirs of ^une in arU iUi im 
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found apologists, such as n handsome man, who 
could flatter with both tongue and pencil, will 
readily find. A lady with compassionate tender- 
Hess of hearty and a disposition more than mer^^ 
ciiul, speaks thus softly of his failings : — ^ His 
ciiaracter was beautiful, and much to be loved ; 
his manners were likely to mislead without his 
intending it. He could not write a conuaon an- 
^er to a dinner invitation, without its assuming 
the tone of a billet-doux ; the very commonest 
conversation was held in that soft low whisper, 
and with that tone of deference and interest, 
which are so unusual, and so calculated to please* 
I am myself persuaded that he never intention- 
ally gave pain. He was not a male coquet ; he 
had.no plan of conquest. All that I know of his 
attachment was the ill-fated and never-to-be- 
defended affair." The conclusion of this 

singular apology refers to the fate of Miss Sid- 
dons; the commenoement, to his conduct in 
other attachments, if they merit so tender a 
name. Common rumour," after relating the tale 
in its most painful shape, mournfully adds, that, 
as the anniversary of the death of Miss Siddons 
came round, he gave way to uncontrollable bursts 
of melancholy ; that he wore mourning for her 
sake while he lived ; and sealed his letters with 
Mack wax. He certainly, in general, wore a blade 
coat, but this was probably a matter of taste ; all 
artists abhor gilt buttons. I am assured by one 
who knew both Lawrrace and Mrs. Siddons wdl, 
4Smt the young lady died much in the usual way 
of disease and a doctor. 

l«nvreoc69 ao &r £rom breaking with the faouly 
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of Miss Siddons, continued to make use of her 
uncle and natural protector John Kemble, a 
man of the highest personal character, and even 
of romantic sentiments of honour, as a model 'for 
his " half-historical pieces." Rolla, Cato, and 
Hamlet, all followed in the train of Coriola* 
nus. The RoUa, a splendid picture, is per- 
haps a little melo-dramatic ; but so is the play in 
which Rolla appears. The colouring is fine, and 
the drawing nearly faultless. The Cato will never 
be named as one of the finest of the painter's 
works : Kemble is trying with all his might to 
put on the looks of the " last of the Romans,' — 
but he fails. It is far otherwise with the Hamlet ; 
a work of the highest kind, — sad, thoughtful, 
melancholy; with looks conversing with death 
and the grave ; a perfect image of the prince 
of the great dramatist* -This picture Lawrence 
himself placed above all his works, except the 
Satan : but it far surpasses the Satan in pro- 
priety of action, accuracy of expression, and 
grandeur of colouring. The light touches the 
face and bosom, and falls on the human skull on 
which he is musing. It is one of the noblest 
paintings of the modem school. Many wish it 
had been the pleasure of Lawrence to have 
given his country more works of this stamp ; 
and no doubt we could have spared some scores 
of those unlettered nameless faces,'' of which his 
jpencil was so prolific; but which, nevertheless, 
must be mentioned, as they employed most of his 
time, and constituted the main source of his for- 
tune, if not even of his popular fame* " 

Eminent painters were now arising on all sides : 
in addition to Opie, Hoppner, and Beecliey, Shee 
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b^an to distinguish himself both ia literature and 
tffL Phillips, too, had shown such poetic feeling* 
in his portrait of Blake, as raised him high among 
his brethren. The elder artists lost the lead in 
portrait ; and ^Lawrence, when little more than 
thirty year^ of age, stood highest in this deparfe- 
ment. I speak with less certainty about his pre- 
i^inence in limning the lords of the creation than 
pf his superiority in portraying those softer a^id 
iQOre delicate looks, which, expressing little save 
Jove, and grace, and gentle sensibility, are as 
elusive to the brush as quicksilver to the touch' 
A manly &lcb is one of those broad marks easily 
hit ; it tells much, and by seizing only a part 
of the expression the likeness is secured : not so 
with the face of beauty ; it is composed of many 
delicate pencillings,and colours laid on by nature's 
most cunning hand: and these must be uU 
imitated, else the character wjtiich they unite 
in forming will be lost. Lawrepce, while busied 
with his Rolla and his Hamlet, painted the 
portraits of, — 1. Mrs. Byng ; 2. Sophia Upton ; 
3. Caroline Upton ; 4. Lady Templeton ; 5. the 
MarchioAess of Exeter ; 6. Lady Conyngham ; 
7. Lady C. Hamilton ; 8. Miss Lambe ; 9. Mjrs. 
^Thellusson and Child ; 10. Mrs. Williams. Some 
of these wei:e ladies of distinguished beauty* 
There inhere others of pre-eminent rank and talentt 
the Princess of Wales, the Princess Charlotte, 
^d, once more, Mrs. Siddons. 
. <0f the male portraits of this time, llie most re-* 
ffiarkable was that , of the eloquent Curran ; under 
mean and harsh features, a genius of the highest 
prder 1^ jccu^e^led, ^ike a s^^et kernel in % 
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rough husk : and so little of the true man did 

Lawrence perceive in his first sittings, that he 
almost laid^down his palette in despair, in the 
belief that he could make nothing but a common 
or vulgar work. The parting hour came, and 
with it the great Irishman burst out in all his 
strength: he discoursed on art, on poetry, 
on Ireland: his eyes flashed, and his colour 
heightened, and his rough and swarthy visage 
seemed, in the sight of the astonished painter, 
to come fully within his own notions of manly 
beauty. I never saw you till now," said the 
artist in his softest tone of voice ; " you have sat 
to me in a mask ; do give me a sitting of Curran 
the oraton" Curran complied, and a fine por- 
trait, with genius on its brow, was the consequence. 
The vehement Irishman was followed by a 
philosophical Scot; but I have heard no one 
praise his head of Sir James Mackintosh : yet it 
is serene and contemplative, and an excellent 
likeness of a most humane and worthy, as well as 
great man. His portraits of Lord Erskine, Lord 
Thurlow, Mr. Wyndham, and Sir William Grant, 
belong to the same period. The hours of the 
painter were now fully employed : he rose early, 
and he worked late ; for though no one excelled 
more in rapid sketches, he had a true enthusiasm 
for his art, and would not dismiss hastily any 
thing for which he was to be paid as a picture. 
He detained his sitters often for three hours at a 
time; had generally eight or nine of these sit- 
tings ; and all the while studied their looks 
anxiously, and seemed to do nothing without care 
and consideration* His constant practice to 
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begin by making a drawing of the head full size 
on canvass ; carefully tracing in dimensions and 

expression. This took up one day : on the next 
he began to paint; touching in tlie brows, the 
nose, the eyes, and the mouth, and finally the 
bounding line in succession. Lawrence some- 
times, nay often, laid aside the first drawing of a 
head, and painted on a copy. This was from his fear 
of losing the benefit of first impressions, which in 
such cases are often invaluable. It may be added, 
that he stood all the while, and was seldom so ab- 
sorbed in his midertaking, that he did not con- 
verse with his sitter, and feel either seriousness 
or humour, whilst giving thought to the brow, 
or beauty to the cheek. Reynolds said he loved 
portrait painting, for it brought him pleasant 
company, and required little outlay of thought. 

Some of his high sitters had the address to call 
out the painter, the poet, and the player in suc- 
cession, so much to die satisfaction of the artist, 
that in his letters to his friends, he would give 
detailed accounts of the company he had seen, 
and the honours which had been done him. Of 
two pl^s acted at the seat of Lord Abercom, in 
which Lawrence performed along with the Ha- 
miltons and Lindsays, he used to give an account, 
Fuseli said, in the style of a stage manager. It 
will be enough to say, that he acted the part of 
Lord Rakeiand, in " The Wedding Day,*' and 
of Grainger, in Who's the Dupe 'i " before the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of Devonshire, the 
Marquis of Abercom, and Sheridan ; was ap- 
plauded; and imagined he gained rather than 
lost in the* esteem of the great by this exhibi* 

o 8 
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tioB. But he had Mine miflgiviDgs in the matteiv 
and wrote a long letter to his sister, declaring 

that he would perform in no other family, save 
that of his early friend, Lord Abercorn ; aad« 
moreov^er, that Ita^y Cahir^ now Countess of 
Glengall, who acted Lady Contest, was so beau- 
tiful, that he felt love-making to be very easy. 

He was now suspected of serious love-makipg 
in a higher quarter, and tlie charge made against 
him moved him deeply. For some time Lawrence 
had been a frequent guest at Montague House, 
Blackheath, the residence of the Princess of 
Wales ; and as he continued hts attentions after 
the portrait of that unfortunate lady was finished, 
his visits were ascribed to no proper motivje* 
This was rjgovonsly enquired into hy commifi.- 
sioners appointed to mvestigate the general con^ 
duct of her RoyaJ Highness. Light of heart, and 
of a natural levity, which disregarded tlxe smaller 
delioadyes of her sex ; deserted, «r driven away« 
by one who had taken upon himself the office of 
Jher protector ; and with the freer than English 
manners of a foreign land to aggmyate all ; tbi« 
weak princess was exposed more than most 
ladies to such insinuations. From all that was 
criminal, the charity or the justice of the com- 
missioners of that day entirely freed her ; and the 
iconduct of the painter would ha^e been forgottoa 
in a week, had not his own restiveness under the 
suspicion, hurried him before a onagistrate, to 
make oath that liis visits arose from friendr 
ship, and were platonic and pure. From being 
a partaker in folly with the PrincesSy nay, even 
Irom >aU aus{ucion of ievities» awaffd of 
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Lords Orem^e, Spencer^ Erskitie, o&d Ellen* 

borough, had completely exculpated him : yet 
Buch was his sensitiveness, or his vanitpTi that he 
made oath, that though he had sometimea been 
alofoe with the royal lady both early mid late, he 
should not have had the least objection, had all 
the world heard or seen what took fia/Qe* la 
justice to the mbappy Princess, we must lay the 
blame of all those insinuations respecting the 
visits of Lawrence to the almost uicredible im- 
prudeuGe of the painter : he requested permissioii 
to sleep all night at Montague House, in order 
that he might rise betimes to work at the por- 
traits ; he made himself as acceptable as he could» 
and by his [deasant conversation^ kept the Prin- 
cess from her diamber sometimes till one or two 
o'clock in the mornings ; and, finally, he informed 
a lady of the royal household, that the Princess 
preferred him to all other visiters.. A lady — one 
of those who thought the poetry and the convers- 
ation of Lawrence alike inspiied — whispered, in 
a fever of alarm, that he would surely lose hi$ 
head. 

From the period of the Delicate Investiga- 
tion" of 1806, till the death of Hoppner, in 1810, 
Lawrence was less heard of than usual ; even his 
excess of sitters seems to have abated somewhat. 
Perhaps no one credited the injurious rumours 
which he had condescended to repel by oath: 
yet someljbing like suspicion was attached to bis 
nttme ; for scandal, like a reptile crawling over a 
bright glass, leaves a trail and a stain behind. A 
change had taken place in the feelings of tlie 
court: Beechey now engaged the patronage of 

o 3 
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tile palace ; Hoppner was still liie favourite of the 

Prince of Wales ; and Owen having come into 
the great market of portraiture with all the eclai 
of a successful beginner, the friends of Lawrence 
imagined that his popularity was on the wane* 
This was a lost fear ; he stood still alone, and 
imrivalled, in the captivating department of 
beauty. His Lady Elizabeth Foster in the 
character of a Sibyl, among the ruins of the 
Temple of Tivoli, and the Hon. Lady Hoodf , 
were equal, at least, to any similar works from 
his hand; but they were the only female por- 
traits which he exhibited during four years ; a 
proof that the cloud still rested upon his cha- 
racter. His male sitters increased in numbers. 
1.. The Hon. Charles (now Earl) Grey. 2. Lord 
Amherst, 3. Lord EUenborough, 4. Sir Joseph 
Banks. 5. Earl of Aberdeen. 6. William Pitt. 
7. Lord Castlereagh. 8. George Canning. 9. 
Lord Melville. There was considerable talent 
visible on all these portraits ; the best, perhaps, is 
tliat of Lord Aberdeen. The notorious Peter* 
Finnerty, who had often libelled Lord Castle- 
reagh, in his remarks on that nobleman's por- 
trait in the Morning Chronicle, was ironically 
critical: — "The portrait of Lord Castlereagh, 
by Lawrence^ is not a likeness* It has a smug, 
smart, upstart, haberdasher look, of which 
there is nothing in his Lordship. The air, too, 
of the whole figure is direct and forward; there 
is nothing, as there ought to be, characteristi- 

* Aflterwards Duchess af Devonshire. 

f Now the Hon. Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie^ of Seaforth. 
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cally circuitous^ involved, and parenthetical about 
it. Besides, the features are cast in quite a 
different mould ; as a bust, Lord Castlereagh's 
is one of the finest we have ever seen: it would 
do for one of^ the Roman Emperors, bating the 
expression.'* Lawrence, who had not lately 
been handled in such sort, complained in no 
gentle tone. Perry, the editor, tried in vain to 
pacify him, and offered to make up for the of- 
fence another time ; but the painter refused to 
be comforted. . 

One of his paintings of this period almost all 
critics concurred in admiring; this was a con- 
versation piece, and of a &mily nature, contauiing 
Sir Francis Baring, his son John, and his son-in- 
law Charles Wall ; the former, a merchant, grown 

ifrey in commerce, seems laying down the law of 
pss and gain to his children, who are listening 
With grave attention. Painters, w ho usually criti- 
cise by comparison, said, — " This is a fine Vene- 
tian looking picture, possessing all the luxuriance 
^nd splendour of Paul Veronese. In the centre 
is seen a body of fine warm colouring, of various 
hues and delicious tone, accompanied by so 
much cold colour as gives value and support to 
the principal, of all which the arrangement is 
excellent." I know not that a spectator, unac- 
quainted with the secrets of art, and who cares 
little coDcernbg the class or school to which a 

Work belongs, providing it has sentiment and 
nature, would admire this picture so much. The 
character of the heads is in a graver style than 
IS common to Lawrence, and the colouring is 
more true to nature, and of a more massive kind 

o 4 
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(than ordinary ; but the whole Wstnts that flai^ and 

glow which captivate in some of his portraits. 

The professional life of a portrait painter is 
toppo^ed to be unvaried ana monotonons. In 
flie dtory of d day, men imagine they read the 
history of a whole year, and perceive in the 
style and handling of a couple of heads, the beau- 
ties of a whole ^lery. This, bowevtst^ is not 
the cade. A successful painter cf this class is 
considered as a chief in his art ; he is the fa- 
vourite guest of the opulent and the noble ; he 
k caressed by all who wish to mi at hfs easel : 
all our young gentlemen who desire to look like 
senators, and aU our young ladies who have a 
wish to be mnnbered with nymphs and goddesses 
pay hinj court, and are of bis &ction ; bis inter*" 
course with princes and peers is supposed to 
have jStted him for presiding among his com- 
(y^ions, and he takes, in the eyes of msmkind 
and himsetf, rank over Ihe professolrs of land« 
scape and history. All this applies strictly to 
Lawrence: death having removed one compe* 
tltor — his dwii skill haviiig conqtiered others — 
and the cloud of calumnies being gradually dis* 
persed — he stood alone, and without a rival, 
ih the rare art of making the canvass breathe oi 
youth, and gentleness), and beauty. He wad 
now on the verge of middle life ; his name had 
reached the uttermost ends of the civilised earth ; 
he was on good terms with most of his brethren ; 
mid was looked up to as one whd, by the skill of 
his hand, the courtliness of his manners, and his 
intercourse with the great, was all but the head 
of the Academy, Greek Street^ in which be 
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had for sdfttte time lived, begdn ta mA. in re^ 
spectability of dpfrearance, as more ambitious 
looking streets arose ; upon which he removed to * 
65, Russell Square, where his household gods 
fouDfd a suitable sanctuary. 

Here he set up his easel, never to be moved 
again by his own hand, and arranged his own 
pictures, aud the fine collection which he had 
been ibr many years forming of the drawings and 
studies of the great masters of modern art. His 
principal room was crowded with portraits in all 
stages of study : some had the brows, and eyes, 
and nose, and modth touched in ; others had the . 
shoulders rudely added ; while a third class ex- 
hibited the head exquisitely finished, swimming, 
as it were, in an ocean of ink, and only abiding 
file leisure of the artist to obtain a body. At 
one time I saw tlie heads of Scott, Campbell, 
West, Fuseli, all awaiting their turn to be exalted 
upon shoulders: hundreds more seemed in the 
same plight, some of which never obtained such 
a desirable elevation. 

Unlike Reynolds, he maintained no table to 
return the invitations of his friends. He had no 
expensive retinue of servants. His house, save in 
paintings and treasures of art, was nakedly fur- 
nished : not did he indulge any risible luxury 
ti^hatever, except k^eepihg a carriage and a pair 
of horses, which, indeed, was almost necessary 
for one who lived so much in society. On one 
occasion, when he was inveigled into* a dinner, 
he sent for a note of the dishes which had co- 
vered the table of his friend Rogers, the poet, 
the day before, and had precisely a similar en« 
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tertainment served up to his unwelcome guests, 
saying, — I Iiave no wife to set my table in 
*order, nor mistress to help me with her private in- 
structions ; but having seen you all happy where 
there was enough to eat and drink, I have ven- 
tured to try for once*" 

These dinner fits came seldom ; he, however, 
did not shun an evening party in a plain way at 
his own house. He had many anecdotes of arts 
and artists, and told them on such occasions with 
neatness and ease. His conversation, which in 
public places savoured of affected courtliness 
and a desire to please, relaxed into truth and na- 
ture at his own fireside : his laugh was then gay 
and hearty, his joke ready, and his sayings and 
remarks had an air of originality. The room in 
which he saw, during an evening hour, one or 
two friends, was more like a museum than a pri- 
vate apartment: busts of his favourites were 
ranged around: — Fiaxman, Stothard, and Fu- 
seli, by Baily : a statue of Michael Angelo, and 
another of Rapliael, from the hand of Fiaxman, 
stood upon pedestals, acting as guardian angels 
over the drawings which he had collected of 
those great masters ; but, indeed, of every emi- 
nent artist he had such specimens as no other 
person possessed; not huddled into heaps, or 
scattered like the leaves of the Sibyl, but ar- 
ranged in fine large portfolios properly labelled 
and enshrined. Of the designs of Fuseli he had 
thousands, and loved to look over them with those 
who could feel their worth : every new drawing 
had an anecdote, — some of mirth, and some of 
woe : he never grew weary in talking of Fuselit 
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When the painter entered upon his new es- 
tablishment, it was whispered about that he who 
had continued to remain a bachelor during five* 
and-twenty years of prospei^ity would live so no 
longer, and that a lady was about to take her place 
at its head. But Lawrence seemed without any 
such domestic inclination ; he loved to talk and 
smile, and quote verse, with the engaging or the 
beautiful whom he met in company, or saw as sit- 
ters; but he never carried his views farther. He 
now and then imagined, and that at a late period o£ 
his life, that he loved and was beloved again ; but 
reflection removed the hlm^ and he perhaps felt tliat 
all the ecstasy of the passion was*flown away with 
his youth, and that the life of love was well-nigh 
gone. He believed, if we may trust some of his 
confidential letters, that at fifty, he inspired love 
m youthful bosoms, and that he was himself more 
under the influence of the passion than a wise 
man ought ever to be. He talks, too, of suffering 
from woman's caprice, when graver thoughts 
might have been his. <<Of Miss Mary/' — he 
thus writes when advanced in life, — "I see noi 
thing, and wisli to see nothing; hers was a light 
heart, and mine an erring and self-blinded mind ; 
yet she had virtues, and I at length have reason. 
Encourage me, dear madam, in my new ration- 
ality, that when 1 meet you again, 1 may tell you 
I have been gay, and virtuous, and good.'' These 
words were fuldressed to a married lady ; he was 
fond of taking such into his confidence, and loved 
to speak to them of imaginary woes, and the sor- 
row which he was enduruig from the cruelty or 
the caprice of some captious spinster. 
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He was. folkKred to Im new slu^o by mare 
thftfi eveti the usuaS nimbef of sitters : he IhmI 

gradually raised his prices for portraits as he ad- 
Tanced in fame. In ld02» his charge for a three 
qptmrters' size was thirty guinea^;^ for a half length, 
sixty guineas ; and for a whole length, one hun- 
dred and twenty guineas. In 1806, the three 
qaarters roie to fifty guineas; and the whole 
length to two bimdred* In I808> he raised tbe 
smallest size to eighty guineas, and the largest 
to three hundred and twenty guineas: and in 
I8IO5 when the death of Hoppner swept all ri« 
valry ocft of the way, be mcreased the price of 
the heads to one*hundred, and the full lengthjg to 
fom hundred guineas^ He knew^ — none het* 
ter, -—that the opulent loved to possess what Wft» 
rare, and beyond the means of poorer men to 
purchase; the growing crowds of his sitters told 
him that his advance in price had not been ill 
received. 

These high prices, and the vast number of his 
sitters, together with the humble and almost self- 
denying style in which he lived, failed to enridi 
hini« Wealth felt upon him as rain into a sieve 1 
he not only had little money in his pocket, but 
was frequently at a loss how to live for the day, 
mid meet the current expenses of his edtablish-* 
mentr No doubts many sitters neglected to pay 
for their portraits when they were done ; many 
only took a sitting or two, and not liking pro* 
bably the posture in which he pahiled them, came 
no more; yet even in these eases, he was a 
gainer, for he commonly adhered to the old 
rule of receiving half pdryment at the begin&ii^ 
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of a portrait. There were other methods, too, of 
iocreasi^ his income, which none knew better 
how to practise. lie lent his portraits to be 
eutgraved for very large sums, and was most scru- 
putous in exacting pajnnent ; nay, he conceived 
tl^ a paints still retained a right in his work 
after he had been paid for it, and scarcely counted 
the proprietor a gentleman who allowed it to be 
isngraved without bis permission, and his shiuring 
in die speculation. On this sul^ect, he thus re« 
plied to the queries of a brother artist of emi- 
nence — PickersgUl : — In answer to your ques- 
tion, I beg you to understand that where tfiere 
is Dot a remuneration paid to me for the use of 
my pictures, it is when they are obtained with* 
nut my consent ; or wh^e the mere legal power 
of the proprietor, from the purchase of the worli^ 
is considered by him as exempting :him from the 
necessity, or rather propriety, of any reference 
to, me upon the subject. I fuUy acknowledge and 
assert the right of every artist to remuneration 
for that use of his labours which is intended to 
be the source of profit to others, although the 
picture itself xsmy have passed from his posses* 
sion. The appeal will never be made in vain by 
him to any proprietor of enlightened mind or 
gentlemanly feeling. The artbt ought to have, 
too, the right of choosing the engraver, and of dit* 
recting the work." Such was Lawrence's opinion 
— but, assuredly, the law would never support it. 
Whare there is no right expressly reserved4>y 
the painter, the purchaser becomes the sole •pro- 
prietor of the work, and, as nobody disputes his 

right to bum it if >he pleasesy how is k possible 
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to maintain that he may not cause it to be 

engraved without consulting any one? Were 
it otherwise, there would soon be an end of the 
manufacture ; for who would buy a painting and 
hold it in trust for the use and profit of others ? 
These matters show that he was in nowise 
neglectful in affairs of professional profit; in 
truth, he was found by bookseUers and engrayers 
to be, with all his courtesy, extremely skilful in 
the ancient art of bargain-making, and rather 
hard to deal with, for all his softness of speech. 

The victorious year 1814, which opened the 
gates of Paris to the army of the allies, also 
opened the doors of the Louvre to English 
artists ; and thither, accordingly, Lawrence 
went, as soon as order was established, and tra- 
velling safe. His old firiend, Sir Charles Stewart 
(now Marquis of Londonderry), who had shortly 
before this lime succeeded in inducing the Prince 
Kegent to overlook past offences, and patroilize 
Lawrence, was now at Paris, and did every thing 
to make his visit agreeable to him* But from the 
• treasures of the then untouched Louvre, he was 
soon recalled by the Prince Regent. The con- 
querors of the Conqueror, — the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, the King of Prussia, Prince Blucher, and the 
Hettman Platoff were waiting to take their turns 
at his easel. They sat for their portraits in York 
House, since pulled down, and replaced by a 
worthier building — the splendid mansion of the 
Duke of Sutherland. The pictures, painted bt 
* memory of the visit of those princes of the 
North, were jpublicly exhibited next year, along 
with a portrait of Prince Metteraicb,- and one 
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the Duke of Wellington,— the latter holding the 

sword of state, on the day of general thanksgiving 
for the return of peace. Of these, the head of 
Blucher, " the drunken hussar " of Napoleon's 
memoirsy and PlatoflP, with his Asiatic visage, were 
the best. The Prince Regent bestowed the ho- 
nour of knighthood upon the painter on the 22d of 
April, 1815, and assured him, that he was proud 
in cohferring a mark of his favour on one who 
had raised the character of British art in the 
estimation of ail Europe. 

It was, perhaps, well for the fame of Lawrence 
that the nature of his studies called him fre- 
quently to use his skill on faces which had in- 
tellectual and external loveliness to recommend 
them. Images of gracefulness and beauty are 
eternal, and cannot decay : a new prince suc- 
ceeds the old as naturally as dunce the second 
follows dunce the first in the satire of the poet, 
and die, and are no more ; the heroes of the last 
gazette will be forgotten in the heroes of the 
next ; but mental and bodily beauty are enduring 
things ; and of these Sir Thomas has preserved 
many likenesses : — 1. The Countess of Charle- 
mont and her Children ; 2. the Countess Grey ; 

8. Lady EUenborough ; 4. Lady Leinster ; 
5* Lady Grantham; 6. Lady Emily Cowper; 
7. The Duchess of Sutherland ; 8. Lady Wigram; 

9. The Duchess of Gloucester ; 10. Mrs. Ar- 
buthnot; 11. Lady Mary Oglandcr ; 12. Lady 
Auckland and Children; IS. Lady Elizabeth Le- 
vesonGower; 14. The Daughter of the Arch- 
duke Charles of Austria ; and, 15. Lady Selina 
Heade« . Of these, the Duchess of Sutherland, 
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lierself an artist of morQ.tbiaii common ialents,\K8ip 
xemarkcdile for calm and totally uoafFected dignitjK 
Lady Emily Cowper (now Lady Ashley) vindi- 
cated the Italian title of the English Titian : sbe 
is, it is true, a child^ but one of surpassing beautyi 
and her mild eyes look into one. Mrt* Arbuthnol 
fills up that place in female attraction, l)etv>xien 
the loveliness of tlie teei^s and the matron 
sfirenity of advanced years. Sir TbemMs^ hfSh 
fitowed great pains on his female portraits, a94 
took advantage of every circumstance that could 
contribute to tl^^ir attraction. His w/i^d^ful 
|)ower a^ a draughtsman gave faim- a cofOEficau^A 
over the principles of beauty. With this bea^ 
ideal of excellence ever in his eye, he softened 
4own thfi little rudenesses of living nature, and 
brought the features as much as .possible withMb 
th^. bounding line of loveliness. This — tb0 
true foundation of all that is graud in the 
t^nal of art — enabled him to trimi|]|>h ov^ aU 
opposition. He went into detail, yet did, not' 
(Jeline : he left nothing untouched which went to 
aid the Ukenes^ yet he was seldopa little. That 
he was obs^ant in small mattersy ibe ^loiiwaiag) 

enquiry concerning the embellishment of one of 
Jiis female pprtraits will sufficiently ^how : -r- 
V Will yoU| my dear friend, ask for nfie, whether; 
a pure white.silk sash or ^gtrdle^ with its rich gold 
fnnge, would not be the most elegant of any al- 
teJC^tion ? and whethi^^ .with perfect .proj^^i^tyt k 
might not introduce a very tev4iB€.T4H^ ^eliE^is^ 
put in, of the purest blush, ;but just serving to ti^ 
together the curtain and drapery on (Which my- 
lady sits ? I think 1 cap atibrd to tie parx^isfith 
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file blue» or^ wanting it, with a violet or two, or 

border above the fringe may recall it." This 
may seem the trifling of the artist : but there 
can be no doubt that the rose of purest blush, 
and the violets of richest dye, were necessary to 
make the picture harmonious in colour, and con- 
sistent in composition. 

The male portraits which passed from his 
studio at the same period, were numerous. In ad- 
dition to the princes and peers already named, 
he painted the Earl of Lonsdale, Sir Thomas Gra- 
hame (now Lord Ly nedoch), Sir Henry Englefieldi 
Sir Charles Stewart (now Marquis of London- 
derry), the Marquis Wellesley, the Duke of York 
the late Marquis of Abercorn, the Prince Regent, 
James Watt, the Bishop of London (Dr. Howley), 
the Bishop of Durham (Dr. Shute Barrington), Sir 
Henry Torrens, the Marquis of Anglesey, the 
Duke of Wellington, and Antonio Canova. The 
portrait of the inventor of the present power of 
the steam-engine was, I believe, painted after 
death, and is every way inferior to that fine head 
of him from the hand of Chantrey. The great 
Italian artist sat to Sir Thomas, and united ivith 
him in admiring the works of Fuseli. Men often 
admire . in others what tliey want in themselves. 
Canova and Lawrence were all softness, and 
grace, and propriety. Fuseli was all fire, imagin- 
ation, and extravagance ; calling the graces which* 
he could not catch, <^ trifles;"' the proprieties' 
oi art, tamenesses and gentle action, want 
of mental energy." He too often spoke of Law- 
rence as a mere face-maker and called Canova 

' VOL. VI, jP 
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{m ^< emasculated Greek/! averring that he had 
revived the Grecian sculpture ia sdl but its man-r 

Uness. 

The dlscordaat opinions delivered by artists 
and antiquarians on the merits of the Elgin mar« 

bles aiid their era, have been often discussed. 
The evidence of Lawrence, deUvered in the year 
18J6» was pronounced at the time to be at vari- 
ance with the principles on which he painted. " I 
am well acquainted," these are his words, " with 
the liJgin marbles : they are of the highest class 
of art ; and to purchase them would be an essenr 
tial benefit to the arts of this country. They would 
be of high importance in a line of art which I have 
very seldom practised; I mean, the historical: 
&r, though I have seen the marbles in Paris, and 
know other figures of great name, the Elgin 
marbles present examples of a higher style of 
sculpture than any I have seen* I think they 
are beyond the Apollo. There is in them a 
union of fine composition and grandeur of form, 
with a more^ true and natural expression of the 
effect of action vpon th^ hunum frames than there 
IS in the Apollo, or in any other of the most 
celebrated statues. I consider, on the whole, 
the Theseus as tlie most perfect piece of sculp- 
ture of a single figure that I have ever seen as 
an imitation of nature: but, as an imitation of 
character, I would not decide, unless I knew for 
what the figure was intended* ' One critic said 
<^ no one can read tliis evidence without surprise 
and astonishment. There stands ' the god of the 
Uiierring bow,' escaped in unmutilated majesty 
through all periods of war and desolation^ and still 
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moving and breathing of Oljrmpus, with grace in 

every limb, and divinity on his brow : and there 
lies the Theseus, or a figure so called, and per- 
haps erroneously; wanting the face, wanting the 
hands, and wanting the feet ; eaten by time and 
tempest to the bone ; flayed of all external 
beauty, and nothing left but the mass of the 
statue ; expressing nothing, and valuable only to 
artists. I cannot understand by what singularity 
of reasoning Sir Thomas prefers what he says 
he does not understand to a statue which speaks 
to every schoolboy, and which is the most perfect 
and noble of all the productions of antiquity." 
Here, however, there seems to have been a mis- 
apprehension of Lawrence's meaning : the quea* 
tion was not as to the state of preservation, or. 
the present value of the two statues as objects of 
immediate gratification to the eye, but as to 
the styles in which they were originally con- 
ceived and executed. The majority of our artists 
agreed with Lawrence in pronouncing the The- 
seus to have been a closer imitation of real na- 
ture than the Apollo. The question, in short, is 
exactly the old one between the heau^idial and 
the beau-naturel ; and as to the corroded surface 
and mutilated limbs of the Theseus, will any one 
say that the half->obliterated Cartoon of Leonardo ' 
da Vinci's Last Supper is not worth a score of 
the best pictures that glare annually from the 
wdls of Sonierset House? Moreover, the Apollo 
itself was, when fit'st discovered, in a mutilated 
state. 

The public honours showered upon Lawrence 
by almost all nations^ might requhre a chapter to 
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llienifidves. Thtfy began td di^scend m soon $i 

he had painted Alexander of Russia and his 
veterans, and continued till he had obtained as 
ihany titles as might have satisfied a Spaniard. 
In addition to the honotir of knighthood here, 
and admission to the Academy of St. Luke in 
Rome, he became, in 1817, a member of the 
American Academy of liie Fine Arts, where hnf 
name was enrolled with those of Napoleon and 
I-ucien Buonaparte, West, Canova, Wilkie, and 
Raebam. This honour Sir Thomas repaid bf 
piahiting a foSl-length portrait of their cocmtry- 
man, Benjamin West ; and West, in return, said 
of Sir Thomas, — " He is not a mere portrait 
pliinter : he has invention, taste, rich colourmg,' 
aftd a power of execntion truly wonderftil/*-' The 
Academy of Florence, having heard that Law- 
repce had painted one of his finest portraits as 
k present td the American Society, ' iiidtanl^ 
elected him a member of the first class : but Sir 
Thomas, probably penetrating the motive of 
their, kindness, sent . nothings The Acadeniy of 
Vetticb added theirs to the* ' narmber ki 182^\ 
that of Bologna followed: and Turin conferred 
all the dignity it had to bestow, in 1 826. He 
wa^,' tiioteov^, elected a itiemb^ of the Impet 
HAl Acadethy at'Yienfna, and gM tSie dlploimr of 
the Danish Academy, through the personal inter- 
position of King Christian-Frederick. Finally, he 
vrtk made ia chevalier of theXegton of Honoui^'ii 
France, on tfte 20*'of JaiitTdry, 1825; the King 
of England giving him leave to wear the cross of 
the order. • ' - ' " - ^ < ' ...uc 
All this accumulation of honours induced not 
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§k Thomas to make aiijr cbange in bis sc^ qf 
establishment; but neither, unhappily, did Bemake 
any alteration in the way of regulating his expen- 
diture*^ The oaore he won, the more he^waated* 
Faringtoo, once his monitor in money mattersi 
was dead ; what his income was he did not 
know; — what his outlay was, as little could he 
teU ; and thus he w^t on, from day to day, and 
j^om year to year ; accumulating half-finished 
paintings, and gathering together, at a vast outlay, 
^ the drawings he could hnd of the old masten^^ 
but liever making one step to the realisatioa 
0p an independent fortune. « * 
* Among the gentle sitters who came to his 
easel, there was a Mrs* Wolfe, wife of a Danish 
qonsuL She was young ; she was beauUiul ; sh^ 
had considerable 'taste, in art and literature : baa 
a soft low voice like Sir Thomas himself; and, 
having.no domestic duties to perform, — for she 
lived apart .from her husband, — had much lei?* 
sure to bestow on others. This was rather a 
dangerous neighbour, for one who imagined that 
his heart was all tenderness, and who complaine^jl 
qonti^uaUy of the* coldness or insensibility of thi^ 
living generation of spinsters. The lady, it ap* 
pe9iPS^ soon took upon herself the task of cpndor 
l^n^ in the painters ^tanglements of love ; and 
as she* had' failed, either through her biisband^s 
fault or her own, in doing the duties of a wife, 
^e, thougljkti herself^ ipqrh^s, the betteir.^dapteii 
^ ;dii^charging: those of a. fi^d in a pure pTa- 
tonic way.^ I know not what name she gjave,the 
artist in the voluminous correspondeji(^e,.Tyhi^ 
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passed betw^een them; bat he called her his 
Aspasta, and exclaimed, Pericles ( Periclea ! 

Pericles ! " It was, perhaps, in honour of this 
acquaintanceship that he designed a splendid 
picture, representing the building of the Parthe* 
non^'With Aspasia and Pericles superintending tbe 
rising structure, and directing the sculptors, and 
the workers in silver, and ivory, and gold* The 
language of his letters was too much in keeping 
with the conception of this picture, which he 
sketched but to lay aside. Passion with him sel- 
dom spoke the language of nature and feeling: 
what must the fair Dane have thought of epiattes 
such as this? — " Triumphs of conquerors, and 
even the deeds of heroism that secure them, have 
a colder spectator in me, as man and artist, th^n 
^can often be found. I would rather paint Satan 
bursting into tears, when collecting his ruined an- 
gels, than Achilles, radiant in his heavenly arms^ 
-mounting his chariot, defying his destmy wheb 
announced by miracle, and rushing on devoted 
Troy. And fallen Rome, with its declining sun, 
as it was once sweetly and pathetically painted by 
Claude, would be more delightful in aaaticipatHMi 
than even in its full carnival, with its tapestries 
hung round St. Peter s,. its illuminated dome, and 
imagnificent fireworks fVom the castle of St» Alt- 
gelo, with all the gorgeous aceompaniraeiita of 
processions and fetes." 

He descended, however, sometimes from these 
high places of epistolary imising, and spoke oilt 
«liid mind in the plainer language of amdn of thk 
world. ! * 

He complained to this fair confidant that^ w4th 

4 Si 
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the rise ofjtkis fame, enemies had risen also, wba 
teadily perceived his faults, and would not see 
any of his virtues. He had always been liberal, 
he said, towards his competitors in the race of 
reputation ; disdained all selfish policy^ all trickeiy 
^ conduct, and desired to do nothing unworthy 
of a gentleman ; yet he had the pain to find him- 
self suspected of seeking to create an uowar«- 
ran table power in the Academy, and of fommg 
his squad/' so that every thing might be sacrificed 
to him ; and, in short, of being called the prime 
mover of all injustice shown to others. Ue 
could r^uiily/' he remarked, refute such ca^ 
lumnies, atid bring their propagators to shame, 
but he doubted the wisdom of doing so ; for he 
might excite their hatred, which was more dread- 
ful to him than envy. So tittle had he committed 
•himself with them, that the hottest malecontents 
of the Academy were compelled to smile upon 
him, and treat him with at least external civility." 
Having given Mrs* Wolfe a peep at the Royal . 
Academy, he desires her to look at his own studio, 
and sympathise in the gensations, professional 
ftud domestic of its troubled inhabitant. I 
bave the cares of overwhelming business, and all 
its dissatisfactions," he observed, " together with 
the perplexir^ adjustment of those incumbrance 
tiiat once so . nearly ruined me« I am perpetur 
ally, too, mastered by my art ; and am as much 
enslaved by the picture 1 am painting, as if it had 
a personal existence^ and obliged me to attenil 
40 it. I often > throw down my pencils^ sayings 
*I shall do no more;' and whilst wiping ray 
ihandalaep.lh^ ^ UuJie more'.tbat is wa^ted^ ^and 
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ipfitfi^tly take them i^p ag^n." He ^ PP^J^- 
i^ar ipifde, he in the mctureg he sent to fine 
countries unacquainted witn the higher works of 
art. The science of the picture would, indeed, 
]fG lost. uppn. them ; but^ ia tixue, some true,ci^ti(^ 
^ great artist, might arise among them, wUo 
would feel its worth, and tell them it was a work 
of finished excellence. He never laboured with 
more, care than he did for strangers wham.hfe 
'might never hear of again. . ^ 

• In his correspondence with this lady, he dis- 
^cussed nmny.matters, — painting, poetry, and act- 
He thus pjowerfuUy dashed off the headi of 
.jByron with his pen ; I wish he had done it wi^i 
the brush: — *'Lavater's system never asserted its 
itr^t^i inoire forcibly than in Byron s cquntenaiufe, 
in which you see all the character : its h^n and 
rapid genius, its pale intelligence, its profligacy, 
and its bitterness ; its original symmetry distorted 
by the passions ; his laugh of mingled merriment 
^bnd scorn; the forehead clear and open, the 
brow boldly prominent, the eyes bright and dis- 
similar, the nose finely cut, and the nostril 
'acutely fbrmed; the month well made, but wid^ 
<tand contemptuous even in its smile, falling sin- 
gularly at the corners, and its vindictive and 
disdainful expression heightened by the massivse 
ifii^mness of the chin^ which springs at once froto 
^Che- centve ei the fbll finder lip; the hair dairtc 
-and curling, but irregular in its growth : all this 
-presents to you the poet and tlie man ; and the 
^eneiid efiect is heightened by a thin spare ibrti, 
*^iid, as yAu 'tnay hftve hebrd, by o dkSfetroity ^f 
limb.*' The beauteous dame did not approve of the 
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'^rker shades of this sketch. She worshipped 
TSyron with all his faults, iand repeated some of 
the tenderer passages of his poetry with ta3te and 
feeling. 

The story of this Mrs. Wolfe fiUs more space 

tnkn it can deserve to do, in a preceding biotjraphy 
of Lawrence. I am no ready believer in platonics, 
particularly where the man is a bachelor, and 
tfie lady is living separately from her husband'; 
but at a time when she might have just as well 
remained in London, where alone she could meet 
Sir Thonias» Mrs. Wolfe retired to Wales ; and 
thfb flict, with some other private circumstanceis 
Within my knowledge, induces me to reject the 
story that their friendship was defiled by sensu- 
ality. I am willing, indeed, to believe^ with ia 
lildy who knew him well, that 

V - - 

« 

* ^* His lave lay most in talking." * J 

r 

.1 

Th^t l4Lwrence was an accomplished gossip^ 
k\9 9w^ adcoont of his nme days* visit to Ciare* 
mont would be quite enough to prove» He 

was commissioned, it seems, in ISlt? to paint a 
^01)4 portrait of the Princess Charlotte; and, 
Mving :8et up his easel, and prepared his pallet 
publicly, he took up his pen privately^ and gave 
a long minute deta'd of the doings of the Pruicess 
md her housel\old, » This was rather imprudent; 
./or his biisiness was with his brush. A portrait 
painter, or indeed any man, who is admitted to the 
^privacies of any family, should consider himself as 
ijp a pQ^fi^^ntial capacity>and close. i\is lips„ai^ 
5*batain.fr^#f liMat^.ffi tirue that tj^ 
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Princess, a kind-hearted young creature, bad no- 
iBecrets she wished concealed : bat I qoesitioa 
whetlier she would have liked to have her little 
innocent endearments with her husband related 
by a pen so minutely trifling as that of Mrs. 
Wolfe's correspondent. The chief blame, hovr* 
ever, must be with those that first published 
what Lawrence wrote. The Princess," says 
this chronicler of Claremont, is wanting id 
elegance of deportment; but has nothmg of the 
hoiden, or that boisterous hilarity which has 
been ascribed to her. Her manner is frank and 
simple ; and, if she does nothing gracefully, she 
does every thing kindly. She loves and respects 
Prince Leopold, and is more in dread of his 
opinion than of bis displeasure. Their mode of 
lie is very regular : they breakiai^ togedfier at 
eleven, at half-past twelve she sits to me, the 
Prince staying with her most of the time ; about 
three she leaves the painting-room to take an 
airing about the grounds in a low phaeton and 
ponies, the Prince walking by her side ; at five 
she comes in, and sits to me till seven; dinner 
is then served; after the dessert has appear^' 
the Prince and Princess retire to the dfomag- 
room, whence we soon hear the piano-forte ac- 
companying their voices-** This is a pretty 
pictmre ; but it is only a " bit" of the large cdn- 
versation piece which Sir Thomas sketched. His 
oil picture of the Princess was natural, and even 
graceful : there was nothing of the imputed Eliza* 
bedi about Charlotte : she had a gentle, an afleo' 
tionate, and a domestic look, and would have sat 
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enthFoned in all hearts had she lived. She 
purposed to preset this picture to her hus- 
band (m his birthday, but died before the time 
came. 

The pencil of Lawrence was soon afterwards 
QdlieA from domestic employment to labour for 
the state. Napoleon had struck his last blow on 
his bloodiest field ; the sovereigns of Europe had 
despatched him to perish on his distant rock, and 
were holding holiday, in the mood of a brood of 
chickens no longer scared with the shadow of 
the eagle's wings. They had met at Aix-la* 
Chapelle^ to arrange the affairs of the world ; and 
it was the pleasure of the Regent of England 
that his painter should hasten to the royal head- 
quarters, and execute portraits of the principal 
personages fur the gallery at Windsor. In order 
tih^ he might appear in a style worthy of the first 
maritime power in Europe, a thousand a year was 
allowed hiin ibr contingent expenses. The por- 
traits were to be painted at the usual price, 
and meantime advances were made upon them 
with most munificent liberality. When the Aix- 
la-Chapelle part of the commission should be 
GQdiipleted,he engaged to go to Rome on the same 
conditions, and paint the Pope, and one or two 
of his cardinals* 

Of those princes and rulers of the earth 
he now painted Francis, Emperor of Austria^ 
Louis XVIU. and Charles X., successively kings 
of France, the Archduke Charles, Pi'ince Met- 
ternich, General Tcherntche£^ General Ouvaroffi 
Boron Hardenberg, Count - Nesselrode, Baron 
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QreotZy Earl Bathurst, the Earl of Liverpool^ 
Kobert Marquis of Londonderry, the Duke ^ 
Cambridge, and Mr. Canning. The whole col* 
tion of the Europecm portraits which he painte4 
fi>r George IV«« amounted in Bumbar to cwentj^ 
itbur. Concerning his labours on the looks of the 
eminent foreigners who sat to him at this time^ 
JLawrence was very communicative in his corral 
spondence; but it must be omfessad that he was 
much too fond of setting down titles at all thei^ 
length; of describing public entertainments; of 
noting the idle etujuette and diplomatic minutifls 
of courts and assemblies ; he dazzles his disitaiit 
friends with stars, and ribands, and orders, and 
introduces a thousand trifles beneath the jiiotice 
of amy body but a determined tire-wocnan. 

It was the pleasure of the Emperor of HuQw 
to be represented in the close green hussar unir 
form which he had worn at the brittle of X>eipsie^ 
and^ moreover, he diose his own- posture H-ttb0 
least imperial of any posture aA* which, .a cditt 
could be painted. His close green dress, his 
round cropped head, and his stooping positioiV >^ 
UQite against him. The artist lUloWied him# of 
bourse, to have his own' high will ; >and the poFr 
trait has suffered accordingly. *The Emperor of 
Austria allowed Lawrence to choose bis. post^rei 
and the.pictureiis a masterpiece in every jrespedisi 
the features any thing but good, but the expresi 
sion mild, and the whole air that of a patern^ 
ippioi;mrclv The head, of the Archduiee C^arlf^ is 
tl)al/o£ a fine^ eager, soi^^^Uke, imdismafysft 
man. The Emperor Francis," said thjftpainjtj^i, 
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t^has a faee, when speaking, of benevolence itself^ 
mcb tfa&t expression I have been happy enough 
to catch. The King of Prussia is taller than 
either, but with more reserve of manner ; he has 
good featares, and is of a sincere and generous 
lAixstef* The Emperor of Austria gave him a 
superb diamond ring : the King of Prussia gave 
turn another, with his initials in the.centre. These 
irere proud days for Lfawrence, and he was not 
Ingensible of them. Emperors praised, empress 
flattered, kings made presents, and all manner of 
courtly commendations descended upon the man 
#4k^ liad the looks of monarchs in his power, aer 
inuch as ever Napoleon had their thrones. • 
' From Aix-la Chapelle Lawrence went to Vi- 
enna tO' pamt the portrait of Schwartzenberg^- 
Md> other invperial generals. He admired the 
Emperor's gallery, and in particular the Theo- 
dosLus of Rubens, touched upon by Vandyke, 
and the better fbr every- touch. Count Capo 
d^istriaS' was' tiie best portrait which he pointed 
there, and the head of young Napoleon the 
prettiest drawing* His pencil gave great satis- 
ftctton ^ ^nd the artisi himself wiKs popular. - lib 
fose early, and laboured hard and late, and wasf 
often much exhausted. Sir Thomas wrote long 
tel(erj» * upon bails and parties, and the looks of 
gt^Httifen r but though he visited the Gallery of 
the Belvedere four times, he has not spared us 
more than one remark ; nor has he said one word 
aft>(M6^die state of-lfft in Austtia. He packed up 
to4iis painting appsMrtus, anci^ on Che 3d of May, 
J8i9^ departed for Rome. - - » • 

^ It was between six and seven o'clock in a line 
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clear morning that he first saw the dome of 

St. Peter's: he drove right into the heart of this 
Niobe of nations/' and, looking around, was 
surprised to see the city so smaJl, and all its 
architecture on a scale much below what his 
imagination had pictured. ** Tell Thomson and 
Howard," said he, " that I found Home small ; 
but if they are indignant at this, tell them the 
injustice has been amply punished ; for I am at 
this moment overpowered with its immensity and 
grandeur." He visited the Sistiue Chapel and 
the Vatican ; and, having mused over their beau* 
ties, declared, that when endeavouring to judge 
between Michael Angelo and Raphael, the former 
bore down upon him with the force of lightning. 
Truth and elegance could not withstand the 
sublime. There was something so lofty and ab- 
stracted in those deities of intellect with which 
Angelo had peopled the Sistine Chapel, which 
converted the noblest personages of Raphael's 
drama into an audience silent and awe-struck, 
Kaphael never produced aught equal to the Adam 
and £ve of Michael Angelo. Though the latter 
is the mother of mankind, there is nothing heavy 
or masculine ; all is elegant as the lines of the 
finest flower." The remains of the early grandeur 
of Rome began, as his imagination became less 
excited, to appear in their proper hue and di- 
mensions. All was on a vast scale, and conveyed 
such an idea of power, and habitual notidns of the 
magnificent and great, that it appeared more the 
work of a higher scale of being than of man. 
The very pavement seemed laid by a race of 
giants. If he was pleased with the works of the 
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dead, lie was equally pleased with the attentions 
o£ the living. The Pope, Cardinal Goosalvi, and 
the eminent Canova, all united in honouring the 
distinguished Englishman. 

Pius VII., a mild old man, sat for his portrait 
first. He was introduced to His Holiness in a 
small closet in the Quirinal Palace ; made his 
obeisance by bending the knee, and w as then left 
alone witli him. He has a fine countenance,'^ 
said Lawrence ; stoops a little ; with a firm 
yet sweet-toned voice, and, as I believe, is within 
a year or two of eighty; and through all the 
storms of the past he retains the jet black of his 
hair/' The old man disliked to speak French, 
perhaps from remembering his captivity; and he 
loved to speak English, of wliicli he knew but 
little, from a sense of the kindness of that nation 
towards him. Cardinal Gonsalvi, the Pitt of Rome^ 
as the painter not inaptly called him, absolutely 
delighted Lawrence. He is," says the paintci^ 

one of the finest subjects for a picture that I ever 
had, — a countLnance of powerful intellect, and 
great symmetry : his manners but too gracious : 
the expression of every wish was pressed upon me, 
and the utterance of every complaint.'' Amid all 
this complaisance and honour, he could not but 
feel that he was but the more set up as a mark 
for envy to shoot her shafts at ; and he cautioned 
a friend to whom he unbosomed himself how he 
talked in London of his labours and honours 
abroad. Your knowledge of human nature,'' 
said he, will tell you how much of prosperity is 
to be veiled, if we would have any but one's best 
friends sympathise in it.** His portrait of Car- 
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dinal Gonsalvi is by far the finest of aj] the works 
which he painted during this l(H|g jWQBuey-: th^ 
liack ground is all dear Italian nature^ and IImI 
figure which it relieves, and projects, as it weref 
into the air, is all mental power^ and that beaiitjc 
which belongs to thought. Nor is the pictura gi 
the Pope much inferior. The painter aeema 
have been inspired by the air of Rome, and the 
presence of the sublime creations of art around, i 
. He who admired the sublime and severe Mi^ 
ehael Angelo could not have much sympathy to 
spare for the soft and graceful Canova ; and ac- 
cordingly we find little or no praise bestowed 
upon the works of that eminent master. ^Th/et 
portrait of the Italian Phidias, as he was called, 
which Lawrence had done hastily in Englandi; 
he repainted, more at his leisure^ in Rome; mdt 
with such skill did he seize the manly iecUiiMM 
of the swarthy Italian, and manage the crimson, 
velvet, the damask, the ^old, and the marUer 
^hich he lavished on the picture^ that tbonflmd^ 

is said, crowded to see it. Lawrence, with 
good taste, presented this fine work to the Pope^ 
^ It may be cited,'' says a person then in Rome)^ 

as the most poetical, elegant, entbusiastic der* 
lineation of acute genius, witfiout flattery, that J)as 
ever been executed. Its animation is beyond all 
praise. ^ Per Baccho, che uomo e questo ! ' I heard 
Canova cry out when it was mentioned." Th^, 
deep clear colouring of the head, and the manli- 
ness of the expression, render it one of the fin^t * 
pictures of modern times. Lawrence avoids ior. 
itituting any comparisons between Canoi^a and- 
Michael Angelo: he was^ however^ mi\^ dflr.. 
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i^||iited with tiie ikmous Venus, for which Napo* 
min*8 fair and frail sister, Pauline, is said to have 
been the model. The statue was displayed by 
torclilight, — a mode which shows the lucid bril-< 
Uancy of the marble, conceals such spots or faint 
veins as nature may have mingled with its form- 
ation, and affords such strong and changeable 
light and shade as sculpture in a milk-white 
mbterial requires. 

• Amid all the splendour of art at Rome, his 
heart and thoughts often went back to England. 
Afi he saw, and he saw much ; all he admired^ 
and that was not limited, could not lower Rey- 
nolds in his estimation ; nay, his love of his 
works seemed to increase daily : and though he 
stiU considered Michael Angelo as the head of 
all that was sublime, he looked upon Raphael, 
Correggio, Titian, and Reynolds, as the gods in 
art at "whose shrines he should hereafter benct., 
" Hdw lin^,** he exclaimed, was our Sir Joshua ! 
How we know him now, when we see the sources 
o£ his greatness, and remember how often he sur- 
passed their usual labbufs ; and in his own cou^-;, 
try, and in Europe, against prejudice and igno- . 
ranee how firnily and alone he stood ! Of 
Turbt^r, too, though an opponent to him in thet 
A^&^tny; he spoke in terms of no ordinary praise. 

Turner should come to Rome : he has an ele- 
gance, and often a greatness of invention, which 
wabtrtf stiene like this/' * " 
' Aftfel" reihaittirig niuch longer in Italy than he\, 
intended, and consequently seeing more works qf^^ 
genius than he had expected, he returned to ^^J?g-!v/[ 
bxe^ MaMI^ left i^hind liim; wherever 

. vol- VI. Q 
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Jldniiration of his talants^ and respect Imt Us liu^ 
tacler and manners* The fallowing works werei 

over and above tlie portraits of sovereigns and 
chiefs, the fruit of his foreign tour : — L The 
Avcbduehefia^ wi& of the Ajrohdnko ChaidM i 
9« Ppincete Mettemich r S. ChiM of the Arch* 
duke ; 4, Child of Count Fries : these were in oil* 
His drawings were : — 1« J^^rincess RosamoSipJ^ ^ 
S. Cotmtess Thurskdm; 3. Madane Saiureoi 
4?, Lady MeaJc ; 5. Princess Lichnowbky ; 6» 
Mademoiselle Kic^i; 7* Countesa .fisterhazj*; 
8* Count SBterbaajr; ft The yoimgcar FrioM 
Scbwartzenberg. 

Lawrence loved afterwards to recall Rome to Im 
memory : it is thus he writes in 1828, to a yott|]g 
painterf then residing in th^ l^raal City) -wboM 

Sowers he adhnired : — " You inform me that you 
ave been making sketches of the peasantry, 
tiaeir costumes, &c* 4ic. You are^ fights iii keeping 
up this attention to the human figures, sinoe it 
will not only be a great advantage to the introT 
duclion of it in your landscape^^f but froitt the 
increased difficulty of its study it* will' esoeittdt 
ingly enlarge your power <tf copying inanimate 
nature. The best historical painters have always 
fa^oen good p^^ntei^s of landscape ; muii perha{Ki| 
there are e3uaiq[>les in TiMaOief a greatei^ stytofiil 
liiat department of art than can be found in^ihe 
Poussins. I would add Claude, but that he is so 
aiuduBively devoted to the beautiful (orto^thut 
tff^katkof grandper iHpite4 tOr it)v aanot liroperl^ 
to have a place in the comparison. I am now 
about to ask you to enqplejii yoarigetuus ia kniib i 
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wae beautifiil serenity which I remeoiber^ will 
you give one of thehr happiest efieots to a genemi 
view from the front terrace of San Pietro, in 
Montorio. I used oftea to driv^ th^e tor the 
delightod adoiivatioa which the grand eiqiaiifiiofii 
of that scenery so constantly excited. It re- 
minded me of Milton's fine description of Rome 
the ^ Paradise Regained/ A faithful deline* 
atioA of that scene, touched with your usual 

finishing and pure taste, would be much valued 
by me, and, I aeed not say, possessed by me at 
your own price- Do not^ bowevevy let me fetter 
you by this commission, nor, above sH, break in * 
upon the rational happiness of your stay at 
jKome. Be free as ai^r in your chpice of subject^ 
so that you omploy your talents ; aii4 do not lose 
this spring-time of your life, which, from your 
present residence, will hereafter appear its hap- 
piesi epoch.*' On the same subje^ to the sanM 
fHOBter, he afiorwwds writes: <^ Yoa will ob%e 
me much by executing my little commission 
for me; your powers are now in their youth- 
fi^vi^ur; and there is a tir^th, d^lice^, aa^ 
vdmement in your drawmgs, that, excepit in am 
g?'eatest artist, I have seen in no other. From 
nijF oym recollection, a sunset or eM^^ninig is the 
finest, moxxtent of tfaat glorious* seene. 

Sir Thomas was somiething more than eighteen 
months away on this foreign expedition, for he 
did not arrive ia England tUi the* 20th of JM^ch^ 
' Emtenla of some in^wirtanoe had>ooeiivi^ 
■I his absence. Geon^ the Third was dead ; and 
George the Fourth, the most n[^unii%^t patsoKi 
of : art isiiice^ 'GhqiisBatbe First, c^gned m^^Us 

Q 8 
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gMfid»' fieBjamm W-e^iaOf tbe'Flresidant of'tiie 

Royal Academy, had expired, full of years and 
honours; and the first intimation which he re- 
tkived oS this event was^ that he was to be eleeted 
in his place. The King welcomed him back, and 
was grateful for the treasures which he brought* 
The Royal Academy also welcomed him ; and^ 
when he 'took the cbao* among his bretfaFei^ 
there were few who did not acknowledge, that, 
for reputation in art, for manners, and for all 
those ' aequirements which give a lustre to sta-* 
eimv the -oheiee could not *hav^ been amended. 
Even Fuseli, who had such fine taste as seldom 
to^be satisfied with any thing, growled out his 
aippiK>batkin in these words i^^' Well, Weill- dinod 
ih^ Ttmst'hs^e -a ifice*^ainter ta raign me!t thtsm, 
let them take Lawrence ; he can, at least, paint 
^es l'"' Sir Thomas^ himsdf, received the iof 
fiyrtmiion *with moderate rapturey and said^^ 
There are others better qualified to be Presi- 
dent. I diall, however, discharge the duties as 
well and wisely a» I can* I shall be true to this 
At^adetny ; and, in my intenticmfe, justajfuiimpaF^ 
tial." The King, in giving his sanction to the 
choice of the Academicians, added a gold chain 
and medal of himself inscribed thufii r ^ <^ f root 
His Majesty^ George IV*, to tte Bvesident^of khe 
Royal Academy." The elevation of Lawrence 
gave general satisfaction. His genius couid not be 
'^i4^ilted'; b««t^'in>*truth^ genius is not thefinfit w 
quistte for such a place. • The great object is to 
.find a man of the world, and a gentleman, ^ oaf 
iib<|aaintedwith tbeetiquette of tbe statioiiy^i 
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master of his temper and Mb tongue — prudeoi^ 
fiagaoious, senaible, and. conoiliatory* 

■ His station now enabled Lawrence, more than 
he&xey to be&iend youthful taient ; and hi& ad* 
vice, his. fiatronage, and his purae, were ev^ 
ready at its call. His advice, of which he was 
profuse, was eagerly courted by all who imagined 
themselves skil)^ enough to master his triok of 
o^ur and diaraoter, by which he had riu&tk sa 
high. His protection was desired by many who, 
mistrusting their own strength, sought distinction 
by being reckoned amongst his followers ; and his 
parse was ever in the l^ds of a swarm of thos^ 
nnprincipled adventurers who care not what 
hand feeds them^ so they be fed. It is said^ 
that when money was in his pockety he dealt it 
freely among all applicants, — whether mendi^ 
cant artists, or importunate creditors ; and that 
some of the former found, when they opened his 
sealed envdope, that, instead of the five, pounds 
which they had solicited, they had obtained fifty. 
To su{^ly. this daily drain upon his income, he 
waa driven to become importunate in money 
matters hmisel£ Having received one moiety oi 
the price for a portrait, he was frequently obliged 
to apply for the other before the work was done ; 
and his conrespondenoe with Sir Robert Peel, the 
greatest patron, under a prince, the painter ever 
had, is chiefly remarkable for the neat way in 
^ich he plays the politician about payment, and 
Mlicits the price before the appearance of the 
picture. He frequently alludes to his utter care- 
iessnefis in money matters, and seems willing to 
think it a symptom of something high-souled^ and 

Q 3 
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dfiore tteii cfOTftmohly intdlectual : and so it was, 
had lie contented himself with only squandering 
his income ; but a man who plunges into deb^ 
tibat fae may indulge hid gehctosity of naflure, is in 
danger of being liberal at the expense of others. 
It is, however, my duty to add, that I could point 
out various instances, in which Lawrence's na- 
tural delicacy of finding made hi)ni declme to 
receive money, which was unquestionably his 
due. 

So much was the President influenced witii a 
wish to befriend the youthftil and the deserving in 
art, that he proposed converting his house into a 
sort of private academy, to which pupils might 
sort for i^dy and instruction. lYiis might hav^e 
been a beneficial arrangement. His time, much 
wasted in accidental conversations, and unexpected 
interviews, would, when distributed with prodenCe 
among the students, have left him as much leisure 
as ever for his pencil ; and, moreover, much 
of his own subordinate work might have been 
done by the pupils whom his advice was be* 
friending. From this plan probably he expected 
to rear up a school of his own. He was heard to 
talk with enthusiasm of what might be done by 
the genius of one *^ superior disciple " or t^ ; 
of the society which it would bring him : and he 
went so far as to consult Smirke, the architect, 
concerning the ttan^of mation of his house into a 
series of studios and galleries. But many a plan 
looks feasible on paper, or in conversation, which 
cannot be carried into effect. The change pro- 
posed Was very e^tpensiie, aXid required time. 
Mnney, mih Latnrebcer, cbuld not be had widiout 
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labour ; aad how was he to work when the brick- 
layers and cimpeQter3 were in his house ? be- 
aideS) tune with him was money, and so could 
not be spared. The plan was relinquished^ and 
not without a struggle* 

We know not what the worth of his instruc* 
tions might have been, when he had the pallet 
on his thumb, the pencil in his hand, and his 
pupil and canvass beside him ; but it was gene* 
rally allowed that little could be learned from 
the addresses, which, as President, he was 
obliged to deliver, along with tXie medals, annu- 
ally, to the students* He was too fond of flow- 
iary language; and wrote and spoke in a style 
far too fine and diplomatic for instruction. Some 
of his remarks are, nevertheless, worthy of re« 
membrance. Your own good taste," he says 
to the students, " will remind you, that we are 
to judge of works by the presence of beauties, 
not by the absence of defects ; and that, even 
if it fully readied the faultlessness of the charac- 
ter, the picture which should exhibit only the 
' coldly correct ' would with difficulty obtain our 
sanction. As nothing can compansate for the 
entire want of original power, so the superior 
value we assign to it will command our decision 
in its fiivour, where considerable ability is not 
distant* Your j udges are but students of a higher 
form. The obstacles we have ourselves to en- 
counter remind us of the difficulties that await 
you ; and we limit our expectations of your suc- 
cess by the uncertainty of our own* It is a part 
of the triumph of our art, that it is slow in pro- 
gress ; and that, although there are frequent, ex- 
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niaafiles of its youtiU3ul promise, there are none 
yoAthfiji excell^iioe* JB^tod the* early pamdngs of* 
Raphael bear no comparison, in finished ment^ 
with the juvenile productions of the poet — with 
tj^ose of our own country, Milton^ Pope> and. 
Cowley" i 
. I may say with safety," writes a now well-' 
known painter, " that Sir Thomas Lawrence w«Si 
one of the be&t iriends I ever had. I found him- at ' 
all times most ready and liberal in his adrice-atid . 
visits ; and when the oppressive number of his en- 
Clements would not allow him to go out of thee 
nouseyibe would always see the himdidest etad^oi;! 
at home. I had the pleasure of making him a great, 
number of drawings in water colours — alwaysi 
sketches done on the spot ; and I know he ire*'/ 
quently conferred this honour upon mey laore tei 
assist and encourage my exertions than from any*' 
wish to possess the drawings themselves : and for 
all I did for him in this way he paid me at the 
moment, and always handsomely ; generally 'moare > 
than any one else who encouraged me. He 
n/^ver loat an opportunity of recommending my ' 
drawiitgs and .paintings among .his* distingotehe^ 
iriends ; and I am even now &eling ihe eflEecta 
of this generosity." 

When he gave instructions to the students^* 
he privately inldmated to some of the mobt |»o*^ 
mising that they might visit his house, and look 
at the collection which he had made front 
mai^rs ancient.and modem* . Well mig;ht Law-; 
rence . .say his- . collection was* 'uneqmaHed < in^ 
Europe. Besides the cartoons of Da Vinci, 
and 4(awing$ ,by Hemhrandt and &abeiiS|i and 



d^er great masters, he possessed one hundred 
teent^ fimt cate drawiilgsl^Midiael Axigd(% 
aadufimranb of two hundred by Raphael. These 
are the parent drawings of the most famous 
finished painliogs : they have in them what no 
painting can teach, — the workings of the tmhidy 
the birth of the design, and its slow- growth 
from incomplete conception to the highest excel- 
lence and beauty* On this i^lendid collection 
be'faad expended much time, ami so moeh mmejj 
that, though he himself valued it at twenty thou- 
sand pounds, his friends imagined it could not 
h&ro cost bkat less than fifty thousand ; and^ in-^ 
deed,. they, did not hewitate to ascribe to his love of 
gathering such rarities all the pecuniary diffi- 
culties 'Under which he laboured. I cannot^ liow^-^ 
eorer, persuade myself that k cost him so 4em*« 
Numbers were given to him ; numbers were ob*'- 
. tained at moderate prices ; and though he cer- 
taiidy paid large prices fi>r some, he was probably* 
near the tratb in the sum which he mentioned^ ^ 
' Of his admiration for these relics of the old- 
masters, we find abundant proof in his letters to 
Mnu FoESter^ the aceompUsked daughter of Banki^ ' 
the sculptor, .who inherited her father*s eoUection 
of drawings. " I can truly say" — thus writes 
Lawrence — " that, from the earliest days of my 
yeitth» 1 might almost ha;ire said ohtldhood, thosi^ ^ 
relics of the great masters have had altractions ' 
for me : and at fourteen, the study of the large 
prints of Geoargio Mantuano^ firom JVUchael An* ' 
geloy.kd ve to make dvawings' of eolossal uhatf' 
from Paradise Lost ; in whidh, unless I greatly' 
erc^ X ^uid event 2iow find some i^egr^e of merit. • 
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The drawings have arrived ^i&k The iktBe 
idneh perhaps I admire most, are^ a drawing of « 

couple of Torsos, by Michael Angelo, with some 
of his writing; a drawing (profile) of a female 
head with pen, by Raphael* with> at the &rtfatf 
side of the drawing, a study in chalk of drapery. 
These, with a sheet of limbs by Michael Angelo, 
are what I chiefly Hbe-^coyet not being a word 
in our vooabulary. A very good drawing is 
assigned to Titian, which, I believe, is by Anni- 
bal Carracci. Several of the drawings are veqr 
interesting. I have forgotten to mention sooner 
e drawing in heads with red chalk, by Michael 
Angelo, which I like very much, and a small 
drawing by Raphael of a virgin and child. 
Ihrawii^ by Raphad, Michael Ajigelo, and 
Parmegiano, are now become very scarce. There 
are some drawins^s of theirs here of the finest 
character ; but all are not» I apprehend, by those 
great masters that are marked." He caaised 
tracings to be made of all those fine works, 
placed them in his collection, and returned the 
ordinals. I know not whether his gentle bint 
about what he Uked but dared not covets had any 
influence oa the proprietress. He thus writes 
to her : — I wish that the one talent which I 
possess could, by any one of its efforts, bribe you 
to send me the remainder of the drawings (the 
dangers of the sea were dreaded). I would, too 
proud to have it in your possession, send you a 
drawing or picture by me not exceeding die 
dimensions of my Satan, which would be rather I 
inconvenient for your boudoir. I would even I 
aocompany it with bad verse^ aod that is the 
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v^ry invest ^kmg that I emsr faiflfet upon ndy 
friends. You see in this the genuine spirit of 
self-sacrifice that this selfish craving has excited 
fa me." Thus adjured, Mrs. Forster complied ; 
and before she coutd pack up the Savings the feU 
lowing letter reached her : — "I will not suffer a 
'post to elapse without thanking you for your kind 
deli^tful letter, and expresring die esteem I feel 
for 80 amiable a nature. You mention your 
intended selection. Beware of its being too 
fielect. If you should leave out a Michael Angdb 
When you think it an Ostade a Rafrfiael, when 
you believe it to be a Teniers I Recollect that 
Rembrandt comes within my circle of the great, 
and that I endure the sight of a Parmegiano and 
Ciaude. Would we could have the sight, at tins 
moment (Nov. 31.), of the skies of the latter! 
but all is gloom here, except the mind, from 
which many of its clouds hove been dispersed br 
yottf letter, and by the revival a father^ 
genius in his daughter's accomplishments and 
goodness/' In acknowledgment of Mrs. Forster's 
kindness, he presented fa^ with a very fine 
drawing of her daughter ; and sent along with it 
a sketch made when he was a child, with " Tho- , 
mas Lawrence, Devizes," written under it ; and on 
one sifede, Done when three weeks oid, I believe*" 
Nor did his memory of the obligation end here. 
The Reverend Mn Forster died ; and when Sir 
Thomas was info rm e d that his widow was about 
to pubKdi two vdSumes of his sermons, he wrote 
atid enclosed fifty pounds, the amount, he said, 
of subscriptions for the work, which he had ob- 
tained mimg im friends : but when the mmeB 
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of Ihe subscribers were requested, that the books 
might be forwarded, he gave only two or three, 
saying he had lost the rest, and begged to be 
£orgivea for his carelessuasis. In this delicate 
manner he aided one every way worthy. 

He vrsLS now at the full height of professional 
and personal reputation, and all that he had 
to fear was the rising of some new star in 
the firmament of art, to wile away bis &ir and 
fickle customers. In manliness he had rivals ; 
in loveliness none. It was during those daya of 
perhaps painful popularity that Lord Byron thm 
took note of him : — " Jan. 5. 1821. — The same 
evening I met Lawrence, the painter, and heard 
one of Lord Grey s daughters play <m the harp 
so modestly and ingeniously that she looked 
music, I would rather have had my talk with 
Lawrence, who talked delightfully, and heard 
the girl, than have had all the fame of Moore 
and me put together. The only pleasure of 
fame is, that it paves the way to pleasure? 
and the more intellectual, the better for the 
pleasure and for us too." Lawrence^ however, 
icnew how to be silent when the occasicm called 
for deferential respect. I dined along with him 
and Sir Walter Scott at the table of the veuer<* 
able Dr. Hughes. He said little, and seemed 
chiefly anxious to hear the great poet, who cer- 
tainly spoke in a way to charm every ear* Tbiat 
painter objected, in a most gentle way> to pefw 
sons criticising works of art who were npti 
themselves artists. " Nay," said the poet ; " con- 
sider, art .professes but to be a better sort q£ 
mpv^; Bi^m ^Ufdv W^4o.ibheK<^MiiPjf»thft 
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%oif}d.' surely, fjierefbre, a 'wise mm of the 

World may judge its worth, and feel its senti- 
ment, though he cannot produce it. He may 
not know how it is produced ; yet I see not but 
that he may estimate its beauty." Sir Thomas 
dmiled, and said, " Certainly." The convers- 
ation took another turn. 

* Lawrence was at this period painting portraits 

distinguished persons for the gallery of Sir 
Robert Peel, whose wish it was to have the heads 
of the chief men of his own times in arts, arms, 
^d literature. The painter died before all this 
was accomplished : but he lived long enough to 
finish many noble paintings, fourteen I believe 
in all. The chief of these are the Duke of 
WeBfr^oh, Camiing, the Earl of Aberdeen, 
Mr. Huskisson, Lord Eldon, Lord Stowell, Sir 
Robert Peel, and Southey. Sir Walter Scott, 
Ghfitttrey, and others, were to have been add- 
^d, but it was otherwise fated. In the full 
lengths of Lawrence there is less of true na- 
ture in the posture than of fine character in the 
fiee. I am not sure diat I ever saw one of 

them wholly free from affectation. Canning 
nolds up his closed hand in the attitude of 
passionately haranguing t but introducing the 
sfeat§' for* other 'senators, left; blank, was a^fatult 
Doth in taste and in fact, for Canning never 
spoke to empty benches. When I saw it first, 
Aeite'*#a8r''a- white faandkierchief * waving in ^ the 
Mfted hand ; but this he had the good sense to* 
rtlb out. Southey is seated at the foot of one 
of his Cumberland crags, with one knee laid over 

tie ottic^/ted'Aehattd^betweeh. ' On tny disking 
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tbe poet kovr he came ta be paiated m nmdk 

a Jaqaes-like position^ he saidy ^ Why, see^ 
ing me, as I sat cross-legged, place my hands 
on one kaee wd under the other, he asked me^ 
< if that was the way in which I waa sometimea 
accustomed to sit.* I smiled, and confessed to it ; 
upon which, Lawrence transftrring the brush to 
his pallet handi slapt hia thigh, and said with 
a'*leok of gr^at satismction, < Then I'll bwre UkV^ 
The face is very like, but it wants that fine ex- 
pression of eyef which made Byiron, in ooe e£ 
Im hoDest moods, pronounce tli^e laureate ilm 
most epic looking of all living bards* The most 
exquisite, however, of all the paintings in Sir 
Robert's collection is, the port]:mt of Lady £e#l 
hatself, in a hat md feather; paiated unquea* 
tionably as a companion to the far-famed Chapeau 
de Faille of Rubens, but surpassing it in mode^A 
domestic loveliness, and rivalling it even in the 
lieh hannony of its colouring. When I k>0ked> 
at this and the others hung round the m^s^ X 
could Mt help thinking with Burna»~ 

**Hi8 'prentice ban' he tried on n\an^ 
And then he made the Usses ! '* 

The uamea and titles of the^ fair and noble^l^r* 
dies, whom he painted; during tbe last ten yeisM 

of his life, would £11 pages. On their looks hi$^ 
fame will chiefly depend : they merit therefore % 
fuller notice ths^ what a mere cat^qgue eyjbibilic 
I shall name them a^ be painted them : —1. Mxu^ 

Baring and Children; 2. Lady Louisa Lambton 
(fiOW Lady Durham) ; 3* Yiscomitess PoUingtou 

(now Countess of MeiU)orough) a«idQhiiid^; 4*. The 
Countess of Blesmton ; 5. The Countess of Jersey ; 
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6. Duchess of Gloucester; 7. Mrs, Harford; 
8. PrincesB Sophia ; 9. Lady VaUecourt ; 10. Mar* 
efaioiates of Lansdotme; 11. Hon« Mrs. Hope 
(now Lady Beresfbrd) ; 12. Visoountess Mel- 
ville; 13. Miss Croker; 14. Lady Lyndhurst; 
15- Miss Peel; 16. Coimt^ss Gower and her 
Daughter ; 17. MarchioneBS of Londonderry and 
hi&r Son ; 18. Lady Georgiana Agar Ellis (now 
Lady Dover), and her Son ; 19. Miss Macdonald ; 
20. Duchess of Ridimond; 21. Marchioness of 
Salisbury ; 22. Mrs. Locke ; 23. Lady Belfast j 
94<u Dornia Maria de Gloria ; 25. Miss Murray. 
Of these the most exquisitely lovely were the 
maternal portraits. A young mother, with her 
dtiil4 on her knee, is the finest of all earth's vi- 
sions, and wett^ end with a nsagic beauty, kaa 
Lawrence endowed some of his- The Countess 
Gower (now Marchioness of Stafford) and her 
fair-haired Child, Lady Georgiana Agar EUis 
and €hild, and the Marchimess of hmAondmy 
md her Son, as^ bfcuBeless things : the eyes of tM 
mothers are beaming with love, and those of the 
children with affection and health. Of the sin** 
^le figures, that of Miss Croker (now Mrs. Barrow) 
IS all airiness and grace : men stood before it 
in a half circle, admiring its loveliness, in the 
Exhibition. That of Lady Blesinton, too, is 
finely painted. Lordil^ron was* induced to lift 
^ his vded m it» praaie ~ but not with bis^ 
luiual inspiration : -^• 
Vfhat L^wxence has, painted s^o well ; 
\* But the straitr WiilA ekpire \Mi my tongue, • " 
• ' ' And the theme is too soft for my shell. » 
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V Andltebitfd in nqr bosom isfteidt 

« Wliat I hymi I now merely admire, 

And my heart is a$ grey as my head* 

" Let the young and the brilliant aspire 
To sing what I gaze on in vain. 
For sorrow has torn from my lyre 

The string which was worthy the straio**' 

Lawrenee, however, fiuled occasbnally evm 

when he had the finest subjects. His " Lady 
Lyndhurst was one striking in&taace of thisi a&d 
bi& Lady Salisbury " another* 

Of sterner subjects we must now speak ; and, 
in my opinion, the pencil which laid the lily and 
the rose on the ladies with a softness which ri- 
valled the hand of nature, was less suceessflil wkk 
the deeper hues and severer aspect of man. It 
would seem, nevertheless, that few were of that 
q[>inion, for male sitters crowded to him m we dfid 
more; and amongst them were some of the most 
accomplished men of the three kingdoms. The 
list of his exhibited pictures alone is large, and 
among these the men of rank and genius are ni^ 
m^rous. ' L John Abernethy, Surgeon ; 2. Sir 
William Grant, Master of the Rolls ; 3. Marquis 
of Londonderry (again) ; 4. Sir Humphry Davy ; 
5. Benjamin West^ 6. Canning (again); 7. Earl- 
of Aberdeen ; 8. Lord Stowell (agmn) ; 9. Duke ' 
of Wellington (once again) ; 10. Croker ; IL Earl 
of Liverpool; 12. Sir Walter Scott; 13. Eart 
Gxey; 14. Jdm Nash? 15. Sir Astley Cooper,^ 
Surgeon ; 16. Earl of Eldon ; 17- Lord Durham i * 
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18. Thomas Campbell ; 19. Thomas Moore ; 20. 
Henry Brougham ; 21* John SoaBfe ; 22. Henry 
Fuaeli; 23. Sir Thomas Lawraice* Of these 
feur-and-tweity portraits, the one most to our 

liking is that of John Wilson Croker ; it is the 
express image of the man ; — shrewd, keen, sar- 
castic, and intellectual, the eye seems to look 
through one. His Sir Walter Seott has also 
been • much praised ; it is certainly very like, 
but wants the manly massive vigour of the heads 
of the same illustrious poet by Raeburn* When 
I saw it iirst, the head alone was finished, al 
the surrounding ground was dark, and I thought 
it much more like than when the shoulders and 
body were added. " Tell Lawrence," said an 
artist of high name, " to let the portrait of youi^ 
frieiid Seett stand as it is ; it is full of obaractet 
add mental vigour, all of which he wiH dtminislf 
if he paints the body. The poet's frame, as he 
will paint ity will pull the sentiment out of thc^ 
fiice«" ' Tbe head of Campbell cost the painter- 
some pains; the changing expression of bis mouthy- 
which puzzled others, was fixed at last in his true 
character by the hand of Lawrence ; and the 
head of Moore, with its smart and sensitive look, 
was hit oif widi equal happiness* This picture^ 
done for Mr. Murray, of Albemaiie •Street^ was^ 
I believe, his very last labour. Fuseli's head 
was l^ft unfinished ; it had much of the flighty, 
imaginative^ and discontented express^ ^)i the 
original ; — the horrent hair^ and the eye that no 
outline could please since the days of Michael 
Angelo, marked out the man amid the multitude 
of Sir Thomas's incomplete likenesses. His Sir 

VOL. VI. B 
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Humphry Davy was less happy ; it lm& the liod- 
'amefitS) but bo^ tbei'AbFength ot* U»e mail** Pory 
]uif» Ihivy w<ottki have heem better dose had be 

sat later in life. Soane was old enougli ; indeed 
m9» grown too feebly ; but we are glad to gel 
■ lifae- portrait of a man of genius upon emy t^mv^ 
Srougham is good ; with thia head the painter was 
sorely puzzled ; it was young, at least not old, 
but came not within the acadeouc line of manly 
lieauty ; and the expressioii ^ a compouud ^ 
&neer, sarcasm, unbounded wit) and of eloquence 
that knows no limit, was something at once new 
ftmd difficulty The portrait of Lord Durham i% 
perhaps, oue of the beat s the colouring is deep 

and vivid, and the expression full of manliness. 
His own portrait is the least fortunate of aay of 
Ilia latter works ; moreover it is unfiaisbed* So 
mucli was his likenessJn request, thatatoue aad 
the same time the King, Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
^Francis Leveson Gower, and the city of Bristol, 
were candidates for the first from the easel. . It 
waa purchased oAer his death by the Earl 4f 
Chesterfield, at the ransom of 470 guineas. 

Lawrence also found leisure to paiat several 
duldrens but if be ^celled HeynoUs in bis 
ifemale fiiacinatioBs^ he was- far irom equalling 
him in that innocent glee, and unaffected love* 
hness of look, which belong to boys and girla» 
Itbe first President oi the Acadeajy 9 ehiidlafli 
ttan himseUv outstripped all competition in these 
happy images of youth ; the last President, a childr 
j«ss man it is true» and a bacheloi^ wasF«Moh adei> 
TOted vorahipper of female beauty, that a t^mMlk- 
miox Btili wafi«xjpected iromhis hmd — but ia vaii^ 



lie could paint them^ indeed, in comieGti4Hi with 
iiiatenial tbndness — the difld in the portrait of 

Lady Gower is a sweet creation — but tlien 
how BBUch of the charm is owing to the presence of 
-the mother ? his idngle figures of children ar# 
«cRttiparative fiiiUires. The son of Lord Durham is 
a magnificent piece of colour ; but there is a total 
absence of all siai|Klicity. He has seated the boj^ 
on a rodkf bis legs and arms extended for th# 
^i*pose of covering space, and his look fixe4 
above, with all the upturned intensity of a New- 
torn The little Red Hiding Uoud" coaaes 
neater to the simplicity of nature, and the arcb 
innocence of youth ; and the Children of Mr. 
Calmady" are certainly sweet and elegant. But 
Ibese are rare exceptions at best. Lawrence can 
iiftrdly efv&t stand a comparison widi the childm 
of Reynolds or Gainsborough. 
• Though his company was much in request, and 
lie was generally t;o be tbund at the well-spread ia^ 
btes ot*puUie bodies^ people of rank and &shiQ% 
he did not allow the duties which he owed to 
courtesy or to patronage to interfere either with 
Ms proiessBonal pursuits, or his labours in th^ Ac4r 
iemy. He did not, huteed, like Reynolds, wboos 
be so ardently admired, venture to deliver a series 
of discourses on art, for the encouragement an4 
iaslrueticm the studeiits* He, probably^ 
^ught that idl was said tfaAt could well be saiA 
He had made no discoveries in design ; he had 
90 mysteries in colour ; be could tell tbem no 
tMte tlwi whait thev knew ; j»d be could not 
inoculate them wititi nis genius, tfaougb. he might 
es^ii^ their entbuiii^sm^ Fuselir too^ b4Vf 
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Considered disoourfles mnilar to fhose^ of Rejt* 

nolds as invading his province of Professor ; and, 
though his pencil could not do any thing to dis^- 
ittrb the self^satis&ction of the President,- jt wa$ 
perfectly certain that his pen and his wit might 
Sir Thomas, therefore, prudently limited himself 
to his annual addresses to the students, and th(S 
ilogea of those members of whom death; duripy 
Ihe year, had deprived the Academy. That he 
thought not amiss of his addresses is evident 
Irom his having had some of them printed^ and 
distributed among his friends. 

If Lawrence is far from profound in his obs^rtr- 
ations, he is always liberal and indulgent. Of 
West he speaks in terms of moderation ; but 
lie perceives qualities in Sir Joshua which his 
works bear little evidence of. How the first 
eminent portrait painter of England was in 

imagination all compact" wititji him of tlie 
Sistine, Lawrence must tell us : » ^< «The Jia]^ 
lihat united him to Michael Angelo was the 
sense of ideal greatness ; the noblest of all per- 
ceptions* It is this sublimity of thought th^ 
marks the first-rate genius: this impelling fancy^ 
which has nowhere its defined form, yet every 
where its image ; and, while pursuing excellence 
too perfect to be attained, creates new beau^ 
that cannot be surpassed ! It belongs only to- that 
finer sagacity, which sees the essence of the 
beautiful or grand, divested of incongruous de- 
tial> and whose influence on the works of «the 
great President is equally fq>parent in the cahp, - 
firm Defender of the National Rock (I ! !), as in the 
Dying Queen of Viigily or the grandeur of the 
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Tragic Muse.** The last paragraph of this high- 
flown passage, allades to Sir Joshua*^ Lord Heath^ 
field, Qaeen Dido, and Mrs. Siddons t of the latter, 
he goes on to say, — We may well imagine how 
gratifying were the contemplation and progress 
of that divine work; and, allowing mucm to 
anticipated fame, we may equally believe that 
part of the noble purpose was protection of the 
genius he admired, to affix to passing excellence 
liir imperishable name ; extend the justice with- 
held by the limits of her heart ; and in the beauty 
of that unequalled countenance (fixed in the pale 
abstraction of some ^ lofty vision,' whose ' bodiless 
creations' are crowding on her view, and leave ilk 
suspended action the majestic form,) to verify 
the testimony of tradition; and, by the mental 
grandeur that invests her, record, in resistless 
^idence, the enchantment of her person.^ 
These words were meant for the eye of the ac- 
tress, rather than the ears of unfledged artists, 
and no one will commend either their propriety 
or their modesty. That the works, gentlemeir,'' 
he continues, "of this illustrious man should 
have the strongest influence upon you, cannot be 
a matter of. surprise; that the iargest style of 
painting that, perhaps, is known, should captivate 
the scholar as it has charmed the teacher, is the 
most natural result that could have been pro- 
duced in minds of sensibility and taste : but let 
it not mislead them.** 

Lawrence's letters are numerous ; and some 
•fwhich treat of painting are valuable. To one 
of the most emineM of his brethren, then abnoad^ 
he thus wrote; in the dose of the year 182*^: 
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You are not, perhaps, the first English artii^ 
who has seen the great works you enumerate; 
bet yam are tiie on whose opimM I cm 
topUcitly rely, and who has b^en capable dT 

discriminating their styles with such lucid ao* 
curacy. I will own to you that ^ree of tbe 

nted me; thenfe 





1 
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Cross, but it is not in his high and pure style 
of composition. We see attitudes in tl^e place 
miliml action^ md ^(itiier (Se^leMM or en- 
aggeration in the expressions. The Pearl equally 
disappointed me as it did you- The meeting 
tetween Mary and Elizabeth has little tiiftt 
IB kiteresting, either in the design or execu- 
tion. The simple symmetrical grandeur of the 
Madonna del Fache has more di the elevated 
Feelmg of the master than can he ibund in all the 
detaib of the oAers ) and I confess I emried the 
French, then its supposed ovvners, the possession 
of that work. Should you possibly fiiid time tio 
Write again to me flxmi Spain, teH -fM what is 
Mle subject of that * Correggio,' which is pfaeed 
so high at the Escurial. The original of the 
Bacchanalians^ by Titian, must indeed be a 
-ridi attd 6m work* The efleet of the large 
picture of Charles the Fifth is, then, the same 
with, or of a lower tone, than the sketch in our 
friend's collection* I wm glad that 3'ou admire 
^o much the large work of die apotheosis of tbat 
monarch, of which, I know, we have often ad- 
mired the sketch. Your criticism on the blue 
sky ;and draperies is exactly my own impretoklQ ; 
and the <fim)t is ao - opposite la the ttuiferm 
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Aour Of ^eep^^taa^ Immamy of Titian, that I hfl[ve 

almoj^t believed the tale, that those draperies, 
mad their colour, fisirmed part of the dream whicb 
if will to fcaM tfucrgested the pictare. All prasw 
aad, at least, English gratitude be given to the 
nionks for their tasteful indolence ! How de- 
ii^htful must be tlie contemplation of tkose turn 
.jmmboiatDOfts of the pallet m their puro md inu* 
^Hsturbed freshness ; and how painful (were they 
oot ?) must have been the opposite feelings on 
your first view of the Notte, the San Georgio, at 
JOresden I I am ignorant to which of those pi^ 
tures you give the palnu My impression of 
;TitiaB's Last Supper was moderated by a large 
ccqpy of it; ifae ^^ch n» I dare eay, to Ihf 
tttcisft's feetir^, the »niDfe precioaa wonc Fnom 
■the one picture by Uibiera, at Naples, I havse 
beea led to think you would Ami same grand 
.^enrene <spe6iiiie«Mi of his power and aantiment in 
chtara^-^curo, wiitch Carravaggio never had* The 
picture I speak of was, I think, in the San Mar>- 
;tciio St ^Naples. Yes, I fully agree with you in 
Ite sympatliy of oar English pencil with that«f 
Velasquez ; but in all the objects and subje^ 
his pencil, it is the true philosophy of the art, 
ihe selection of essentials, of all which first and 
.fast 4strifce6 the eye and eenses of the fpecstator. 
I shall now meet our friends on the 10th, with 
^eater ^confidence : and if I find symptoms of 
JGWipiaiBtaBd dissatisfiaction at the incMimpetency 
«ff their Hresident^ I sbaH reinstate myself in 
their good opinion by the introduction of your 
ietter, and its evidence of -your r^ainL" 
.in the same interesting stmmiie addvessos the 
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same ' ((SutiHguished brother, on the 10th df 
January, 1 S^-ZS : — " It may be part of the hap* 
piness of your present existence to have lost aU 
teiAettAttBXvee of mhery of a Ldndcm life M 

those engaged in the daily toil of their profession, 
and linked by it (with some duties) to the just 
or fancied clakas of its society. I want you ta 
remember Bosne part of this your past life, tfaM 
you may the sooner forgive me for not imme* 
diately acquainting you with the result of my 
application to the Council of the Koyal Academy 
to become imbscribers, on your reeomnlendfftiM^ 
to the series of engravings now in progress from 
the finest pictures of the Spanish school. I have 
Ihe pleasure to teUt you, that I am nuw finmiahad 
^ilft their authority for requesting you to pitt 
down the Royal Academy of England as sub- 
scribers to this work. . , . * t. 
* ' Ho# exceedingly interesting must tiiat^ odt^ 
lection of pictures be, by so great a master, over 
which neglect has thrown its protecting mantle, 
and thus fortunately saved them from the havoc 
^repair t Iil the latter dnys of Titkm, her appears 

to have been singularly bold and fearless, dashing 
his colours on the canvass, with little systematic 
trepanation : delighting in novel foreshortened 
^ewB of the'figutre, in which (as seen 
point of sight) he and Fuseli are the highest 
authorities, and, in sbme instances, losing sight 
^as perhaps in the apotheosis of Cteurles) of wat 
fitertier di^iity of sense, which aoeempaniM tlM 
grandeur of his St. Peter Martyr, and the family 
of the Pesaro. You find nothing of Mengs^ to 
raise bim ia your oslimalioivo¥er wfaat^ appeal* 
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l» tte' ceilings of some of- the «ttiatter ebambeM 

of the Vatican. The mention of his ephemeral 
reputation, recalls the objects of his adoration 
wd sturi^y the San Georg'io, and the Notte* q| 
BcBsden* • On the whole^ which do you iion^iclcif 
the higher effort of power ? I was going to say 
liie most intellectual) but the phrase has its two 
applications; the one as exprcBsii^ the higjbart 
^3^t of the reasoning faculties, and, therefovei 
strictly intellectual ; the other as conveying that 
i^fiiisioa" that emanation of genius, which the 
sn^DKedoesa ai the subject so imperiausly denwidsb 
But we know the entirely different ftaooe' of 
mind with which the artist prepared himself for 
eaiih ; Jbe came to the latter with the same awe^ 
Aoug^ iii0t in the tonea of Borrow with wbieh 
JMHton invokes the sacred groves when he has 
to lament his Lycidas, girding up his genius to 
tiie ted^ aod it was then he might have aoswered 
Htftfae poet to his friend» < You ask me wbat { 
am about — what are my present thoughts ? My 
:Piodati, let me whisper it in your ear. I thin^ 
M Hcftvea h^p me^^of immortality — I plun^ 
my wings, aad meditate a flight. This imi- 
mortality, which when the powers that claim it 
are genuine and consistent is equally fame 
the prese&t momentt can. be gained only by tl^ 
pAikim of the original to the powerful and tb^ 
ftfue." ' " . 

; Ue rejoiced in the success of the clever and 
tile enthuaiastiO) and wrote them long letters 
ebupsel and encouragement. The loUowing-is 
addressed to that young artist whom he requested 

jQ..d;faw.^e.yiaw ot*.Kon^; it> dated the SthiOf 
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Mardi, 1829*— I need not tell you how trim 
cerely I rejoice in your success: hitherto you 
bave ^ won your spurs by your own valour,' iMm^ 
ever much the kindness of iriendship may hara 
cheered you in the contest. The painting of 
your figures last year convinced me of your in- 
opeasiag ability in the study of the human fi|^iira< 
md, unless you attempt the higher: dmmattc m 
epic style of composition, you already walk in 
perfect safety, and need fear no pit-full in your 
path. I am aoxious to see die pdcfcore you jqrf 
wrar sefidmg, of ^ich I heard, kat nigbt^ a werf 
favourable opinion from Mr. Turner. There is a 
gentleman here who is desirous of having two 
amali ptc^unes of you, about tlie me of the Bo^ 
and Girl, at your own price and subject. He li 
not in the circles of fashion, but known to alrpost 
idi our artists by his liberal patronage and gentle^ 
manly conditet. Hts name is Vemmi* Letne 
know tliat you undertake them for him. There 
are many competitors for your little picture of 
f TJae youthftil Italian Lovers;' but having your 
own authority for considering it i» he Mr« Baa* 
ley's, I retained it for him. Beautiful as your 
drawing of the same sulyect was, I preferred the 
picture. I am well acquainted with the tale»fes 
and intelligence of Mr. HavelU if yon new go to 
complete those sketches which were but sHgifdy 
traced with him^ and add to them the colour and 
effects of nature, your tour with a man of snch 
known taste and knowledge of composition^ wli^ 
ther beautiful or grand, will have been a)! gain, 
and the benefit lasting. I shtdl not fail to givo 
yaoori^cmembranoes to CaUcot% wbo wiU be madk 
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jgmta€d Willi #ie rapDi*t •of your success* Yott 

are fortunate in having still the society of Mr. 
£astlake ; an advantage ^at cannot be too highly 
appreeiatecL" 

• Another letter to the same artist, dated the 
27 th of March, 1829, is still more interesting: it 
is full of good counsel in professional matters, 
mid shows the anxiety of the President <br die 
improvement of the students. ^ Your drawings 
will, doubtless, be much admired; but 1 prel'et 
ymr picture, wliich I think very beautiful. You 
hai^ rendered inddent in natitre, which, 
though it ought always to be hallowed, is yet 
sometimes unpleasing in itself, and often grossly 
vepresented, with a delieaey and afiectton that 
make it deeply interesting and pathetic: yott 
have likewise given the essential in such subjects,—^ 
beauty. You have taken great pains with yom 
^mcipal figure; and the^yes are as well drawn 
as the other features of her sweet countenimcet 
but in the two boys, the one on the ass and the 
<^her accosting him, the eyes are two dark bloU^ 
and iU^formedk Let this carelessness he soon iitH 
possible to you. In that sweet little picture, too, 
of last year, the boy was not looking quite in the 
girl's face. Be at the pains often to draw that 
feature t I can quote high authority for it : I have 
a sheet of eyes, drawn by Michael Angelo for some 
young painter, like yourself, whose genius had ex* 
cited the friendly OTort. Try, too, to get some* 
thing of better character in your skies aenddistanoB* 
Do not be content with insipid fair Roman painting 
(this between ourselves). Clouds, it is true, are 
m softness^ but we haw been, too long acraa* 
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tomed to them toucbed widi tix»^xprei^ 
of the pencil, to be content with their tame and 
spiritless representation. It is the same with 
your distances ; they are very accurate, of tmtf 
and sweet hues, but you do not scumble enough, 
nor give that &k zest of pencilHng which is so ex- 
quisite in the first works of Claude and Tumen 
One thmg is against you, viz. the coarseness of 
your canvass, which no quantity of colour could 
well subdue/* 

Few of his letters go so much into the detail 
of art; and it is seldom tliat his correspondence 10 
so free from the frivolous and the complimentary. 
He very rarely wrote concerning the art of com- 
position or the use of colours. When, however, 
m 1827, Burnet published his clever Practical 
Hints on Colour in Painting," in which he ques- 
tions the assertion of Reynolds, that the masses 
of light in a picture should always be of a warm 
mellow colour, yellow, red, or a yellowish whit^ 
and instances proofs to the contrary, both in art 
and nature, Lawrence thus vindicated, in his own 
gentle way, the opinion of Sir Joshua* « Agree- 
ing with you in so many points, I still venture to 
.differ from you in your question with Sir Joshua. 
Infinitely various as nature is, there are still two 
or three truths that limit her variety, or rath« 
that limit art in the imitation of her. I should 
mstanoefor one the ascendency of white objects, 
which can never be departed from with impunity; 
and agam, the union of colour with light. Masterly 
as the execution of that picture is, I always 
ftel (a never changing impression on my eye),' 
that the Bhie JBoy.of Gainsborough is a diificoiiy' 
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boldyiy <onifaated» not oonqilered. Hie light blue 
drap^ of the Virgin in {he eMtre tif the Notte 

is another instance, a check to the harmony of 
the celestial radiance round it**' ' 
' During the last ten years of his life, he sup- 
plied the Exhibition widi many fine works ; and 
with none which could not bear comparison with 
the best of other academicians. He prided him- 
lelf nmoh on the portraitS'Which he painted of 
George IV., and preferred one in his private 
dress to the others ; yet the King was full-bodied, 
inclining to be corpulent, and, when painted in his 
tight diose^bodied dres8< looked ill at ease ; hit 
clothes in the picture fit so tight, that they seem 
to give him pain. Lawrence was a great flatterer* 
H^' lavished his summer colours up<m autumn and 
OA winter iBAdgeeve to dedining years the vigoiif 
and the life of youth. He painted many headi^ 
which he desired not to exhibit, and some, which 
would have been worthy of any gallery, came 
hwried fr<mi his hands by the impatienee of thi^ 
proprietors : others, again, were forced into the 
Exhibition merely by the vanity of the subjects. 
The folrkiwiiig portraits were willingly exhibited 
by the painter 1. Count Woronaow? 2; Dake 
of York (again); 3. Duke of Bedford; 4. Earl of 
J^arewopd ; 5* Archbishop of York ; 6. Lord Fran- 
cis Conyngham ; 7* Sir William Knighton ^ 6. Earl 
ClanwilUam $ 9^ Duke of . Devonshif e ; 10. Sir 
William Curtis; 11. Lord Bexley; 12. Lord 
Robert Manners; 13. Lord Francis Leveson 
OoiweK; 14^ RichaNl Oarke, (Shamberlain of 
London ; 15* Duke of Clarence;: 16* Sir Ralph 
Jjsm^ Wgoiiord, Goverjkor of Trinidad; 17,- 
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^hbidiop of Armagh; 1& Earl of Hardwi^) 
I9k John Atigeroteiiiy Esq* 

Sir Thomas was now nigh sixty years of age ; 
and if a widely diffused imae» honours at home 
a&d abroad) and a wide c^le of distiaguiatied 
and acoomplisbed frienday oould enure haj^pi* 
ness, he ought to have been one of the happiest 
of mankind. Outwardly he enjoyed the world, 
and the world enjoyed him. He was the €om»» 
paaion of rank and wealth in all public plaees : he 
wrote perfumed billets full of studied complimenis 
to ladies, and ladies smiled and spoke of the ac- 
complished Sir Thomas. The King of England, 
allowed by all to be a fine judge, proneuiieed him 
a high-bred gentleman : the King of France, m 
addition to other honours, sent him a present of 
iroyal porcelain : the Irish Academy electee} hiai 
m honorar;^ meisber ; and aoeb &ith was repoattA 
in his pencil, that some one wished him to paint 
up or paint down — I forget which — the Catholic 
Claims. To lay the copes tone upon all odier 
honouir» his native city voted him its freedom^ im 
speeches indieating more a sense of hh fiiBie 
than a knowledge of his art ; and what was even 
as remarkable as this ownixig of his genius by 
bis native place, the opposition which he tormerff 
complained of in the Rojral Aeademy gradually 
grew smoother in its mood: gentle and per* 
suasive manners at last prevailed. 

There were» howev«ai, spre. dri^wbacks upon aU 
this felicity^ Flaxman» whom he Wed f&t Ui 
gentle manners and fine genius, was gone : so was 
Fuseli, a name which Lawrence evidently de- 
lighted in recalling^ and Jiever without giving m 
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inatance of his friend's wit, his learning, or his 
genius. His brothers^ too, wluiia he tender! j 
Imedf were dead ; and^ a solitary maiif he was 
left to reflect on the stays c£ which he had been 
deprived : his pecuniary difficulties were getting 
more and more perplexing from year to year, 
md from month to nsontn; and, to croirn all^ 
for years before lus death he had been iataiiialiy 
admonished of gradual decay. 

Outwardly he had somelhing of the look of 
lumltb ; his fine frame conrinned erect, atid hm 
finer ooimteinmce retmned its vivacity ; but ke 
began to feel that a little fatigued him ; that he 
oeikd not move without pain ; while the utter 
Mofusion of hts accounts^ and the trouble which 
he bad in making his income meet his out* 
lay, pressed sorely on him, and between them 
QQcasioned that melancholy drooping of the 
. tpirit to which be was latterly liable. He had 
been deprived, tea, of another firiend, im whose 
company he once took much delight, and wliose 
QOrrespondeace he eagerly cultivated, — I mean 
lilbra* Wol&u This beantifiil and accomplished 
ladfy, siter moving m the London ciretes, and in 
the society of Sir Thomas's friends and relatives 
fiar some years, retired at last, as I have already 
mentioned, into a distant part o£ the country. 
Hec voice firora her solitiide reached the artist 
amid the circles of fashion ; it was one of me- 
lancholy and foreboding, and was answered by a 
bfeart tliat began^ to feel the vanity of all human 
tlidsigaf that peraeivedthe '<sm and yvllow leaf"^ 
wnjs corner and CdL aa if 1^ ground or whicb 
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he stood wa^ bo^fihing to shake. This kdjr 
teil WL of a feven, mdi died m the middle of th^ 

year 1829. Lawrence was deeply aflected. Hte 
Wid down his pencil, nor resumed it for nearly 
a 'month; nor did he hesitate to account for btf 
sadness of spirit hai^ l^t^" he sidd, ^d 
faithful and revered friend; one worthy, from 
genius, right principle, benevolence, and piety^ 
to be the companion of the best/' 

. He was stilly it is said, exposed to tte designtf 
of the fair ; but I am afraid that few turill be i» 
clined to pity him during those open or covert 
attajcks, which it is said some were intrepici 
epoagh to make upon him, with the hx^ of con*> 
ducting him to the altan A young lady of beauty* 
and accomplishments confidently requested a ma- 
trpn, one of the earliest and latest triends of the 
painter, to enquire what he meant by his soft and 
persuasive speeches ; in a'word, if he desired to- 
rn arry her or not. When this was mentioned to 
l4^wrence, he made answer, " Why, ay, I ad- 
mired her once for rher beauty and cleveraeasy* 
and thought of marriage ; but I soon discoveped* 
that she would not suit me as a wife^ and ceased 
to pay her any attention. She has often pained 
me by. her remonstrances and enquiries since ; if 
women will go such lengths, who will pity themi^ 
A man of mature years can have no excuse for 
tampering, however lightly, with the affections of, 
any woman. One of his. female defenders sa^s 
he gave no wilful pain?— never trifled ^th frrlingti 
to please hia own vamty ; and ^at, amictet -idl his ; 
soft looks, speeches, and billets, his views rarely^, 
weukt beyond the iadulgeace of a soU of jrctfimatift* 

.:v ♦.lo^ 
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ciyility, is more tl^n probable; but he might have 
kmvm Jibat ladies* whether levdy or others 
i|rwe, are ool apt to put figurative conetmctioiif 
M compliments and atteniions. lie was assailed 
by ladies ia another way : one, lovely and vain^ 
thought so well of her beauty, that she imagined 
Sir Thomas would rejoice in painting her hmi 
gratis. He extolled her person ; But, ma-* 
dam/' said he, " I have ceased to paint for 
&me**' Another^ who had some skill in art, 
wrote an Amazonian letter, requesting admission 
for herself and other gentle students to study at 
the Academy. " Surely, sir," said she, " it is 
not for man's intellectual superiority alone that 
ftir science has mounted her lofty throne, and 
dbrived all her strength and beauty. Examples 
of past and present days would leap from their 
hallowed shrines to plant a glorious wreath upoik 
tile brows of woman ; and although we boast not 
the designating beard, the brawny sinew, nor 
possess minds formed like Artemisia and Semi« 
ramis, < for councils deep and deeds of high em- 
prise/ yet our imaginations are vivid, our tastes 
capable of the hii^hest refinement, and we only 
want your fostering care to become all that 
genius sliort of your own can aim at." When 
this letter was read to FuseU, he exclaimed,' 

What a termagant I Mary Wolstonecroft is 
alive again I ** 

We have said that a change had been ob- 
sirved in the health of Lawrence. There was 
another change : many of his latter letters breathe 
of pietv, and a respect for God's ordinances; 
8Sa it w well known that gome years before his 

VOL* VI. 8 
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death his thoughts gr^ serious; that he Idftd 
the iconversation of - devout men ; fblt scrujifles 

about working on the Sabbath, which, in his 
earlietr days,hehad practisedwithout concern; and 
became almost constant in his attendance at 
church. Even in his correspondence, indeed, 
with Mrs. Wolfe, and that early, sentiments of 
a sober and godly nature occur not unfrequently ; 
and Tfi his discussions with her coneeniing the 
itterits of Byron and Milman, he unifermly be- 
*stows his praise on thoughts that are pious, and 
actions that are sublime. A man, it is true, 
toSLf express a sense of what is devout fiDd 
ttoble, witho\Jt • being pious himselfr'but* I afh 
'warranted in claiming for Sir Thomas something 
beyond a cold compliance with the external 
^fi^ms df religion ; the man of the' world beeattre, 
a little through the admonition of dedhtfng 
health, and more from a spiritual feeling, an 
example to many in a wide city, where good 
example is greatly needed. I am nldt'tore that 
be imagined his health was oh the wane : tlie 
body feels what the spirit will not acknowledge; 
and like a wearied traveller, seeks the softer 
and shadier side of the road. He drboped'tlt 
Tiis work ; be could not exert himself as had bi^fen 
his wont; and the cause was declining strength, 
whatever he might think. At the dinner of the 
Artists' Fund, in 1829, td whidi he wad a lib^ 
^ntributor, wheh his health ^afs dfonk," dhd 
loudly cheered, he was moved more than had been 
usual to him : — " I am now advanced in life," 
Tie said, « and the time of decay Js coMin^ i bilt, 
'C6mis wften it* wiH, I hope to have the good 
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sense not to prolong the contest for fame with 
joungier, andy perhaps, abler meu. No self-love 
^hall prevent me &om retiring, and that cheer- 
&ily, to privacy ; and I consider I shall do but 

an act of justice to otliers as well as mercy to 
myself.'* 

. Towards the close of the autumn of 1829, and 
more as the winter advanced, he was observed to 

look pale, to walk feebly, and to be overtaken with 
drowsiness in company. He complained tluit his 
eyes and forehead felt hot in the evenings ; and 
hie frequently relieved himself by bathing them in 
colchvater. His sister Anne, whom he loved much, 
wasi da^erously ill during this period. He wrote 
^most every day^ assuring her of his regard, and 
promising to go and see her as soon as his press- 
ing engagements would allow him. He declined 
^several.. invitations ; but was induced to accept 
one fronfi Sir Robert Peel,, because in. his house 
:he looked upon himself as at home. Cheerful 
conversation with the accomplished baronet and 
his lady, soothed his mind, he said, and made 
him /orget .that he was ailmg* He dined there 
on Saturday, the 2d of January, 1830. He had 
been affected during the preceding night with 
i4^p.p«uns in the stomach, in the course of thirty 
year^, he said, he had not passed such a miserable 
night. " I sat opposite to him at the table of Sir 
; Jlot)ertPeel," said Washington Irving. " He seem- 
;j^4 ui^eiaj^y ^nd restless ; his eyes were wandering ; 
(bAr^^s pate as marble; the. stamp of death 
seemed on him. He told me he felt ill; but he 
wished to bear himself up in the presence of 
!tb<>se y^i^oxxi he so much esteemed as his enter* 

s 2 
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tainers* He went away early." He was at- 
tended by Dr. Hall, aiid recovered so much that^ 
on the Tuesday, he painted nearly an hour on the 
King's portrait, and even attended a meeting of 
a committee at the Athenaeum Ckib House, 
where he gave his opinion on points of business 
in his usual way, but was observed to have a Uttle 
difficulty in ascending the stair. Some of his 
friends remembered this afterwards, but they 
took no serious thought of it at the time. During 
the night of Wednesday, the 6th of January, he 
experienced a violent relapse. Sir Henry HaU 
ford added his knowledge to that of Dr. HoU 
land. He was bled ; leeches were applied to his 
right side ; he felt greatly relieved, and desired 
his friend, Miss Croft, who had hastened to at- 
tend him, not to be alarmed at the change of 
his looks. In the morning of the 7th» he took tea 
and toast : and was once more consid^d put 
of danger by all, save his physicians. He said his 
breathing was now free ; and when, his friend Mr. 
Keightly saw him in the evening) he said, Rcjad 
that to me an article by Campbell the poet on 
the genius of Flaxman." As Mr. Keightly began 
to read, the sick man*s countenance changed; 
be put his hand to Miss Crofl*s, pressed her^ id 
an agitated way, and desired them to leave the 
room. They had not been gone many minutes 
when John, his servant, cried imploringly for help* 
On Keightly running up, he found Lawrence 
stretching himself out on the floor, having slipped 
down front his seat. His last words were, — 
John, my good fellow, this is dying.*' He ex- 
pired without a groan, ' and was buried with 
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many honours in St Pauls cadiedral^ beside his 
eminent brethren Reynolds, Barry, and West. 
The Earl of Aberdeen, Earl Gowcr, Sir Robert 
Peel,, Lord Dover, Sir George Murray, the Right 
Honourable J. W. Croker, Mr. Uarte Davis, and 
Earl Clanwilliam, were pall-bearers. The car- 
riages of the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs went 
before the hearse ; the whole members of tlie 
£oyal Academy accompanied it; sixty*-foui: 
empty coaches of noblemen and gentlemen fol- 
lowed ; and the venerable Dr. Hughes read the 
buci^i service over the coffin, on the lid of which 
w^ inscribed, — <^ Sir Thomas Lawrence, Knt., 
|LL.D., F. R. S., President of the Royal Academy 
of Arts in London, and Knight of the Royal 
Preneh Qrder of the Legion of Honour, died 
7th January, 183(V in the sixty-first year, of his 

Sir Thomas Lawrence was five feet nine inches 
hi^, with handsome limbs, a body finely pro- 
portioned, and a countenance open an4 noble. 
His head was bald, but so finely shaped, that the 
want of hair was a beauty. There was a winning 
sweetness in his smile; his voice was gentle and 
musici^ ; and when he spoke, he moved bis hand 
and head in accordance with the sentiments he 
uttered. His eyes were large and lustrous, and of 
such ex;pression, as induced a. lady of much tas(e 
tt say, that their light was never tamed down Vy 
the gentler emotions, nor the polished suavities of 
conversation, intgharmony with the mild character 
of his facet; tliejyght seemed t^o, kindle still, ai^d 
<;ouldiiot {)pt it oiit., His heartiest l^^^bte^r was 
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considered so little ungraceful, that some one- 
said, " his mirth may be set to music:" nor did 
the troubles and passions of life leave a stronger 
trace than a faint line or so on the brow«, His con- 
versation was easy and fluent ; but in large com- 
panies he loved rather to be a listener than a 
speaker. He wished to sink and keep out of sight 
every claim of his owri he desired to send away 
all who approached him, well satisfied with them- 
selves ; and this applies to his portraits as well as 
to his manners* When at ease with his friends, 
he spoke with feelmg, and even eloquenoe. He 
had an uncommonly quick perception of the ridi- 
culous — -and a turn for satire, which, it is said, 
eren Fuseli learned to respect. " With his ma-* 
tured judgment," said one of the cleverest of bfe- 
brethren, " he preserved all the enthusiasm o^ 
youth, and retained the habits and docility of a^ 
student even in his station of Rresident." 

" With all his genius," says an admirable judge,' 
" Lawrence was not a person in whose society I 
could ever have delighted. As, however, he was 
the painter who pleased every body in his pot'- 
traits, so Iras he the person who pleased e^ery 
body in his manners, except those two or three* 
who look rather to the grain than to the var- 
nish.'' — The character • of his conversation/* 
says' another shrewd observer, partJo<^ -of 
that of his works : he often dwelt on minute cir- 
cumstances; but they were handled with grace, 
and always illustrated the subject he was uponv 
Hiere* was a defensiveness abotrt hist xhsEnners ta 
the world ; a sort of holding back, a fastidious 
modesty, a too high polish, which equalised hk 
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beaEing'taall^ and perbiqpis. wore the.nir of beiixg 
SDiOewhat artificial/' 

-.Concerning his addresses to the students, and. 
his letters to Iiis friends, much has been said. 
Ibey have been extolled as works of polished 
beauty, and abounding with feeling, and gaiety, 
and grace. The first are brief and laboured, 
the second are voluminous and negligent; bji^ 
. tho labour is not that of fine skiU^ nor the megU- 
g^ce the brave neglect of genius. On in* 
spection, both letters and discourses will be found 
to resemble each other thoroughly in one tl^ing^ 
-T*tthe. resolution to please ; and ia tliis he ge^e-^ 
rally succeeded, for few can resist, the insinuating 
flattery of a man of genius. If we look at his 
addresses as the offspring of a spirit . kind and 
benevolent, willing to soothe, and anxious to, 
gratify, they cannot be too much, commended u 
for they are complimentary to the living, and 
humane to the dead. As th^ companions of his 
&me fell around himi be was called upon, as Pi^e-* 
sident, to pronounce something like a funeral 
oration. Nothing was said but what was true:, 
but he took care to speak only tbat part of the*, 
truth' that isuited .his own purpose. He. did not: 
characterise, but merdy eulogise, West, Flax.^. 
man, — even Fuseli. I have called his letters 
negligent ; I should have sajd. as specimens of 
cwpasilfio^, fior the sentiment is. studied enough.* 
He .seldom,'' said one of his ftiends, answered 
a letter till some days had elapsed, and then he 
poured out a Mfhole page of elaborate applogiesi" 
He bestowed a.gifl w^. the ais .of aisaga ^ 
J?f^ting a favours .he wrote himsdf dawftjii(^- 
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"filth and feculence of the land," the price of works 
of beauty and talent, was, then, a gross calumny i 
but it i&also true, that, by a species of generosity 
wkieh may be called extravagance, he laid out 
much of his fortune on sketches, copies, and tra- 
cings, from the old masters — on drawings by the 
young or the undistinguished*— and in presents to 
idl who came with taies of sorrow add difitrefi». I 
mean not to blame his taste, or arraign his bene- 
volence. Many of those sketches and paintings 
ai^ 'of great value> and many of those whom he 
relieved by his bounty were worthy of his sym- 
pathy ; but his eyes should have been opened wider 
on the sadness of his own condition, and he ought 
te have dedicated the fruitd of his genius to the 
efqually charitaMe task of resetHHg' himself frMi « 
the punctual creditor and the ravenous money- 
lender. He had not the power to say nay, either 
for liis purse or his .pencik A lady, who had been 
Khend in herimrecttves against him, i^qnested him 
to make some change in the portrait of her mother 
after her death. A friend, on reading the request, 
said^ ^ Why should you- waste yonr time on her ; 
shewho heaps many a scandal on you with wittjr 
and persevering malice ? " He replied, with a 
smile^-*-" Oh, never mind; I know she does as 
you say* but nobody else can do what &h(e wants, 
and* 1 must do it for her r md h& did* 

Of his methods of work, and his hours of study, 
something should be said* His journey and 
resalenoe 'abroad led him lo the practice df & 
purer and dMtater fWy\» thiin his - earlier woito 
sfaoiv ; s^me original defects were exdianged . 
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fcnr qualtties that tokl more wiCh the w^Id ; yeU- 
among the efforts of his youth there is, some-i 
times, an inspiring .boldness, which promised 1 
more than his succeeding labours realised* . He. 
said, that had not Reynolds been opposed' hf, 
Romney, whose success diminished his practice 
witii the fashionable world, he would have painted 
few of his fine fancy pictin^es. The Mend^i to« 
whom he made the remark, replied, <^ And- 
should a rival worthy of Lawrence arise, we might, 
yet have works of genius from his hand. woctbjJT; 
of Ym Kemble as Hamlet or RoUa, and his gtou^' 
of the Baring family.'* He smiled, and ><said(. 
nothing. Of all the great colourists, he pre- 
£erred, he said^ those who promunced, their white? 
in a positive manner ; and he redkoned it aitter 
• generacy in some of the Flemings^ and Vandyke 
among them, that they reduced the pure white to 
a sort of grey« " The Venetians," . he observed*^ 

made white tell distinct fiomMall t^^r .tints ; 
a perfect white." This he himself acted upon in 
his very latest productions: in his earlier paintr 
ingshe used white of a warm cream colour» - - 

In describing the impressions whicb the^oifts 
of Raphael and Michael Angelo made, cm faim^ 
he said, that, with all the perfections which the 
former possessed, there was a profoundness .a£* 
thought and expres»on . in the other that de^^ 
manded deeper attention. Had I been sis! 
times to see Raphael, I must have gone seveiii 
times to see Michael Angelo." Before he went 
abroad, he used to say,/^ Why should I go tioits^ 
tastudy ; have we not Reynolds here ? " He alsa 
averred that Sir Joshua excelled all other masters 
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stfre Rembraiidt^ the most powerful imitMm* 
the effect of nature that art had ever produced. 

He loved, and he excelled in painting, fine mouths 
and dark eyes ; and he took particular pleasure in 
•painting an ear, the intricate and el^ant draw« 
ing of which he said required mastery to imi« 
tate. He appeared in painting," said a friend 
who knew much of his ways, " with the alacri* 
ty of one engaged in what to htm was truly 
(telightfuL But he had two * attritions.* If he 
enjoined a friend to read whilst he painted, that 
w}uch he gave to the reader seemed his whole 
altention« I never knew him break in upon the 
rea<£ng for his own work, but often lay down the 
pencil to laugh or weep over the book. Yet 
there came^ perhaps, a moment in which his 
intense gaze at, and study of^ his subject^ pos- 
sessed him wholly ; the next he di»hed up to 
the canvass, and the effect was gone. To do, 
what he once understood, seemed the mere play 
of his hand ; and only meehanicaUy and rapidly 
making that out which his mind had previonsly* 
settled. That manner of doing always exactly 
what he appeared to intend, rendered the pro- 
gress of his picture a very interesting and in*' 
stmolive sight'' He was capable of great exertion* 
On being asked for how many hours he had ever 
painted without ceasing, he said, thirty-seven; 
and that was on the portrait of Lord Thurkyw* 
He began at seven in the fnoming, painted all 
day and all night, and all next day till eleven in 
the following night ; " by this time," said he, " I 
CMld not distinguish one odocir> from another; 
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nity to his productions. He resembled him less 
in breadth and vigour than iii the freedom md 
elegance of his attitades, in his skil&il perjBonation 
of human thought, and in the exquisite grace and 
loveliness with which he inspired all that he 
tpucl^ed. One age of the great men, and the 
courtly beauties of England, will live to posterity, 
on the canvass of Reynolds. Another will do sO' 
Qn that of Lawrence. 

There is much elegance, nay, vigour^ in. many 
of the xnsle heads of Lawrence ; and over laost 
of them, and all his ladies, he sheds a natural 
splendour of colouring, which, like sunshine in 
oew, i» as refreshing as lustrous. The mouths 
of his men, and the eyes his wxymen, am 
made only for eloquence and love. Of all his 
thiree hundred and odd exhibited portraits, there 
perhaps, not one that can be called com- 
mon-place, either in character or in handUng. Of 
tjiese, forty are in the royal gallery, and some 
fourteen in the collection of Sir Robert Peel 
Tl\^ taste of the times suited his talentt; the 
courtesy of his manners^ and the politeness o^. 
his pencil, alike aided in hisj ascent To him 
tjie present was every thing, and the past no- 
tiiiiig;.he had no visions of lovehn^s past sucid 
g6ne : he sj^w but living life i his genius was for 
the court, the elegance of fashion, and the bloom 
o^" the hour. Almost every thing that he did 
shewecl hi^ leaning to the soft, the gra^uV and 

"' His plan of working was, in my estimation, 
errpnepus ; he put in the heads of his portraits 
'^^^^^.^^^'^^^^ tb^^ostisgtinitoowidat^^ 
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of a blank canvass^ uifitil it was dMBcult fof him 
to recall' the exact effect he had originally meant 
to give to the whole figure. The painter ought 
surely to bring out the whole man together. It 
has been said that he trusted inferior^hands with 
filling up hh back-groimds, and even the bbdies, 
in many pictures ; but I have ascertained that 
this was very far from being his custom, and 
that he himself finished all the pieces on whidi 
fab ftunie depends, with most laborious and honest 
patience, to the minutest touch of a drapery. 

Many think it is to be regretted that a con- 
tinued influx of sitters filled up all the time of 
Lawrence, after he had acquired unrivalled skill 
in the mechanical portion of his art. He then, we 
are told, longed for leisure to give to the world a 
series of works of a higher order than mere por- 
traiture, and yet partaking of its nature, — 1 mean, 
something half real, and half poetic ; like what he 
has given us a fine specimen of in his Kemble as 
Hamlet I am not prepared, however, to say, 
that I think his fame would have been lastingly 
served by an accumulation of pieces of this kind. 
At all events, twenty of them would hardly have 
atoned for the loss of one really great man's 
portrait from the hand of Lawrence. 

Sir Thomas himself sometimes imasrined that 
his genius fitted him for excelling in historical 
composition. He said that he withdrew reluct- 
antly from it, lest it should end with him as it had 
done with many, in misery and disappointment. 
England looked, he averred, with coldness, and 
even aversion, on all such works ; and he con- 
sidered that the taste of the age was an effectual 



ibaf to all epic glory. Of his fitness for historic 
j|Mroductio0S let his sketches speak. His studies^ 
M tbose ruder designs are called, whkh usher in 
the finished performances, are all of a very dif- 
ferent order. Tliey were fac-similes of heads 
which he was commissioned to paint, or figures 
jnlacademic postures, such as students draw ; but 
^there are no indications of a spirit aspiring to 
ihigher things : neither the court, the camp, the 
jbistorian's page^ nor the poet's song^ had 'wf 
spired bim* 
-I • 
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URING the earlier days of art in Britain^ a 
painter was required to be cimning in otbei^ 
crafts : he was, as the records of Henry III. tell 
us, carpenter, mason, glazier, house-painter, 
gilder, einblazoner^ embroiderer, upholsterer, 
and tailor. We have no artist now, perhaps, who 
unites all or any of those professions with his 
own : yet, collecting its members mainly from 
the humbler ranks of life, art has luid axnongst 
its followers men of fame and name who were 
bred to other pursuits: Inigo Jones, if we may 
credit the sarcastic Ben Jonson, was originally 
a carpenter ; Sir Christopher Wren had been an 
astronomer and mathematician. ; Hogarth, a siln 
ver-chaser ; Banks, a worker in earthenware 
Romney a cabinet-maker; Bird, an ornamenter 
of tea-trays; and the painter, of whose life and 
works I am now about to write, was for some time 
a tailor. 

John Jackson was born the 31st of May, 1778, 
at Lastingham, a little village in the North Rid* 
ing of Yorkshire. His father, the tailor of the 
place, desirous of ensuring bread for his son, ap* 
prenticed him at an early age to his own business. 
I have heard that the boy bad an interoid diaiike 
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to the trade, and worked at it with no good will: 
he had, probably, no settled notion of what pur- 
suit was most suiuible ; a country bred boy can 
see but little to select from. His aversion to the 
needle and shears arose wholly from his love of 
painting, which came upon him whilst at school^ 
and grew and gathered strength, as he related, 
from visits which he made to the pictures in the 
galleries of Lord Mulgrave and Castle-Howard. 

His first attempts were portraits of his school 
companions : these were made chiefly with the 
pencil, and of a small size : but though rough and 
rude, as all such things must be, they were not 
withcmt a certain freedom and vigour of outline ; 
and it is said that discerning persons saw in them 
the tokens of a spirit original and unborrowed. 
Cheered by such praise, and animated by an in- 
wwd cMsciousness of talent, he sought to make 
nearer approaches than black lead could suffice 
for to the pictures which he admired. One of 
his neighbours, a house-painter, supplied him 
wHh such Colours as he imagined necessary; 
and, after many a secret and unseen effort, he 
produced a portrait, in which he imitated, not 
unhappily, the light and shade of a picture by 
Beynwis. This was shown to the village school- 
master, who happened to have some taste in art ; 
he liked it so well, that he took it to Lord 
Mulgrave, who, pleased with the attempt, wished 
to-see more sketches : these be liked still better, 
and sending for the young artist, was so pleased 
with his modest simplicity of manner, that he 
promised to keep him in mind* 

Thete were not trordik of Course or of courtesy 
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iMA 'M^Agr^ve took th^ fturedt way to prove %tie 

genius of young Jackson, and advance his foi> 
tune. On bis return to London, he showed the 
«ketches, in peDcH and in ofl, to Sir George Beau- 
motit, by whom they were pronoOiiced to %e no 
common things; and words of encouragement, 
iknd painting materials of the right kind, were 
«ow Uberally gupphed. ^ Though Jackson still cOnw 
tinned at his trade, he gave up all his mind, tfs 
well as the little leisure he had, to the study of 
painting ; he read dissertations and <n?iticisms on 
pictures ; he compared the living nature before 
him with diat of. the works m cfiSlections itf 
his patrons ; and, with a fresh eye and increase 
df knowledge, renewed his labours in lead and in 
oik Of the offsprmg of those days of youthftil 
hope and toil$ I cito give little or no accMlil. 
The poet burns his early verses when the muse 
supplies better ; and the artist destroys frequently 
the first gropings of his &ncy, when imowledge 
Itelps him to something more graceful or lof^. 
Among the chaos of his works, at his too early 
death, was found one head painted in the colours 
which his friend the house-painter supplied; 
wid men of taste Were not wanting who perceived 
even in it the dawn of tliat deep and daring mode 
of colouring in which he afterwards excelled. It 
was, perhaps^ on works of a more decided chli- 
mder* thm this that IKr iSeorge BedtimMt 
founded his judgment, when he united with the 
Mulgrave family in purchasing up two years Of 
d^Kslooli's une:itpired apprenticeship* ^e^'ttfc- 
tempts with the bladdead ptndA 
him first into public notice wei^ of those days; 
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waif while he was yet young, he was consideced 
a9 one of tbe most skillol of Ukenessee 

amongst living artists. 

The first use which Jackson made of his free- 
dom was to put himself on the road to Loadoo# 
On his arrival he presented himself to Sir Geoi^ 
Beaumont, saying that a few portraits which he 
had drawn, in little, for the Mulgrave family and 
Others, had put some money in his pocket and 
that he wished to study in the schools of the 
Eoyal Academy, where he would have good ad- 
vice and approved models. You have done 
wisely^ said Sir George ; London is the place 
fisr talents sudi as yours : but you must lay down 
a regular plan of study ; you must copy the best 
pictures during the day, and avail yourself of the 
advantages of the Koyal Academy during the 
evening* Yoa have done much far yourself; but 
you have much to learn from others* To enable 
you to do all this you shall have fifty pounds a 
year wliile you are a student^ and live ia my 
JKMtse ; you will soon require no aid." 

If there are few young men equal in merit to 
Jackson, it must be confessed that patrons such 
as Sk George Beaumont are still more race» JLn 
the house of his distinguished friend^ as any one 
who has read our sketch of his life in this volume 
will guess, he met almost all the men of the age 
^remarkable .for taste er genius« Jaejkson could 
mt ifiitt to fsrofit lrf aaoh company;, the defeeHs 
of his education were here made up almost with- 
eut exertion : his natural good taste was im- 
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neri whiich wf^ his own bj inheritance. HU, wor^ 
too, began to emerge fironi rudeness and inequality 
into correctness and beauty : the value of science^ 
and acquaintance with the best models, sooah^j 
came visible: but thou]^ he seemed daily, nay^ 
hourly, to be on the ascent in all that he did wim 
the lead pencil, his progress in oils was slow, and 
fbv some time not very promising. He loved the 
vildness of Fiiseli, and the correctness of West ; 
but he studied Reynolds, and dreamed of hin^ 
The splendour of Sir Joshua's colouring, and the 
harmony of his light and shade, took his fanc^ 
most; and he hopedi by labour and c^e, to um^ 
tliese high qualities with his own talent for pen- 
cilling in a likeness. It was during those da^^s of 
struggHiag labour in oils that he tried his hand in 
water colours ; and it must be confessed) . |th|i| 
here his success was so great, that he might haivi^ 
been pardoned had he sought no higher fame. In 
this department he soon excelled aUiiving artist^^ 
but he was aware that reputations founded, otfi 
Meeting materials are comparatively unimpprtdP^U 
and he resolved to master the mystery in oil 
colour^ and earn his station .amongst t^f/ chief 
painters of .his time. . \ . I 

To accomplish this cost Jackson some ,sey^ 
years of toil; and when he had pleased himself 
i^e found that tb^ difficult point of pleasing oth^r^ 
was still unattained. The ^s;ceHence of his wawfr 
ings and his portraits in water colours was ac- 
knowledged; but for some time his pieces in oil 
were reckoned unworthy of being hung ,low^ 
|han the highest line; of picture^ in the, TSiayjSl 
^(^demy exhibition^ wljere ,8. wqric,.<Mily goias 
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tot so much coloured surface to hide the naked 
Walls. His style of colouring was at first harsh, 
and deficient in harmony ; it was startling, too, 
by its boldness ; and his masses of light and shade 
served, for a time, to make the experienced stare. 

ghere were other obstacles. Hoppner, Beechey, 
wen, Opie, Phillips, and Lawrence, had all beeoi 
adopted by fam^ before him ; and though some 
dr these were too soon removed by death, the 
eminence of those that remained was so high 
that he could hope for nothing but what he con- 
qtiei'ed by dint of skill and genius. For many 
years the smooth elegance of Lawrence won all 
admiration away from what was considered the 
ruder and less cultivated style of Jackson. His 
first exhibited picture was the portrait of Master 
H. Robinson; this was in 1804, and the artist 
lived then in Hackley Street : in 1806, he exhi- 
bited the portrait of Lady Mulgrave and the 
Honourable-Mrs. Phipps ; his residence was then 
it 32. Haymarket : while he lived there he ex- 
hibited the likeness of the Honourable H. C. 
Phipps, of Lady Mary Fitzgerald, and the gal- 
lant Marquis of Huntley^ now Duke of Gordon. 
In 1809, he removed to 54?. Great Marlborough 
Street; and it is to this period that a very 
sensible writer in the Library of the Fine Arts 
alludes Vhen he says, Although Jackson 
had not established his reputation as a painter in 
oil, his portraits in water colours were universally 
admired: and hi^ practice in this department 
WB& ^tensive, and productive of a very handsome 
income. In these the heads tirere tastefully 
drawn, the resemblances were faithfully correct, 
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and, although carefully finished, wroi^ht with 
masterly spirit* The style^ indeed, was so de- 
servedly popular, that his practice was greater, 
perhaps, than that of any contemporary portrait 
painter in small. Many of the heads engraved 
in Cadell's splendid work, ^ Portraits of Illus- 
trious Persons in the Eighteenth Century,* were 
from drawings by Jackson." 

From the year 1809 till the year 1S16, when 
he was thought worthy of being elected an Asso- 
ciate m the Royal Academy, his fame as a 
painter in oils continued gradually on the rise. As 
the harmony of his light and shade increased, and 
the manner in which he disposed his masses of 
colour became more regular, or better understood, 
his portraits gradually descended lower and lower 
on the walls of the Royal Academy, and finally 
took their station with those of the most approved 
moasters. During this period he exhibited in all 
some two-and-thirty portraits ; and of these no 
less than seven were heads of members of the 
Royal Academy. It will not be deemed a draw- 
bade on his prudence, if we relate that all these 
were painted during the two years which pre- 
ceded his admission as associate : he knew that 
compliments, such as his pencil could now pay, 
might not be without their influence in helpte^ 
him to his object. He had now removed to New- 
man Street: the care of maintaining a family 
had come upon him : he was aware of tibe vahie 
which the world attaches to distinctions which 
should ever be the reward of merit, and naturally 
felt solicitous to obtain what he could not but 
feel was his due. In 1817> his patience and his 
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frudence w^e rewarded, and he was elected 
a member of the Royal Academy. 

After all, during the twenty years which elapsed 
between the day on which he took his seat at the 
fable of Sir George Beaumont, and the year ISIT^ 
when he was elected Academician^ if we may 
judge by the list of his exhibited works, Jackson 
had made but little progress in captivating the 
nobility of the land by the force of his ddiine- 
ations and the vigour of his colouring. Only 
fourteen titled heads are named in the aca- 
demy catalogue^ — and it is to the honour of his 
earliest patrons that most of these belong to the 
&mily of Mulgrave. I was told, on enquiring 
about Jackson, in 1813, that he was rather cle- 
ver ia seizing a likeness, but was too unskilful 
or impatient to finish well what he hopefully 
began ; and that his reputation was sustained 
chiefly by the influence of the Fhippses and the 
Beaumonts. 

The few who happened to dislike Lawrence were 
wiUing to detect a serious rival to his reputation 
in Jackson ; and as early as the year of his election 
th^re were not wanting judges who took courage 
to assert th«t, in character and strength of colour, 
he was superior to Sir Thomas. Jackson himself 
smiled at these flatteries, yet they were not with- 
out their influence : he loved to be told of the 
, slaw snail*like diligence of the other, and of his 
ten sittings of three hours each ; and he silently 
contrasted such labour with his own miraculous 
. alacrity of hand, which enabled him to dash ofi* a 
portrait in six sittings of an hour each^ and yet 
^^/Boit noitdng, which a finished performance re^ 
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qiiireA.* T3l]» alniMt uoeqiudled fiualiiy ^ fa 

was natural to the man, and did not arise from 
any thing like indifference to fame ; in truth, the 
{xictures wluch he painted the quickest were 

Smted begt. He felt that glow <^ fancy wMok 
ir Walter Scott is said to have felt when he was 
delineating scenes most akin to his fancy : to 
Btopi and study, and consider, was fatal to that 
flowiog or undulating continaity of thought and 
expression, which is as necessary in a picture 
as in a story. He was not one of those artists who 
form their subject by slow and repeated touches; 
he dashed off his wdrk rapidly, as some of tfa6 
painters of old are reported to have done. I 
never saw him at work but once. One of his 
brethren had obtained an order to paint a pi^p 
jtrait of George III. for a corporatioa hall, -and 
had worked all in except the head — there he had 
lia^edy — he was skilful in other things, but felt 
perplexed at portrait* In this moment of distress 
Jackson made bis appearance ; the paiette and 
brushes were offered to his hand ; he took them 
ivithout saying a word, as he was wont when he did 
acts of kindness, and in an hour and a half dashed 
in an admirable liken^s from memory^ aided \sf 
one of Chantrey's busts, — it seemed the growth 
of enchantment. 

A day in the life of such a regular person as 
Jaokson is the embkm-of a year, and one 3^ear 
represents a score. When it is told that a 
beautiful lady sat for her portrait, was ill to 
please with respect to posture, was a little 
jdbimsicd in • the matter of colouiv and .had /-her 
<%wn peculiar notions of the cut of her . dres^ 
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faU that the pakiter, by soft word8^ and sail^ 
ing with tlie cxmeDt^ tafiumphed onn* «U diffi- 
culties, and produced both a good likeness and a 
fine work of art, the history of an hundred portraits 
x>f ladies is related. Nor is the story o£ the sittin^g 
0f die sterner sex more mtetes^mg or various : tm 
genius or the rank of the sitters may give an 
importance to the labours of the painter ; but 
Ibe weariness of monotony cannot fail to belong 
to continued descriptions of similar l^t and 
shade, similar sentiment, and not very dissimilar 
postures. The business, therefore, of a mere por- 
trait painter, though agreeable to himself from the 
ease mitii which his work is done^ and the plea^ 
sant company which it brings, affords few ma- 
terials for biography or criticism. No doubt 
artists see, or imagine they see, a difference m 
ihe ^presgi<H)9 the drawing, or the liaiidlitig 
of each new head which comes from the easel ; 
but the world at large is not so sharp sighted. 
'We must jiot ims^ine, however, tha^ though 
the labours of a portrcot painter requhre lesft 
thought than those of a painter of history, all 
he has to do is to make a mere copy of the head 
before him : to produce a likeness is the least 
difficult part of the. task; were that all, studjf 
would be rendered easy, and academies might 
scatter their collections and dismiss their pro- 
fessors* ' A mere likeness is no more to be ooou 
fiated to a true portrlut, than a chapter of 
^e Newgate Calendar to the Heart of Mid Lo- 
;thian. , 
« As Rejmolds had profited even in portrait 
^akiting«irom .his Italian studies, Jaokson, poB* 
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haps, hoped the like result, when he set out 
for Rome, in company with Chantrey, in th© 
summer of 1819. He had before visUed Hoi* 
Itod afld Flaadefs with General PhippS) and thai 
journey, hasty though it was, had, it is said, some 
elFect in giving greater breadth and freedom to 
his style. In the magic of colour he had now Ufa- 
tie to acquire ; and m the rapidity of execution he 
was without a rival. It was, however, chiefly to 
colour and to execution that he still directed his 
attention. Nevertheless he allowed little to escape 
him : his taste took in the lanckscape of nature as 
well as the creations of art ; and he copied much 
that was lovely or remarkable in the land through 
which he journeyed. Few memorials, save those 
of the paicil, remain of this tour. The paiatet 
was a companion so pleasant and pliant, that he 
was as clay in the hands of the sculptor. " He 
was easy and accommodating)'' said Chantrey, to 
a fault. During our journey to Rome, I never 
saw his temper ruffled for a moment : whatever 
we did he approved of it ; and whether we went 
to the right or to the left it was all the same to 
JacksonJ' He was much struck with the splendid 
ruins of Rome, and seemed occasionally to think 
that the architecture, both ancient and modern^ 
rivalled the painting and the sculpture. 

Though he did litde fw some time but wander 
astonished through the streets and the galleries, 
he settled down to study at last. The first of his 
Roman works was that noble portvak of Canova,, 
which he painted for the Canova of England^ 
When the Roman artists heard that a new 
painter had made his appearance among Uiem» 
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they went to see how he handled his subject ; 

and there was some spreading of hands and 
shrugging of shoulders among them when they 
saw the rude rough way in which the stranger at 
first dashed in the likcmess ; they all went away, 
prophesying utter failure : and even Caiiova him- 
self, accustomed to see heads elaborated out by 
academic rules, was, for a while, inclined to think 
he was squandering his time in sitting to Jackson* 
At the fifth or sixth sitting, however, he exerted 
all the magic of his hand, and bestowed such 
briNiant depth of colour, and such truth and 
^ce of expression, tliat the great sculfMxnr 
broke out into loud expressions of astonish- 
ment, greatly to the amusement as well as 
delight of Chantrey, whose confidence in his 
iKend's powers had prepared him for this result; 
The wonder of the Roman brethren was still 
more strongly excited, when, on the fourth day 
before he left Rome, he set up his easel opposite 
the celebrated Titian of the Borghese palace, and 
began to copy it, " On the evening," said 
Chantrey, of the fourth day of his labours be 
produced one of the most extraordinary imit^ 
fttions in pencilling, and in tone, that I ever sam 
The astonishment of the Roman and German 
students amused me much : some of them had 
bem toiling for montiis at copying the same 
picture, and had not succeeded ; and when they 
saw that a four days' work not only surpassed all 
their attempts, but fairly rivalled the great ori- 
jgitial, ther^ knew not what to think or say*** 
Jackson was unequalled for bis filc-^imile imi«- 
ati(ms ^he copied, in a couple of days, the Three 
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Maries" in the collection at Castle Howard. He 
was fond of showing his skill in such things : his 
head of Reynolds, in the possession of Chantrey, 
might pdss, with good judges, for the original by 
Sir Joshua ; and his copy of one of the portraits of 
Rubens, painted in the presence of the students 
of our Royal Academy, was regarded as perfect 
m til the chief excellences of the Flemish inasten 
The students left their easels when Jackson began 
his work, and " stood marvelling," at his superior 
perceptions ; they not only felt, but, expressed 
their admiration at the intelligence and skill 
wiifch governed his pencil, and enabled him with 
this enviable facility to master his subject* 

These achievements in the Ronaan capital 
were rewarded by his admission into the Aca- 
demy of St. Luke. On his return through Florence 
he copied a couple of pictures in the Florentine 
Gallery^ — his fame had flown before him, and the 
i^utleiits were prepared to applatid. <<In Ve- 
nice," says Chantrey, " my friend spent most 
of his time contemplating the works of Titian 
and Tintoretto, in whose works the finest colour 
h combined with the finest composition; the 

latter painter rose much in our esteem. In this 
country we know but too little of his merits : he 
is high in all things wh^e be ought to be highl 
Jadcson, though a silent man, was eloquent here ; 
indeed, on all subjects of a professional kind, he 
showed good judgment, and often surprised me 
by his remarks on works beyond the ordinary 
line of his studies.^' After an absence of several 
.Moiiths he returned to London. His portrait of 
•Ganova was exhibited during the foUowitig year ; 
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Ikh fame wanted but a work of tbfi ^fprpassing ex- 
cellence of this to rise to an. equality with the 
highest. I consider his Canovar^'. said Chantrey, 

whose judgment in such matters cannot be 
questioned, as one of the finest specimens of 
true character and true colour modem *por* 
^raiture/* Along with this he exhibited a group 
containing portraits of the Earl of Mulgrave, 
General Phipps, the Honourable Augusjbus Phippa, 
l^d Sir George Beaumont, i 
\ From the time of his becoming a member of 
the Royal Academy till his visit to Rome, Jack- 
j^qn exhibited in all twenty portraits ; one of the 
most remarkable of which was the likeaeasof hiasH 
aelf now in the, collection of Lord Dover. He is 
represented with the pallette in his left hand in 
fhe attitude of study i he appears to cootempJate 
^ pictmre^ and so just and vivid, is the expreasaonj 
that one would imagine him about to lift hid 
brush to the object of his examination. There is 
a visible conQection between his mipd and hand* 
I reckon this one of the best imagined of all 
his works. Another was the portrait >of Earl 
Grosvenor, now Marquis of Westminster : it is 
^n esij^ress image of care and prudence. Jacksosi 
1^9^ no complimentary w?y of gaining favour ; he 
never endowed, ordinary heads with high fa^ 
culties ; the sordid he left sordid, and to the wise 
he gave their wisdom. He had gradually changed 
|]|is system of colour: at first he worked. with 
l>Iltck.and white on a brown ground^ laying the 
Cplours thin, and varnishing the whole so as to 
form tha^t plear grey which £.eyj5U)lds,loy^d. One 

his e^FU^atjfQ^^iai^s ift l^i<|.sTVfly,ipra* 
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Mm Stephens the notvesa^ wham be drew with« 
mng in ber haad^ and^as the critica of tboae dajrs 
said, with harmony on her lips. He gradually 
employed a deeper and deeper body of colour 
wilh less varnish; but ia whatever way iie painted 
he nefet fiuled to show the same singular readi* 
neas of hand and the same sense of breadth and 
harmony. " The late Lord Carlisle/' said Chan- 
txeVf bought Jackson's portrait of Nortlicote, 
ana placed it in the next room to that whioh 
contains the head ef Snyders, by Vandyke ; and 
our countryman's reputation for fine colouriag 
loses nothing by the comparison/' Nortbcote 
was aomething a£ a ^vourite with Jackson ; nuU 
and placid himself, he yet liked to sit and listen 
to the sarcastic and cynical remarks of the other. 

These, and other works of the like excellence^ 
had their e&ct on the public mind, and Jacksm 
began to experience something of the sorrow 
which continual labour of the same kind brings. 
To paint the faces of the community at large 
from nioe in the morning till fiw at night andd 
hot be otherwise than monotonous ; and I have 
heard him say that he occasionally found it dif- 
ficult to dismiss one sitter £f0m liis tbougbla 
whilst he was liDming another. As his fame 
'Oitt^Eidbd friends increased in number ; not 
friends only, who order their portraits, sit ini- 
|>atiently they are painted^ oarry them won- 
dmx^ hoine, pay &r Aem, aod nevier think of 
the ai^ist more,^I mean kind and permanent 
friends. One of the most steadfast of these ap- 
fiears to have been Lord Dover> for whom he 
f a f w i il ffd netless than aineor tenpiecas^tAniongat 
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rihese, besides his own portrait^ the best were 
the IScMesses of Lady Dover, and Ftaxman. The 
first is well known to all lovers of art for its 

beauty of drawing and the unrivalled splendour 
of its colours ; the very feathers of the hat seem 
in motion, and Uie face over which they wave 
appeai!S fiill of thought-^ the lips are about to 
-speak : nor is there wanting a singular grace of 
manner and ddicacy of touch in keeping wiUi 
the natural loveliness of the countenance. I 
remember how many triumphant fingers were 
held to this work in the exhibition. An artist 
came up to me and said, " We have found a rival 
.^ Lawrence in female beauty, at last." A fine 
«>graving of this admirable portrait carried the 
name of Jackson through France and Germany ; 
it was exhibited in the year 1823 ; and few mo- 
dem pictures of any class have had more celebrity. 

Another of the chief triumphs of his genius is 
the portrait of Flaxman ; it is not a better like- 
ness, nor yet better painted than that of Canova 
but the head of the Ei^lish sculptor was na- 
turally more imaginative and subKme than that of 
the Italian : there is a sort of sombre grandeur 
«bout it which awes one. " At the Academy din- 
ner in, I tbmk, 1824," says Lord Dover, I Mt 
«cactly opposite to Flaxman, and was so much 
struck by the intelligence of his eye, the placid 
benignity of his countenance, and his altc^etber 
fenerable bead, that I became anxious to hwe 
4ho8e characteristics worthily represented in 
-painting. In going down stairs I found myself 
next to Jackson, and said to him, * I never was 
isiett Btruek in %ny life than with the ceuntenaaoe 
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• success in this was so great, that I desired him to 
paint Iiasdof Chantrey as a companion, whii}|i 
vm noU quifce completed wiieo he diecU"- It 

the injury of hn fame tl»t lie paiated 8a> few 
of those men whose genius ensures their being 
thougiit of tiereafter, nor did be seem.aoxioWiia 
tbe.mstter; he exeoutad orders as they eaiDAi^aaA 
squandered I&b splendid eoloors cm aH who.cbes# 
to pay him fifty guineas. He never entertained 
the idea of iorming a private gallery for himself 
of the boriir h^es ik> fame in the>«daQd ; he-did , 
fkot see that, by this he would hai^ doubled h^s 
chance of a hereafter ; for the world at large loves 
not |K)rtraita for their colour and their ex.pr§^§ioaT 
alime $ l&ey make a difFerence betv^ii -^e hewA 
of one* dead smd forgotten, aud of one dead aiid 
yet living. 

tie was not, however, sparing of his colours 
among his brethren of the Royal Aeadjen>y: 
of* its members, be painted^ in the year IS14| 
Bone, Stothard, Ward, and West, the president.^ 
lo/lSldy he did the same for W^tmacot%,Xhj()]|[i- 
son, and Sbee ; and, in lS16»)h€ made the por^raltf 
of NoUekens. . If we add to these the drawing of' 
Northcote, in 1818, it will bring us down to 
Jackson's admission into tlie Academy :as amem-^ 
bet» I have no wish to impute his Section to .the' 
pevsnasibti of Aese nine portraitSy for his; ^meriti^ 
were such as to render his admission a matter of 
right;; nevertheless they no ^oubt added a little 
to the-influence of his gepins,;: and it is a^Sint .thaif 
he was move frugal of his tiipe reading the heads 
of his brethren afterwards. Of. the i^en^^d^,4^ 
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the forty, be painted Daiiee, m 181&; Flaxman, 
in 1826; Sknme, and Cba<ttrey, in 1830; the 
ll»re€f kttef 'v^dre ecMmtisaiM^ Oftbeniarits^tf 
ili«60'tiurteeft p&fmM»tt IB fi(rt; tief<ses8ai7 tb speak 

ett any length. Northcote, Stothard, Flaxman, 
Soane, and Chantrey, are the best. The first is 
queiri]^»iutfd'€y«it€a}; th«s6ctiiiid|'iiiildandoom 
fetnptft#re ; the third; iftiaginaChrej tfite fourth, age^ 
worn and full of anxious thought ; the fifth, in an 
attitude of studyyless natural than it should be, yet 
striking and in^presshre^ ^nm v^oor md luxury of 
eolooh 'lb th^e I may add Ms own portrait 
already described, and. perhaps, the best imagined 
of them all, which makes him the painter of four* 
Men members the Royal Acad^myr It vm 
these, perhaps, as well as others, that Chantrey^ 
alluded, when he said, " Much has been written 
and spoken about Lawrence's delicacy of colour 
ati^' refinement of character in bia heads, and 
Very justly ; but in many instance Jackson has 
stirpassed him in the former quality^ though 
seldom if ever in the latter/' . ' 

He exhibited, in all, one hundred atid foitty^y^ 
pifcturesi between the years 180* aird 1830;—^ 
of these, twelve, or more, were the portraits of 
ladies of rank and beauty : viz ] . Lady Muigrave ^ 
^'Lady Mary Fitzgerald; 3« Lady Geoi^giana- 
Morpeth ; 4^; Hon, Miss Lascelles ; 5. Lady 
Georgiana Herbert ; 6, Lady Caroline Macdon-' 
aid; 7. Lady Harriet Paget; 8. Lady Mary 
Howard; 9» Lady Anne Vermm; 10.* Countedif 
of Sheffield ; 11. Lady Catherine Phipps. Some 
of these are works exquisite both for natural 
grace^ mA beauty ^f colour* ^^Reynolds^ ^and^ 

VOL. VI. XJ 
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Lawrence iii^de, d.8 fitr ' M liaming them went/ 
some of their lady-sitters into divinities, and 
paused the heroines of the courts of the two last 
Geoi^ges to carry about the liames of Juno, Iris; 
Minerva, Circe, and Venus. No' such fancy etcfr 
entered the head of Jackson : to be a handsom^^ 
woman he thought honour sufficient ; as such he 
saw his ^ir^st^itters, and as stLch he painted them; 
He was, in truth, no ffetterer ; he took no pstihs 
to eke out the deficiencies of nature either in 
shape or colour. He had not the presumption to 
diink of making out the head as nature should 
have made it. This sort of simplicity, together 
with the influence of the fascinating pencil of 
Lawrence, kept many, I fear, of the fairest dame^ 
of the day from Jackson's studio. " 

With the sterner part of the creation lie'tra$* 
in more request. He painted the portraits 
of some twenty men of rank, including one 
prince of the blood* I shall' write down' the 
most of their names, to show by whom the ge- 
nius of the painter was supported, in times when 
strong rivals were in the field: L Marquis of 
HunUey (now Duke of Gordon) ; 2. Marcjais of 
Hartington (now Duke of Devonshire); 3. Lord 
Mulgrave ; 4. Archbishop of York ; 5. Lord Nor- 
manby (now Earl Mulgrave); 6. Marquis (now 
Duke) of Buckingham ; 7. Lord Grosvenor ; 8* 
Viscount Lascelles ; 9. Earl Grey; 10. Lord Gren- 
ville ; 11. Lord Braybrooke; 12. Lord Dundas ; 
13. Bishop of Winchester; 14i. Hon. Edmund 
Phipps ; 15. Hon, James Abercrombie ; 16. Lord 
Villiers; 17. Earl of Sheffield; 18. Marquis of 
Chandos; 19. Duke of Wellington. To these 
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nvay, 1)0 added some do^en or so of private geatLe-< 
qicn, and men of science. These were all mor^ or 
less distinguished by the artist's singular *ease of 
hand, harmony of colour, and truth and vigour 
of, effect. The Duke of Wellington is a whole 
L^ogth ; and the idea of the painter was to stamp 
something of the sternness of his field-of*battle 
look upon liim ; the colour is too grey, and, 
thpugh the look is concentrated and piercing, it 
is not on^ of the happiest of the painter s efforts* 
The, genius of Jadcson was strictly imitative, not 
creative ; he indulged in no fancies ; he gave us 
uo little domestic groupings, such as Reynolds 
Q^celled in ; nor did he venture on heads half real 
and half poetic, like Opie, Owen, and Romney; 
He took up his palette without any emotion of 
pleasure or of pain, and laid it down unconscious 
that he had done any thing remarkable* 

The friends of Jackson, during the last two 
years of his life, observed, with concern, his 
fading looks and his decreasing cheerfulness ; but 
no symptoms of weakness, though. sometimes of 
haste, were to be seen in his works* He con* 
tinued to paint with his usual diligence ; but fits 
of dejection came upon him, though he had no 
cause to, complain of fortune : he grew absent of 
mind, and ;Boinetimes gloomy; and though in 
earlier years not averse to jovial society, he now 
became less social ; imagined he had got a sight of 
the evil of his ways ; frequented prayer meetings ; 
and even went the length of officiating as precentor 
to a congregation of obscure sectarians. All this, 
or much of it, could only be attributed to decaying 
health and strength. He was happy in domestic 
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ipatt^f^. iiifi4r$t .wife, jtb^ dSLuafxtiftt of a reapect^ 
0bk.jdwelle]c^ in Loi^aQp^f was dea^. W<i had , left 
one child> a daughter, to his care. His second 
wife^ a daughter of Ward, the painter, loved to 
aet, bi^.hxMiJsehold in order^ and maintain hi^ 
«(atioii in society* His painting rooms were 
li^^wman Street, but his residence was in Siu 
John'sWood, and there he entertained his friends ; 
and, wJien the hour of labour came, he w^s con- 
vayed to his.«itudio in a chariot of his own. ' If is 
income was reckoned high ; and when one of nid 
friends talked to him of saving a part for old age, 

he answered^ that he thoiightu he .i^gjight 
€^ht hwidire4 a yoar ; thishowevor^ lie only con- 
templated ; for, such was his want of economy, 
that he consumed all his winnings, and felt, at last, 
the4eei^.of body and the sinking of spirit which 

.^nqiuigi?, tbe.graye without having madejpy 
provision for his wife and children. His earnings 
are said to have sometimes amounted to fifteen 
hundred a year ; but X have, heard it surmised 

i4bM. he ofltoa painted at a lower price jthan t^ 
pne named on his tablets, viz., fifly guineas per 

-portrait: so that, in fact, he might appear io be 
Making fifteen .hundrend.a ye^ when he, was not 
r^idising more than ^ thpusaipucl., , / . ^, , , 

I The death of Lawrence seemed, to the worid, 
to remove the only obstacle between Jackson 

/anda^. ii[V:i^^siug; %ip^^,,a^ a boundless tprj^une. 
I hay^.howia;rei:i^ seen some of his dwn letters on 
the subject, and in them there is neither hope 
^expressed nor much sorrow intimated. The day 
for the ele^ifln of a new president approacliad, 

, l|^[i4. the i)0SfH9&. of not a f^w pf qu^. jiortr^itr 
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jpainters. Welre hi a flutter. That Jackson dreamed 
^ the vacant dlatr, I catiiibi assert; iHaidBi 

were not wanting who advised him to try ; he 
at least demurred upon the matter, for so I m«r 
terpreted his meaning, when he thus wrote to im$ 
his well-wishers : — ** I assure you, my dear 
sir, that the opinion expressed in your note re- 
specting a future president has proved as gratis 
fying to me OH one hand as humiliatitig on the 
odier ; for we shall not soon see that oSkse dis^ 
charged with the ability and integrity which we 
have witnessed for the last ten years. Many 
thanks for the expression of your gobd wishes to* 
wards me* I believe no interest wittiouC ^ 
walls of the Institution would be available, and 
|>erhaps less within, where each one is a party 
immediately concerned, and all consider thei^ 
selves equdly eligibte.** Jadkson probiaMy ivibB 

aware of his want of smooth and persuasive words 
..to lull the stomis which the more turbulent . of 
:his brethren might ifaise ; and he may also have 
&lt thsit his deficiency of education raridered him 
^nfit for a place where scholarship is looked for, 
though xkqt always found. The hopes and fears 
4s£ many, both loweir and hi^^r than Jacksm, 
jwere set at test wfaeti, on- tihie d^y of ctectiM, 
Shee was raised to the chair of Reynolds and 
.Xiawrence. ■ * 

- But though xnUcli public favour usuiiny tfo- 
^0oropanies the president, Jacksofa had no aCdse to 

- ear tlmt his income would suffer from the pre- 
jife^nce which his brethren had shown in the 
' choice oi' SheOii His skill of hand and knowledge 
i0f 9oldur)s were still his own, andle \^as genttally 

u 3 
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considered as second only, and that but in some 
matters, to Lawrence himself. The world of 
taste expected to see Jadii^on assert his «upe«* 
i4drity; ftnd many hMvd) with disappofaitmeiit 
and regret, that he was obliged to seek health 
in the country. But the health which mea- 
-daiivr^ and glaoes, tod«rWer banksy oftra give to 
-the 'tbanklesB and the undlwervmg was deiried 
to the painter; he visited his native place, and 
cast his eye, for a last time, on the village where 
he lived when a c^ild; saw a present which he 
lAad6, <if a copy tff <*€hri«t in the GflfrdeD,^< tb 
his parish church, placed in a suitable lights and 
«et out for London, to the bosom of his family. 
He bad t^en an InBide seat;^ bist <me of those 
ifV^b^arifig gentietnen whom tiie meek and the 

Wreless are sometimes doomed to meet with in- 
terposed, and Jackson, without cloak or proper 
(eeveritig, was driveii to the top of the coach to 
toeounter a storm of wind aYid rain*^ CoM dud 
Brenched, he reached his own house; and a 
long and severe ilhiesS) which brought him nigh 
4^ grayer was the consequenoe^'Of this i^kSm^ 
tilttate journey. He had in mrne ^de^eHtW* 
covered from this, when Lord Mulgrave died, 
and Jackson^ feeble and ill as he was, con*- 
l»idered' it bis du^'to>foUow the remaiDB of his 
beneffactor to tke gravd. Oh * his *way ifbit 
himself worse, and, amid the mourners, was re- 
marked as one for whom the grave was gaping. 
He reached' his otvtl' house with 'difficulty, sick- 
bed, and^ Iti'^fepiti^'or ifiiK hubm sUU, died in 
^line, 1831, in the fifty-third year of his age*-*!* 
[ In peri^n, Jackson was above the middie^igb^ 
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ing look. He WM silent in n^xed icompany, but 
liis silence had nothing surly in it ; with a 
j&iend or tiir,a he was companionable^ lively^ and 
i^tieKtaining. ' Tbongh 8oni^ qiie^tiena were 
Jtiather ' rudely agitated during his day in the 
Academy, he mingled not in such bickerings^ 
jt>ut jnaintained bis ordinary tone and tei?i«' 
jj^jr. ThijS was not from education, but from na* 
V he was boim so^ and it cost .faim,no elFort to 
practise it. " I never saw him so happy," said * 
fX>ord Dover, f ^ as when csontemplating the work^ 
jMfiSir Jjoshw. Reynoldst and {le ne](rer. lost an opr 
p<^Ptilliity of purchasing his pictures, wbeii, - at 
a sale, the price came within his reach* In set- 
4ling the prfces of bis own pictures, he was mo^ 
derate/i6ven. to • generality^ Tbor .onlj^- diffiouJj^y 
IiOvei; found, with him was in persuading hiin te 
let me pay him for such works as he painted 
for me : he used to say * Wei .will talk of that 
ii^notbep. time/' , His 'knowiedge.and Judgment; iqf 
i^ld piotureg were* considecride, and I .bought ser 
veral of tliose in my rooms by his advice* He had 
imbibed the purest taste in art from Siji^ GeAiige 

3eaumenti Uie best judge 4>f pipturea I a^ei; irer 

JlieiDbdP*'^ In private he • could; not be but bi^ 
Joved for his singleness of heart, and his simplicity 
^d truth of mind; in aU .tbe.^^lation^y too, ^ 
ikmestio Jife, be waa ewmpiarjfk.wbiol^ is not 
prismg, when we reflect that hiiSractions wes^e 
filiated by a fervent sense of religion." ' ■ 
«ii ika.a painter, bis chief imsrits weri^ truth of 
diajracter, ; aqdt feiK^e . ofi4y)l9iu;<. * ]^ post of his 
p^twtfti. ^W9?er, be appewi Jw^. ed 

u 4f 
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bis jifiWB t& an jBcolrate hmge pf the persiHi ; 
he is vigorous as far as flesn and blood give 

vigour, but neglects too much to inspire his 
heads with sentiment, or bestoif upon them a 
viaible capacity for thought; and it cannot be 
denied that he often has «otnelbing of vulgarity 
about his vigour. He had uncommon readiness 
of hand — a rapid felicity in iiaisliiog.; hi3 co- 
hmiag' ig deep and de#r« Soma .contiiuie t0 
speak of him as the ablest of the esqatesa^l* 
» lowers of Reynolds ; I should rather say, judg-i 
ing him by his best workfi^ such as iriU J^eep theie 
fime'lieveaftairi^fauaty in eispiseinajap^ Jadisea eoem 
pies a place between the elegant detail -of lianvH 
rence, and the manly generalities of Raeburn. In 

vigorous breadth of cok>nr be mom 
than approach^ the ^t Ft^dmt of the A/cm 
4emy. .... . • a. i : -^i r - b' 



. LIY^ESEEGE. . .. .. • 

:Of this painter a short account was written for 
^ Xhft AthenwMn*' by Mks Jewubuffjr^snenr Mnfi 
Etelcbec ^ aaA «nolilmr by anoiher mmdjappem 
in the "Library of the Fine Arts." As both 
waters were acx^uainted with, the artist, and show 
wqA taste Md feelingi I faaye-rtaiieil'mysetfjsf 
likk faribMrs, adding all the origuHdt ittftmaatioii i 
could obtain^ and such remarks as seemed ueces^ 
Mnr* • 

< . Henry Liverseege was bom at MancdieslBcio 
tlie year 180S. The fine arts flourish most where 

wealth and knowledge abound : they are less 
headed in places where men have to procure sub-^ 
9istence before they sacrifice to elegance* That 
Manchester! lately a village, but now a town with 
two members of parliament, encouraged as well as 
produced Liverseege, must be taken as a proof of 
lucreasiog wealthy and growmg taste. At ficrt 
the fortunes of the painter were dark enough* 
He was born weak and deformed ; and when he 
begaA to gain strength^ the painful discovery was 
piMCf that his father disliked him, and treated 
htm harshly. Of this cruel parent, it is said, ^^he 
could never speak without feelings of deep emo- 
tion ; oftentimes with tears at . the manner he 
bad been treated by faim>^ his cruelty and his 
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ueghetb*' poverty has been assigned m Ae 

cause of this unnatural conduct: his father held 
a subordinate situation in a cotton manufactory, 
and supported himself with difficulty : but poverty 
has ufiually pro¥ed a kind and compaBsian^ 
nurse, with whom weakness of body excites a 
warmer sympathy and a deeper love- We must 
set it dawn to deficiency of feeling. That he 
ioeked upon Jits hapless child with airersion, has 
not been denied, and must be recorded to the 
dishonour of human nature. The place of the 
father, was supplied by the unde^ a person gene** 
iouft and kiod^ wha brought tfae ' boy . ^ up, aaad 
watched over him with care, and even fondness. 
He was afflicted with an asthma from his cradlel 
and, besides being weaJc» he wtls*iiQt 9»)ittie p^et 
Tisb* His temper^ tiowesrer, iaiproited withrJUi 
health, and all allowed him to be quick in com^ 
prehension, and desirous of knowledge. 
T . The schoolmaster taught luta U» mtite, but hd 
Itliigfat himsQlf.te draw. , It was. rcfmaiked^ .'i^al 
a love of drawing grew upon him : he began soon 
to sketch heads and groups ; he did this, he Saidf 
lieQauae he saw others do it t yet 'it-was ^obsenred 
tfmt he wlui sottottsuB to exed^-aiid.wna si^M 
satisfied unless his attempts surpassed those of 
his companions. He was allowed to remain 
Imager at school than usual» b^cauHe^of hiaiiReak^ 
aess of body .; bttl|*wherf)Strdng eriougb to be put 
to business, it was found that a love of painting 
had not only taken possession of his fancy, but 
that his uncle was resolved to indulge his^ incltirf 
ations. « Wben ' he • heard this, hs amfleidy >aadriit 
was observed from that day forward he was. mpre 
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i[;}iie^ul^ and. that he looked to his benefactor 
mkh n reverential fondiim whicb' time t)nly 
served to strengthen and confirm. * 

Of the early studies of Liverseege little has 
told us; nor is it, perhaps, impartant; for they 
mete portroitg^ and chiefly remiurkaM^ only Am* 
that sort of staring Saracen-head style of likeness 
which common spirits deal in. Portraits, how- 
jever, brought him employment and bread, and 
tniade ' him ' known in his native ^sounty. They 
taught him, too, to combat with difficulties of 
form and expression, and prepared him for suc- 
cess in tliat dramatic style of painting by whic2h 
lie iritt • be known to posterity. That be had tW' 
lent suitable for what Barry contemptuously 
ealls the art of " face painting/' is more probable 
than i thai? he had that nice tact and « patient 
ODvirtesyVfaiGh'the varilibleinoodfii of qfuertdont 
sitters require. He was quick-tempered and 
inipetuous ; a reader of looks, and an interpreter 
^ sigiiB; read^ to take offence^ and equally ready 
to» be-appeased; TMb fxiuchy smaibility was not 

ih the way of his dramatic compositions, but it 
was otherwise than welcome to that large portion 
of the community who think they confer a favour 
hy sitting for^ their likeneflses^ and-* who look for 
submission and obedience at the hand of a painter. 
It would not be agreeable to one so sensitive as 
.Iiirerseegelo be obliged to bow hifi( o#n judg* 
inent in fdmi aiid ;!olour to* the> dictum of thoM * 

IriMo'iiad not made art their study. Tired, and 
prerhaps disgusted, he forsook the field of por* 
4raiture^for the wide realm>of imagmation. 
^i^^mcMskiA vmks bf^ftttqy^wai^ in thii'coaci^ 
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'menitem^totfaeriii^e^ihkn ehem In the year 
'18^7 he painted three small pictures representing 
banditti, and sent them to the Manchester exh^ 
Atttion. They were disposed of with difficulty, afnd 
at It small price. He was not, however, dimeartf* 
^ened ; he had found out where his strength lay ; he 
Jiad a strong perception of the pictorial qualities df 
•^oetry^^ add rotdance i he Idired^ like Hogardi bp^ 
■fbre him, to look on living life, and liad some k£ 
that eminent artist's feeling for what was ludi- 
crous and striking. The first work which stamped 
liim aj»' an Original genius, was his picttire ^of 
^ Adam Woodcock/' from Scott's Abbot, which 
was admired and purchased by Lord Wilton. This 
acknowledgment of his merit was the signal for 
approbation 'of many who hesitated before. 
fm^ painter began to be enquired after, kwd his 
Madio visited, by persons willing to praise, if not 
to purchase. His next work was the interview 
tetweenf ^ Isabella and the Recluse,'' in tiie 
"Black Dwarf, in which he perhaps perfortned as 
much as art could do with a subject unsuitable 
£or the pencil. That deformed and mis-shapen 
hktap tuf humanity can barely hk ehdured in the 
totttative. * Hie addition of shape and lineament 
■fills up the measure of our dislike. ' The fame 
which the artist acquired induced strangers who 
visited Manchester 'to make enquiries ddncemitig 
him,' 'Thfrjr were told that he still lived with his 
generous uncle and aunt ; wr.s well to do in the 
world ; that London booksellers were attracted by 
Wir reputatidn ; and liiat lie no longi^ paift^ 
signs lor alehouses or portraits at five guineas 
apiece. " * ' \ : 



He came to London to draw in the British 
J^useum^ and study at the British Ipstitutioji ; anjd 
%as soon distinguished among the, J^t^dentsffurl^ 

quickness and skill in drawing; more especially 
for his fine copies of the works of Rubens, Van- 
.^ke, and Teniers. He wasi aware jq£ his own 
jhierit in this way, and sometimes declared be 
could make a copy so like in sentiment and hue, 
jtliat no one could say which was the original. He 
^^tended occasionally an academy, qo)V . discon^v- 
ipued, in Saxroy Street, Strasid, andfivailed JxiiA-' 
*j§elf of the permission which Lawrence gave to all 
young artists of respectability to look at his, col- 
lect ion q£ pjamtings. During onp., oi . Ijho^ vi^^ 
Sir pThomas niade his appe£ffance,.spoke tp^Xive^- 
seege, with much kindness, enquired how painting 
prospered in Manchester, and at pai'ting said, if 
4tesire4 ,to become a probationer ii^ tb^.Koyal 
*Aca<lexny, he would have much pleasure in giving 
him an introductory letter to the Council. I know 
not how soon after this the young artist, desirous 
being admitted tcf.draw.at theEoy^l 4|Ca4^y> 
^applied ibr ladmission, and sent at the san^e timie 
a specimen of his skill in art : he had, however, 
• ♦peglected to obtain testimonials to his personal 
\cj^a0er ; ajjid, as the Royal Aqetde^ny are judgeas 
,^911; morals as w€|ll as o£ drawings,, this informality 
, $ubjected him to what he considered the indig- 
^')[>ftyj,<4 refusal: he,\ifas d^e^y.,aflfen^ed, aqd 
,fley^ applied .ag^n. ' -^..^ j 

,^ f iOn hia return to< Manchester^ f^ewed J^s 
labours in the dramatic department of palntii^g^ 
..gj^d, with increased sucijiess., JI^ sought h^ 
' subjects chiefly in booI$ — sometimes in^^rg^ 
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Of the ktter kiud is one called " The Epijuiry^" 
repr^aenting a simple country lad, with a presen|r 
of game in his hand, enquiring his way of a pomp- 
ous and supercilious porter standing at the door 
of his master's house. There seems nothing 
more aimed at than a delineation of a real scene ; 
the swollen turkey-cock air of the one, and the 
timid, awe-struck simplicity of the other, are hap- 
pily hit off. Of a similar character, in point of 
literal delineation from life, is The (Gobbler 
reading Cobbett's. Register.*' You see at once 
that the son of Crispin is spelling his way, though 
he is putting on a look of pondering sagacity. It 
is a happy little picture. The Recruit " ii^ an- 
other of those natural and striking things. This 
is a wonderful performance. Within that range 
of ^ulyects nothing lias been produced which 
surpasses it. The expressive attitude and ge« 
neral air of the perplexed recruit ; the free and 
devil-may-care bearing of the soldier, are admir- 
ably and truly, depicted, and no less so the 
anxious j»ttitude and imploring look of the female. 
He has introduced an incident which adds consi^ 
derably to the interest of the work : in the back- 
grouna is represented an old woman watching « 
beside an old infirm soldier, whose shattered body 
and wooden leg tell the story of his life. The 
painting is clear and light, and the handling beau- 
tifully free. These three pictures are all tlie off- 
spring of the painter's own observation or fancy^ 
and bear upon diem the marks of a mind which 
studied the workings of the human heart. 

Liverseege seems to have forgiven the Royal 
Academy for refusing to open their doors to him as 
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a student; for in 1831 he sent two pictureis to the 
Exhibition: "SirPiercie Shafton and Mysie Hap- 
per," from Scott's Monastery; and " Hamlet and' 
his Mother in the Closet,'* irom Shakspeare. The 
latter is a noble work ; ijie spirit of the King of 
Denmark seems really of the ether world, and 
has all the feeling and poetry, without the extra- 
vagance, of Fuseli* Mysie Happer is a clever 
creation^ and nearly realises the miller's maiden 
of Scott : her lover is less to our liking ; his legs 
are a little too long, but he has much of the 
affected and put-on airs of the original. For this 
fine picture the Duke of Devonshire gave fifty 
guineas. They were well received by the 
world, and the name of Liverseege began to be 
h^ard, o^ among coteries and connoisseurs* At 
the same time^ he had several paintings in the 
Exhibition of the Society of British Artists, of 
merit equal or superior to those in the Royal 
Academy. These were, " The ,Grave-diggers,*' 
from Hamlet ; Catherine - Seyton/' from the 
Abbot, and The Benedicite, or Holy Daughter,** 
from the painter's fancy. The latter was painted 
in London, and admitted to the galiery alter the 
Exhibition opened* The grave-diggers are too 
literal transcripts of life to satisfy us aspersonatlons 
of those of the great dramatist : the heads, too, are 
curious and odd. There is^ however, no exag- 
geration ; indeed, the artist never erred in that 
way ; he was a great master of propriety, as well 
as skilful in the matter of colours. *^ Catherine 
Seyton" is, it seems, a likeness of the painter's 
Bister. The %ure is easy and graceful ; and 
^ The Benedicite " represents a veiled lady kneel- 
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ing at the altar receiving the blessing of a prie^ 
There is a touching reverence of manner about 
the devotee^ which gained the attention of many 
pkA' judg^i ; whfle those who were admirers of 
fine colour spoke in high terms of the opposition 
which her white dress and veil formed to the 
sable robe of the monk. It was purchased!^ 
Headi for his annual The Keepsake." 

While Liverseege was thus making his works 
known in the metropolis, he forgot not his native 
place. In the exhibition of tlie Manchester bih 
stitution of August^ 1831^ he had-four pietunBM 
1. Don Quixote in his Study. 2. Cobbett s 
. Register. 3. The Fisherman. 4. Don Quix-^ 
ate. Of one of these, Cobbett's Register^ I have 
already spoken. The Fisherman/' says a dew 
writer, " he painted during his stay in London 
last summer, and picked up the model at the 
bottom of Arundel Street, Strand. He composed 
the whole into a picturesque and exquisite paiBt- 
ing, exhibiting the Fisherman in a doubting 
mood, whether he should take another pot or no* 
Thescene is laid outside the door of apublichouse^ 
On atableis^e pot turned upside down, the fieher-r 
man standing beside it, his hands in his pockets, a 

E'pe in his mouth, and the sea in the distance.*** 
3ve of drink promises to b^ victorious. Tto 
^ Don Quixote in his Study " was painted hi Lo&m 
don : he intended to have sent it to Liverpool for 
the fifty-guinea prize of the Institution, but waa 
prevailed upon to exhibit it in his native jituem 
The grave dignity and touched loftiness of maA 
of the inimitable hero of Cervantes are finely^ 
embodied. It will be fouQid, peshaps^" sayis ome 



flfiuui hiograpbers, ^< the best painting he has ever 

done, as displaying a fine eye for colour and know- 
ledge of chiaro-acuro and breadth* The picture is 
rery Inroad, cleaF, rich, and harmenioiis ; aotid the 
^nttaat of Don Quixote's pink gown agsaist the 
green curtain of his library affords a delightful ef- 
fect. The Don is represented with a countenance 
noble and d^aUied, but wasted and careworn: on 
^4able before bim lies a gi eat book in which he is 
reading, with an iron helmet and a globe, and some 
other book& The light strikes down from the 
left upon the table and bools:, and the yellow 
tiEMenrover assists to difiuse it. The only ex-» 
treme decided colour is his black velvet cap, 
relieved by a gold tasseL It was hinted to him^ 
that a litlie blue somewhere would miprove tt» 
^ Oh, by no means,' be* said ; ^it would then be 
too fiery.' Every object and particular colour in 
this truly admirable work is painted from the 
model ; and) indeed, he never worked upon any 
design without having the objects before him 
disposed in the exact order as he wished to re- 
present them. This is the reason why his works 
possess that vivid air of identity and indreidoali^ 
which cannot be obtained by any otber means.'' 
Fame was now of the painter s household, and 
numey poured in. The Kecruit " was sold for 
one htimired and thirty guineas, and his sketches 
brought large prices. It was observed that his 
health improved when success dawned ; he be- 
came more pleasant, too, in company, and more 
cbeerfiil in puUia To his nnjcle ttid aunt he 
was ever the same ; gratitude was, with him, a 
fixed princij^ of soul. 

vox.. VI. X 
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From the year 1826, when he resolved to re- 
lease himselt from < the thraldom of portraiture, 
lo>die ddne'of tbe year ISSl^ Liveimege*8kettiied 

>f(afaitod' all' those pictures : through which his 
name claims a place among the distinguished 
Wtistfitof his country. His fancy teemed wilk 
ttestgtiK^ 'kbd .bi6''«M&d contmdaUy 'brooded^dwr 
In^g^ uhdertakitigs. We -may say, that, till the 
twenty -fourth year of his age, he was as a man 
watering in the dsaki without any* visible aim jot 
wai9c»td'i«Maiify kai^ ambitkmtihe wasi'mgiiigim 
continual war with fortune, and groping his w^jr 
fo distfniition by the aid of a wandering rather 
(ban a fixed liglil^ -With the first oii;l^uKSt«iaf 
(MtdteM d6m was lifted.frdm:dhi ^t-onoer; 
he asserted, by a succession of fine works, teem- 
ing with character and beauty, his claim to be 
aranked with the rising. Nor did he come forward 
Ii9ithe'di«eqpl0<df aptoticidarbcbdal^ 
#tSI9llhfe 'field and the cottage, the poem and the 
romance* It is much to be lamented, that he 
kffl madyi fine* *work»< ^ incon^lete* Of-^ thes^ 
«>Salvat6r 'Rbia mnda^ tfaeiBanditli *' Wasi Ipio'tly 

finished in oil. The great painter appears in 
captivity ; his portfolios of designs are scattered 
aboutt a> single btigandi guards hknf'.irhiki>ib)ie 

vroamD 

There is much of ^' savage Rosa own light and 
darkness and dash about the work. Me ex- 
oibMged a sketch in oilefi^'$dieO€liiltree''/iiidl)ii 
kit^ M&nfi iDtf^d Aotents^ ftr^ah icIxqiririteraiNfii^ 
tfectural drawing: he did the same with several 
dther artists : a sketch of " Slender and* Anne 
hift^igfave^ jU> an iatittiai^ MidudL f Umanih 

ii X 



WtfunAf a hyver of art, bat a zefd^us admii^ of 

all the eminent artists of his day. 
^ • He remaioad in London during the yew^X^^X^ 
m fiummeF was far adyanced^. be bad 6mral 
hadetinga with l^e Duke of Devonshire) who vor 
terested himself in his fortunes, and requested 
i:a/haY& other works from his hand. He iiad if^r 
^vied ^saa(le attentions from Ettiy*; b0 iretuipni^ 
Ab eivilily by calling on . htm twice: he*. veR^ 
tured a third visit without having been favoured 
iivi^h a call, a condfisoenaion niot comjiioa tO/Juxs^ 
i|Ie^ foti^d ^t^e acadeaoBociaii bis easelr 
tsftSlke^ hut) did 'not move, or cease? to painU ; upcm 
which Liverseege said, "Ifear I am interrupting 
you, sir, so good morning*-' . Surprised at tbi^ 
£t(|j^ laid.ciowa.hia palette» requested bis viiyitef 
M slayy aild said, H You da, not at alL iiitei^rupt 
me,-* All would not do : he continued going ; 
and, when) at the door, said, ^< This iamy tbir4 
yisitirtayouv'onc^ Mc^Etty^ and.aw#y.!he.weptt# 
^:Hiov^vjer^ -dMNndy. after," says a friend^ ^^hi^ 
spirit was appeased by the academician calling 
upon^ihinw" . He always bad a scold«»g ^«ta4y 
those(.arai^>ot8iiee8 vita neglected vmtmg' hiitt 
fijn imo^A9iyfk at least. He was subject to very 
sudden fits of illness, and was attacked several 
tunes when last in JUsndoAr^.and wben any oqQ 
begledt^d'oeUihgfCm 'him> >Jm w"^ |ir§^. be 
vwy *ak%ry ; but he would sdon grow cheerful^ 
and used to wind up his rebuke by exclaiming, 
Mfiir^'you wpuldileave one to get ilC^and die.^(l 
tebiieeilibefinie:eowdng to 6^.tb«ni<«'V 
notybnerof -tUoso'^tists who feel dwiped aii4 
dismayed in^ihe ^esence oC>j)aint^ga of. 
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highest excellence. One day, he paused before 
WtUcie's " Village Festival," and, pointing oiit to 
a M^id the high meHtift of the work, said; ^ I 
would stake my reputation on the production of 
a picture of similar character ; and if any one 
trould commission me to do it, T would rest my 
mihe on it alone> and care not if i never paiirted 
more " He had such knowledge of human na- 
ture, such skill in delineating the manners and 
businesses of humUe life, and such mastery ov^r 
bis matenAtXB^ that there is no ^donbt He wocild 
have produced a work well wortliy of being ad- 
mired. ■ • • ■ ' * ' J 

"LivGrseege^ during' the last siic months of the 
year 1831, w»» observed, at times, to bemelati^ 
choly and drooping : these dark fits were fol- 
lowed by sudden gleams of joy and gladness, 
wh^n he discoursed of art with mnth endiusiastn 
kttd kno^iedgfe. He loved the ^tttpie/ry-of 'ftltf 
brethren in art, and proposed, when in Londonj 
to set apart one day in the week for meeting 
(hem, room to be fitted up^ntpidr old-^i&ftiidned 
Airhitwe, ei^ed oak worit, eisrio^is armbur, ^ikA 
ancient weapons. He had an edition of Shak-» 
speare in one large volume, which he called his 
work«*day biUe^ ami always I'eckoned hiMseif weU 
in healtii when lie could enjoy it witiloert vi^Mrb 
ness. He was conscious of the weakness of h& 
body ; he avoided all ungentle exercises, took 
giieiit (CtuiB 0t hknself, md i^ved to hear 
friends ' ^Qot^' the 'blA prerrert^ ^ A rickety'liln^ 
holds longest together.*' He was continually on 
the look out for singular heads and curious cha- 
rsLti^ te suit li^ for ttod^ iA^el^gtts wUtih 
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hvA made* He began a painting of Cbristp-* 
pher Sly and the Landkdy/' from Shakspeare^ 
but was long before he could find such a cobbler 
aiS he desired. At length lie found a man he 
imagined would suit ; andt having placed him in 
his studio, set down a bottle of strong gin besid^ 
him, saying, " Drink whenever you please." The 
liquor vanished in a short time, tlie spirit of th^ 
VC^lar refused to stir» he sat as sober as a judgQ 
on the circuit ; another bottle of gin was brought; 
it went the same way in course of time, and the 
spn of Crispin^ steady as ^ver. Be^opje/' 
oried the painter in a passion, it will coat ine . 
more money to make you drunk than the picture 
will fetch." 

After bis return to Manchester, Uttle was heard 
of Li\(^imefige for some months ; it aeems^ tki^ti 

fits of more than his usual sadness came upon 
him, and, though he did not consider himself 
Yii^TBe than usiialy jbue was observed to be restle^ 
a^ irffi(ah(^ mpre than was his wcmt* Of d^th 
fie loved to speak. I care not/' he said, " for 
wliat is called dying, for I have no enjoyment in 
li^e ,w](^ /is derived from success in my 
pursi^$,f . y^t I should not like to die until I 
done spme great work to immortalise my name 
to be remembered after death is, indeed, a 
great coasplation.'' Though. aiUpg^^uvliQi^pUinr 
ing duriiig t^.wi^r»he ON^t^me^ >tp Vl^V^ VAtb 
bis usual enthusiasm. He had sketched a picture 
of FalstafF, and expected from it an increase of 
;eputatiqi\ jirJ^rJjM? J^qked uj^i^Jt ^ ^^ipariijj: tQ 

i^^i.bi^ QthcjrKeJf^^ §bBkspjear-^4ay:$ejp^l4e 
yaffil* a^d fifiTKai^Jieg, and top^ 
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for he aldniir^fl them, and called them his 
" friends." He began to alter in his looks about 
middle of utrtnter; seemed to consider 'itiaft 
dfeath wafil trith him dealing," and said so MW 
settle %vho soui^ht to cheer him. He was tibt 
seriously unwell for more than two or three days, 
atid nevet so ill as t6 be unable to. sk xxf <^ 
converse:' he had desired at night that l^abspi^cite 
might be laid on his breakfast table ; and no one 
fAt alarme4 till he was seized suddenly, and ex- 
j^itedfOnthimcimingof thelSth of January, 188^ 

Liverseege was five feet five inches high, ' IhSii 
and spare, slightly deformed in the left shouldet*, 
and of a pale complexion ; his looks were en^ 
'Quiring aitd suspicious ; his eyes bad' a glance ^ 
Unceasing anxiety, and his mouth expressed 
'nervous irritability. Much of this arose from 
long illness ; for his natural disposition was open 
iind generous, bis sentimentfir elevati^d,' «Md' his 
banners courteous and winning. He had a 
'strong consciousness of genius upon him, and 
often alluded to it; but he never rendered it 
off^sive. He admired the talentii 6f pthdtB, ittid 
'loved to speak of the merits of the chief leaders of 
the English school : his idols were Reynolds and 
' Lawrence ; but he preferred, it seems, the latter, 
because his mi^iute marking assimilate teiiM*to 
his own style. In his dress and appearance He 
, was neat and gentlemanly, and though he was 
not a little vain, his vanity was not at sil of the kind 
to give ofifenfce. ' ' i • i 

'As an artist, the excellence of Liverseege lies 
in dramatic representation of human life, and the 
' delineation of character. He had ^ &e ey^^ a 



d^ar iki^fd^ and a. cunning haofL He loved toi 
paint scenes where visible .life ai^A iniagin4tion» 

meet; nor can it be determined whether he 
excelled most in seriousness or humour : his wild 
fairerns, filled with wild banditti, may b& com-^ 
pared with his Cobbler readmg Cobbett ; and his 
Grave-diggers may be placed by the side of his 
Hamlet or Don Quixote. Some of his heads are, 

. p^rhap% too singular for the subj^t ; 4ad 
fi?equently find ourselves wondering oveir these 
breathing oddities, w^hen we should be arrested 
by the sentiment of the picture. He has been 
Qompared to Bonington^ I see little ^esem- 
olance. In dramatic character Liverseege is 
much superior. We think of tlic groups of the 
•latter as individuals with distinct charactj^r^ ; ,qf 
the individuals of the former as of group^i in, ^ 
lai|dsc9pe» His style seems his own> his 

x>f handling is masterly, and his colouring deep, 
rich, and harmonious. His imagination was not 

.wpajj^ently of a high order ; he had little of .th^t 
4il«iost divine faculty of shaping his pictures .in 
air, and commanding the splendid visions to 

i abide till he invented them with form and colour. 
Hence his continual anxiety for models>.ifot,tof 

^-body sOi much as of look, and sentiment; lie 

. poured out his gin with the hope of obtaining a 
tipsy representative for Shakspeare's Sly. A friend 

^ 0ftt to him for the. " ¥^night of the Woful Counte- 

f .^anee,* ' though any one &miiiav with the Don 

Cervantes, cannot but feel that the character is 
^ oifie e^se^tiaUy pontic, and that the looks must 
• iPOCr^spoBji}* He found a model, one who re- 

qjW^isfi Stuffii^g,, fpr his Sir, Ji>l?n^9jst3ff^.,.Ifi,is 
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not Sir John's corpiilellce, but his wit| ^idi Ae 
poet presses upon us : 

" A fair round belly with good capon lined " 

is easily hit off ; but who can hope to be a model 
for the humour which made the prince laugh 
<^ till his face was like wet dd^ ill folded 
up?" 



SIS 



BURNET, 

Art has its early victimsy as well as poetry. 
Chatterton and Kirke White gave no greater 

promise of excellence in verse, than did Bon- 
ington and Liverseege in paintinj^. To these 
names we may add that of James Burnet, a young 
landscape painter of no common powers. He was 
born at Musselburgh in the year 1788, and was 
the fourth son of George Burnet, general sur- 
veyor of excise in Scotland, a man of probity 
and talent, and Anne Cruikshank his wife, sis- 
ter to the eminent anatomist, the friend and asso- 
ciate of John Hunter. Others of his house have 
attained distinction : his brother John Burnet is 
as widely known for his talents in original compo- 
sition with the pencil as for his almost matchless 
skill with the graver. The family came originally 
from Aberdeen. 

The instruction which Burnet received at 
school during the day was excellently followed 
up in the evening by that of his mother, a de- 
vout and prudent woman. There are few of his 
countrymen who derive not as much of their 
knowledge from their father's fireside as from 
the public schools. His mind took an early turn 
towards art : during his leisure hours he loved 
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to iralft iota the dtudio of Scott, the la&dtl 
scape ena:raver, with whom his brother John wad 
a pupil ; uor was he long in lifting the peacili 
thiB result of ins attempts wasi that he was put 
Bnddr the care of Liddel to learn wood catvingl 
at that time a profession both lucrative and po- 
pular. This branch of art, indeed, is now uearljr 
fixtinot>9 a Ime^of what is plaiii hsA comer ugicii 
the country^ and carved chairs, couches, and 
cabinets, are expelled from parlour and drawing- 
room; our cornices and architraves are no 
longer ornamented, and festoons and&yirars ftmi' 
tish no more on our walls. 

During his apprenticeship, Burnet studied at 
tlie Trustees' Academy^ under Graham, where 
Jhe'was noticed fin* the natural truth bf bis defr 
neations. As his skill of hand increased, he began 
to perceive the limited nature of the art of carv- 
ing in wood. He sent some of his consmositions 
to iiis brother Jolm,^ho had removed to Ldndon ; - 
•expressed a wish to follow and devote his time to 
painting ; and without waiting for a letter of 
encouragemoat, which was on the way, he «ifi& 
'Edinbui^, and arrived in Londoti iii thb^^year 
1810, in the tw enty-second year of his age. He 
found his brother busied on his fine engraving 
«f Wilkie^s immttable Blind Fiddler;' Hti stood 
*and hxiked earnestly and long on the picture; 'fie 
had seen nothing so full of character, or so 
finished in all its details, during his studies in 
the North. A new> lig^t, be said, hroke 'upon 
)liam, Bflsd' from that momeirt he resolvi^d ^juter 
his style of drawing. In this resolution he ^as 
confimed by examining the works of thfitbe^t 
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Dutch masters in the British Galley. In theal« 
he 'perceived roncb of what hd actnnMilia- WillMes 
hb »lost nor time in xnakin^ attempts* m *wl|a6 
ought to be called the natural, rather than the 
Dutch, style, So convinced was he," ^aid one 
who kn&w him ktimatety^ of the little'ptog;t^ 
heiiad made in ocdcniring^ and thd oidier essbm 
tials which are every thing in the department of 
tiiie art he had chosen^ that he may be said to 
h^e; only then commenced ^hSeustudteB^; fib* litfele 
appliori[>le is aii academicei edoeation toi the' 
humbler and picturesque walks of art." . ' 

In Wilkie and the Dutch masters he perceived 
iHDiiBelhitig (entiraily after his own heart s he loved 
^he* vivid* 'faunMm character in the former ; dnd^ 
^he latter. Potter and Cuyp became his favourites. 
He desired to uniie their qualities ; and while he 
etudi^d theh^ mode of handling l3ieir sob^tily 
amd' .eni^eavonred to. look. 'on nature with thenr 
eyes, he was perfectly aware that nothing short of* 
ixiriginality of conception would lead him to dis»- 
itinction* He had vought what he wanted ixn^^tiap 
Mkdehiy, imtrfbmid it^nob; he therefore deter- 
mined, like Gainsborough, to make nature his 
academy ; and with a sketch-book and pencil he 
unigfat be seett wandering about the flekb around 
^Londotif, noting down ' scen^ which caught' h^ 
fancy, and peopling them with men pursuing 
itheif avecations, and with, cattle of all coloiurs, 
<ai]d»:in dl -ptohbnsi Of > ^se^ sketches I bmt 
/men «r valt immber : goitie are rude and ill at- 
' rahged ; others display bits of great beauty and 
^character : the greater number ' are such' as- hie 
*{aol»ftly*inMided ^{laint futttmnes^oto^ ioirrtiie 
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scenes are generally well depicted, and tlie mnii^ 

ment plainly expressed. Of cattle he seems to have 
been particulady fbud^ aad has represented tliem 
in all possible postures^ and :of aU bms'^^ Tbe. 
ring-strakedy the speclded» and the spotted/' He 
also seems to have been a judge. Some of our 
cattle painters, imagining that the more ilei^ 
com) have the mere milk tbejr vttt givei hav9 
plumped them up into a condition for the butcher^ 
but not for the milk-pail. Burnet knew that a 
moderately lean cow produced most milk, and ia 
this way he drew them* But in all thfitM4id hfl 
desired to tell a story. This he knew wotdd giyc^ 
interest to his works, and produce at the same 



■ 









himself familiar with the indoor as weAlt as out*' 
door economy of a farmer's household during 
seed-timCf summer, harvest, and winter ; hfOJ^fiU 
'l2p implement of. husbandrjri unsketcbedy apd 
scarcely any employmeart of the husb^dgiia^ 
^thout delineation. ? •> ^ 

. .iThe £rst fruit of all this preparation was his 
im^ture^ ef Cattle going out in tb^M^lWf^^ 

There is a dewy freshness in the .air; .and tbe^ 
cattle, released from their stalls, seem to sni^ 
the richnessi of the4istant pas^^r^ ai^ af^QjKn 
ledge the k)v^in#sa o£t)»e day. .Hig,i|fxfe pi<^tiaio 
was superior even to this : in his " Cattle return- 
ing Home in a Shower,*' purchased by Sir 
"thprnas Baring, ^'te Jtes introd^¥§4«r s^yStWb 
ancellenl; judges fvqiy tmng th^t cogW vq^ ap^t 
way cbmracterise >the scene. Thp r,ainbow in th^ 

fi% the,^i^teri^?gi^f ,,tUc,raiejHfl^ Jf^^A 
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the dripping poultry under the hedge, tihe refled* 
tions of the cattle on the road, and the girl with 
faer gown over her shoulders, all tend with equal 
fbtte to illustrate his - subject** * This pictnte 
placed him in ^ first rank as a pastoral painter; 
Others followed of equal or superior truth and 
beauty: such as his — 1. Key of the Byre; 

9. Crossing the Brook ; 3. Qowbo;^ atf d Catde t 
4. Breaking the Ice ; 5. Milking ; 6. Crossing 
the Bridge ; 7. Inside of a Cowhouse ; 8. Going 
16 Market ; 9. Cattle by a Pool in Summer ; 

10. Boy "ftrith Covrs. Some- of these ftte 'irif llie 
collections of the Earl of Coventry, the Earl of 
Egremont, and the Marquis Camden : others are 
in the possession of the painter's relatives. A rery 
fi^^e; «T*fe Boy mth the CowC belongij tot 
3iMe9 Wadttiore, Esq. and hangs worthily with 
the Wilkies and the Turners, and other masters of 
the calling. 

■i'hs^mid ^liiat he sketched itod- studied mud^ 

in the fields. He felt that the excellence which 
he coveted could not be obtained on more moder- 
ate condftions; It was also his practice to write 
doNrn'Mt tfhe'ipot his own dbsetrations regarding 
the fliture handling of the picture in oil : these 
afe both curious and numerous, but their scope 
aiid' aim are so interwoven with the landscape 
f»^%hich ' they- relate, that fev^ iof thcfm wfll' 

be understood separate. I find the follow-' 
ing memoranda regarding distances — " Extreme 
dilstance ought generally to be of tiie same 
ttA« lb sky wi^l^ic^ it mrfteft; mid as it 
approaches the middle ground, the strata appear 
iiiterspersed with touc^ies of li^t tmd dark, such 
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as the lights upon the tops of houses with their 
shadows. Be {Wticular in marking the buildings 
#itihi a firmer Into tha^ the 'trees; mever ailmH 
dofottv 'into ymir difttdnce whin in the dfte<»ib^ 
of the light ; scumble a little with purple and 
grey at the bottom of your objects, losing their 
tidihm at the base. In a side light, tJie objectt 
ttr«f.'<e(4ewed Where ike light fiAib^s upon tih^iM 
while the shadows are all of one tint : even red 
is grey in the shadow ; but when the light is 'be-^ 
failid you, ^very object is made out with ^ ifil 
proper cc^onr/' The same cleai*, siiAple mddifr 
histruction distinguishes all he says regarifing 
the treatment of that unstable element, watei*! 
*f To paint wat^r we^, it ought, if possible, 
painted at dtucB^mkh a Ml peneillthdm quetetity 
of rehicle : the colours reflected in water appear 
more pleasing from their possessing a rich pulfjy 
substance, and also -Gtom their sweetly mdilin^ 
iffto each o^er^ In paihting water, paUfbcul^ 
attention should be paid to the place and dis*^ 
tance, as it alters much according to the situation.' 
Objects near the foreground raise their t*eAeotimis 
strong wli^ tifiey touch aught, but' ore citon> bdt 
when they come to the bottom of the picture^; 
while, on the contrary, objects in the distance 
show their refledtions ^ttmgiit m til^y a^prtaok 
l«iwiAfds you. Thte arfee»:ihnfn' the'wftveft^'ebnq 
veying the reflection being larger and less under 
the influence of perspective thw wl^n they touchi 
the distant objetet." ' * • • ' • " 

' Barnet is- equally plain' and explicit' m iHilfir 
subject of sky:* as his remarks are the offspring} 
of his own observations^ I shall give the student 



4lj4fttl)0 advantage which cm ^ derived j^om 
^em* <^ The fiky being of a recedifig cbaraqtet^ 
all those points which contribute to give it such 
chsirapter should be the study of Uie painter* 
^«re. .white, tot ^KWiple» wiU 3eldam keep itp 
place in a sky, but •ought to be used, in fore* 
ground objects for the purpose of giving a re- 
tiring quahty to the whites in the sky and distance* 
^9^€tss, of foarm. also aids in giving ttm ^y. » 
r^tiici^g character, although it .is necessary to 
give a little sharpness to prevent the sky ap^ 
pearing what is termed woolly ; yet very little i^ 
Sfji^ifiskt to give firKdniess to the wholes Clouds 
l^ro ipudi more opaque in the Borth than m the 
soHth, as the light shines upon them in the one 
&i);M^tion i»nd through thexa ia the other. Xheic 
torm.f*altei« much, toOji according to the time of 
day : at; noon tliey are rounds and more like those 
of Wouvernians ; in the evening they are more 
like; thcise of Cuyp or Both, especially about an 
hpiM: before the sun goes down.'' Besides remaWnt 
originating in the contemplation of nature, theve 
are,i in his school-books, observations on some 
of the landscapes of our greatest masters. Undw 
fib^idialfeof May, ,1*14, 1 find the following memo* 
randa o^nceining the pictures, of Richard Wilsoa^ 
in the British Institution : — "I observed some 
plptiir^$.more pleasing than others ; those which 
9^ln^d2n0l^t so werelight pictures with nr^armfore-r 
grounds ftllingi into a cool sky and a distance, the 
middle ground mostly in shadow of a purple grey, 
Yfilii .yelloW ja^d igseen* , touches through it ; a 
'gmm of Uue> 'draiieiry »m the foi?eground givea 
gi^tjval^64 ftlLtmngs, Wilson aeem car$'* 
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a proper balance of hot and cold 

tolour, and of light and shade, with very little 
positive colour, and littl^ of black or white>. buyt 
a^ays sbrtie of each," • , ' . 

Bbt #fiU^t this' young pain^r ty^as noting the 
excellence of Wilson, or watching the shifting 
colours of the sky and the changiag hues (h 
D^tti|rb, he was sensible that a disease which £iait« 
t^rs while it desti*oys was gradually gaining upon 
him as ice upon the stream, and robbing him of 
his vigour, bodily and mental. He still coati^iue.4 
liis i^'cdtsipns among th$ fields : the cofiaumpr 
t76Vi from Which he was a itoiferer made liiin] feel 
ii!he beauty more deeply of solitary places : he 
to be found often in secluded noo|i§ ; a5nd the 
Beautiful churchyard of Lee^ in Keiit^ near whijpl^ 
He, in his Tatteir days, resided, was a place where 
h^ frequently wandered. But change of air and 
beetle brought no improvement to hishe^th ; his 
]ikikjsi h^gm jto fade ; he could soarcely^^takchis 
iidiiorhtffy walk in the fields, m me his note** 
!]io6k and pencil. He is still remembered about 
Lewisham andLiee as one who was to be found 
ki^ |dnely walks making sketches* . If ia ebe^ipfulr 
ness never • forsodk' him : he loved to talk with 
friends concerning art ; and at times, when 
he forgot that his days could be but fiew, he, 
spoke of landscapes which he had plann0d foxj^ 
resolved to execute. On finding that death wb$ 
near, he desired his brother John to bury him in. 
l3ie village church of Lee, whicli forms th^. b^clfe 

fropnd of Mve^al of his studii^ ,ai¥^ VesigK^ 
im^eff (iftlhily to his fate. He died on the 27th 
of July, 1816, aged 28 years. His dying revest 



<;ould not, it seems, be complied with : parocli^ 
etiquette forbade the burial of a Btmnger, ^ve9 
of genius, in the church of Lee, and he W9S 
interred in the churchyard of Lewlsham. 

James Burnet had a hne eye, and an eqjyiall^ 
fine feeling, for the beauties of landscape: I^$ 
knowledge of nature was extensive and minute^ 
he had watched the outgoings and incomings of 
shepherds and husbandmen, had studied flpcJ^ 
and herds, and, as the memoranda which wi^ haye 
qnoted show, had made himself intimate with 
much that lends lustre to landscape. It was his 
custom, in country places, to watch the cows 
going to pasture or returning home ; to look to 
the manners and practices of the cowherds ; nor 
did he sometimes hesitate to loiter amongst the 
cottages, and observe through the lighted up 
windows the employments or amusements of the 
peasantry. To such feeling for the rural and 
picturesque, he added an excellent eye for co- 
lour ; he could employ at will, either the bold 
deep tones of Rembrandt, or the silvery fax^ 
luminous tones of Cuyp. To those who know th^ 
difficulty of guiding the eye from one extreme to 
another, this will be deemed great praise. ^H^ 
had considerable poetic feeling : there is nothing 
coarse or common in his scenes : his trees are 
finely grouped ; his cows are all beautiful ; they 
have the sense to know where the sweetest grass 
grows ; his milkmaids have an air of natural 
elegance about thenii and his cowboys are not 
without grace. 

Of his defects the critics qf his day spoke | 
they called fa^s cpws lean, hji^ §hadow0 too, ds^ri^. 
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and said his sheep with their torn fleeces seen^ed 
creatures d^ing of the rot. Those who are ac- 
quainted with country scenes, and with flocks 
and herds, may smile at some of these remarks, 
Under a fat cow a milkmaid will tliink it nearly 
labour lost to place her pail ; and sheep whida 
graze among briars and thorns cannot fiiil to 
show dishevelled fleeces. No doubt he had de- 
fects ; but what were they compared to the great 
natural truth and beauty of his delineations r 



THE END. 
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